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PREFACE 
NHIS work has grown from unall disconnected 


object save to guin myself, and eo pas on ta others, 
a clear view of what seemed to me to be important 
cpisades in the modern spiritual development of the 
fhuman race. These included the ehepters on Sweden 
borg, on Irving, on A. J. Davis, on the Hydeeville 
incident, on the history of the Fox timer, on the 
Eddys and on the life of D. D, Home. ‘These were 
all done before it was suggested to my mind thet I 
had already gone some distance in doing 1 fuller 


number of the facts, and, by ignoring those which 
w 


PREFACE 


soo ek a perpen, sadesoesel to wg tha 
worthlesmes of most of the rest, expecially the 
physical phenomene, which in his view were mainly 
the revolt of frasd, ‘There is « himory of Spiritual 
ism by Mr. McCabe’ which turns everything to 
rand, and which is itself x misnomer, since the public 
‘would buy « book with euch a tide under the imprew" 
tion chat it was a serious record instead of a travesty. 
There is also « history by J. Arthur Hill which is 
wien from a strictly prychic research point of 
view, and is far behind the res] provable fact. Then 
we have Modem Americen Spiritualism : A Twenty 
‘Yean’ Record,” and “ Nineteenth Century Miracles,” 
by that great woman and spleodid propagandist, Mrs, 
Rema Hardioge Britten, but these deal only with 
phases, though they are exceedingly valusble, Finally 
pod’ bent of all—there is “Man's Survival After 
Death," by the Rev. Charles L, Tweedale ; but this 
is rather a very fine connected exposition of the truth 
of the cult than x deliberate consecutive history. 
‘There are general hixories of myuticiam, like thove 
of Bnnemover and Howitt, but there in no clean-cut, 
comprehentive story of the successive developments 
+of this world-wide movement. Juse before going to 
pros bok ha uppesred by Capbel- Holt which 
‘very wefal compendinm of peychic facts, es ita 
thie, The Face of Pryaie Sooo aad Philo- 
sophy,” implica, but here again it camnot claim o be 
8 connected. history, 
‘ie wan clear chat auch a work nooded 2 great deal 
of resctrch—far more than I in my crowded life 
a 
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could devote to it. It is true that my time wes in 

any case dedicated to it, but the literature is vast, 

and there were many sspects of the movement which 
these 


Mz. W. Lealic Curmow, whose knowledge of the subject 
‘and whore industry have proved to be invaluable, 
‘He has dug saiduouely into that vast quarry ; he 
hhas seperated out the ore from the rubbish, and in 
every way he has been of the greatest assistance, I 
‘had originally expected no more then raw material, 
‘but he hat occasionally given me the finished article, 
of which I bave gladly availed myvelf, altering it 
only to the extent of getting my own personal point 
of view. I cannot admit too folly the Joyal unistance 
which he has given me, and if I have not conjoined 
his came with my own upon the ctle-page it is for 
reasons which he understands and in which he 


‘ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, 
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‘THE HISTORY OF SPIRITUALISM 


CHAPTER I 
‘Tan sToRY OF SWEDENDORG 
"T is impossible to give any dete for the carly 


because their own movement deten from thet day. 
‘There has, however, been no time in the recorded 
hinory of the world when we do not find trace of 
reternatural interference and a tardy recognition of 
them from hamanity. The only difference between 
these episodes and the modern movement is that the 
former might be described as a case of stray wanderect 
rem me fri ols nie Mea bees 
ign of « purposeful and organized invasion, But =» 
‘an invasion might well be preceded by the appearance 
of pioneer who search out the land, wo the spirit infux: 
‘of recent years was heralded by « number of incidents 
which might well be traced to the Middle Ages or 
beyond them, Some term must be fixed for a com= 
srencement af the narrative, and perbape no better one 
can be found than the story of the great Swedish seer, 


RE HISTORY OF SPIRITUALISM 
Emannel Swedenborg, who bas some claim to be the 


Swedeaborg was a contradiction in some ways to 
‘our peychic generalizations, for it has been the habit 
(to say that great intellect stands in the way of pervonsl 


militery engineer who helped co turn the fortunes of 
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one of the many campeigas of Charles XII of Sweden, 
‘He was a great authority upon astronomy and physics, 
the anthor of learned works upon the tides and the 
ctermination of laitude. He was » soologiet and an 








Finally, he was profound Biblical student who had 
sucked in theology with his mother’s milk, and lived 
in the stern Evangelical atmosphere of a Lutheran 
pastor during the most imprestionable years of hie 
Tife. His peychic development, which occurred when: 
hhe veas fifty-five, in no way interfered with his mental 
activity, and several of his scientific pamphlets were 
published after that date. 

‘With euch mind it is natural enough that he 
ebould be struck by the evidence for extra-mundane 
powers which comes in the way of every 
‘man, bot what ia not natural is thet he chould himeelf 
bbe the medium for such powers. There is a vense in 
which his meotalicy was sctoally detrimental and 
‘tiated hie results, and there was another in which it 
was to the highest degree useful. ‘To iMlustrate this 
‘one has to consider the twro categories into which his 
‘work may be divided, 

‘The fire is the theological. This seems to moet 
‘people ontside the chosen flock « usclem and periloos 
de of his work. On the ane bend he accepts the 
Bible ua being in a very particular sense the work of 
God. Upon the other he contends thet its troe mean 
ing is entirely different from its obvions meaning, and 
that it is be, and only he, who, by the help of angels, 

’ 
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is abe w gio the ere meaning. ech « cxim it 
intolerabie. 


mead theroselves to one’s reasoe. When, ia order to 
‘get at the true sense of a God-given message, one has 
‘0 muppose that 2 horse signifies intellectual trath, an 
um dgolfice sclentifc truth, s fame significs improve- 
meat, and so on and on through countless symbols, 
we seem to be in a realm of make-believe which 
can only be compared with the ciphers which some 
ingenious critics have detected in the plays of Shake- 
speare. Not thus does God send His truth into che 
world. If such a view were ecocpted the Sweden- 
Dorgian creed could only be the mother of a thousand 
heresies, and we choald find ourselves back agein 
Ihair-eplitcings and the ayllogiams of the 


LE 
z 


and when we get at some of the generul results of his 

teaching, they are not inhermonious with liberal 

modern thooght of with the teaching which has been 
+ 
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pi lance be diguod, “He meen the Tiakiy 
in ite ordinary sense, but rebuilds jt in some extra- 
ordinary sense which would be equally objectionable 
toa Unitarian. He sdmits that every eyrtcm bas ita 
divine purpose and that virtue is not confined to 
CCheistianiey, He agrece with the Spiritualin teaching 





‘original sin, He seea the root of all evil in selfishnem, 
yet he admits that « healthy egoimm, ax Hegel called 
it, ia euentiel, In sexu! matten his theorica are 
bers to the verge of laxity, A Church he con- 
tidered an ubsolute necesity, as if no individual could 

arrange his own dealings with his Creator. Altogether, 
it ia each 4 jumble of ideas, poured forth at wach leagth 


‘Noe in that direction docs the worth of Swedenborg lic. 
‘That worth is really to be found in his peychic 
porte sed Jo th pyc inaewmina wii wld 
‘been just a valuable bad ao ward of thealogy 
ever come from his pen. It is these powers and thet 
information to which we will now turn. 
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delice side of his nature. It came occasionally 10 
che surface, however, all through his life, and several 
instances have been fut on record which sbow thet 
fhe pomewed thove power which are usually called 

‘airvoyance,” where the soul appears to 
leave the body, to acquire information at a distance, 
and to return with news of whet in occurring eli 
where. It is « not encommon attribute of mediums, 
‘and can be matched by a thovsend examples among 
Splenic enainey bet it e re in people of 
intellect, and rare also when scoompanied by an 
apparently normal state of the body while the pheno- 
menoa is proceeding, Thus, in the oft-quoted 
exemple of Gothenburg, where the seer observed and 
"sported on «fein Stockholm, yoo nile ay, with 
perfect sccurscy, he wes at a dinner-party wit 
teen guests, who made valuable witness, The wory 
‘wus investigated by no leat # person than the philo- 
sopher Kant, who was « contemporary. 

‘These occasional incidents were, however, merely 
the eigns of latent powers which came to full fruition 
{quite mddenty in London in April of the year 1744. 
Te may be remarked that though the seer was of a 
‘good Swedish faenlly and was elevated to the Swedish 
Aobiliry, it was none the lees in London that his chief 
‘books were published, that his Tlumination was begun 
snd finally that he died und was buried, From the 
day of his fret vision he continued until his death, 
twenty-seven years later, to be in constant touch with 
the other world. “The same cight the world of 
spisita, bell nod heaven, were convincingly opened to 

. 
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smc, where I found many persons of my sequsintance 
of all conditions. ‘Thereafter the Lord daily opened 
the eyes of my spirit to see in perfect wakefulnew 
what was going on in the other world, and to com 
‘vere, broadawake, with angela and spirits.” 

In his firse vision Swedenborg speaks of “a kind 
of vapour steaming fram the pores of may body. It 
‘was 2 roost visible watery vapour and fell downwards 
to the ground upon the carpet.” This is a close 
description of that ectoplasm which we have found 
to be the basis of all physical phenomena. ‘The sub- 
stance has also been called “*ideoplaum,” because it 
‘takes om in an instant any shape with which it ia 
impremed by the epirit. In this cave it changed, 
coording to bis account, into vermin, which was wid 
to be asign from his Guardians that they disapproved 
of hls diet, aod wae accompanied by w clairuudient 
‘warning that he must be more careful in that 

‘What can the world make of such a narrative ? 
They may say that the man wes mad, but his life in 
the years which followed showed no sign of mental 
weaknes. Or they might say that he lied. But he 
‘was « man who was famed for his punctilious veracity. 
‘His friend Cuno, a banker of Amsterdam, said of him, 
When he geaed pon me with his smiling blus eyca 
de was as if truth itself wae speaking from them,” 
Woo he then scfdeluded and honestly mistakeo ? 
‘We have to face the fact that in the main the spiritual 
observations which he made have been confirmed sad 
emvended ince his time by innumerable poychic 
observers, ‘The true verdict ia that be was the frst 
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‘apd in many ways the grestest of the whole line of 
mmediven, that he waa eabject to the errors as well a 
to the privileges which medinmship brings, that only 
by the wudy of mediumship cam his powers be really 
tundemtood, and that in endesvouring to separste him 
frog Spitirualiam hia New Church has shown 4 con 
Plete misapprehension of his gifts, and of their true 
place im the general echeme of Nature. As a great 
pioneer of the Spiritual movement his position is both 
ineeligible and glorious, As a0 isolated Ggure with 
incomprehecaible powers, there is no place for him in 
any broad comprehensive scheme of religious thought, 

Tt ia interesting to note that he considered his 
powers to be intimately connected with a system of 
respiration. Air and ether being all around vs, it is 
as if some men could breathe more ether end lew air 
‘and so attsin a more etheric state. This, no doubt, it 
‘t crade and dumsy way of putting it, but come such 
idea runs through the work of many school of 
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exercises, Spiritual, like clectrical power, has ite 
‘llotied uae, but necds some knowledge and caution 
in handling, 


Swedenborg sums up the matter by saying that 
‘when he comamned with spirit he would for an hour 
ta time hardly drew a breath, “taking in only 
coough si to serve a « soppy to bis though” 
‘Apart from this peculiarity of respiration, Sweden 
borg was normal during his visions, though he uatur~ 
ally preferred to be secluded at euch times, He seem 
to have been privileged to exxmine the other world 
through several of its epheres, end thongh his theo- 
logical habit of mind may heve tinctured his descrip~ 
tions, oa the other hand the vast mange of his material 
knowledge guve him unvatal powers of observation 
find comparios. Let us see what were the ronin fects 
which he brought back from his numerous journcys, 
and how fer they coincide with those which have been 
obtained since his dey by peychic methods, 

He found, then, thet the other world, to which 
we all go after death, consisted of a number of different 
epheres representing various ehedes of laminoxity and 
Ibappines, each of ve going to that for which our 
spiritual condition has fitted un, We are judged in 
automatic fubion, like going to Hike by some epiritual 
law, and the result being determined by the total 
result of our life, 20 that sbachition or a desth-bed 





were lovely reproduced, and 0 alao was the general 
framework of society. He found houses in which. 
’ 
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families Hived, temples in which they wonhipped, 
Ihalls in which they ememibled for social purposca, 
palaces in which rulers might dwell. 

Death wan made easy by the presenos of exlestisl 


ace. Such new-comens hed an immediete of 
‘complete rest. They reguined consciousness in a fow 
days of our time. 


‘There were both angels and devils, but they were 
not of another order t ourselves. They were all 
human beings who had lived on carth and who were 
ither ondeveloped souls, ws devils or highly developed 
souls, es angel. 

We did not change in any way at death. Man 
lot nothing by death, but was sill a man in al respects, 
though more perfect than when in the body, He 
took with him not only hia powers but also his acquired 
nodes of thought, kis beliefs and his prejudices, 

‘All children were received equally, whether bap- 
tized or not. They grew up in the other world. 
‘Young women cothered them vatil the real mother 


‘There wes no eternal punishment, Those who 
were in the hells could work their way ont if they 
hhad the impulse. Those in the heavens were alo in 
‘0 permanent place, but were working their way to 
‘something higher. 


‘There was marriage in the form of epiritual union 
in the next world, Tt takes « own and a women to 
make a complete human anit. Swedenborg, it may 
be rama, wot never mare ini 
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‘There was no detail too small for his observation 
in the spirit apheres, He speaks of the architecture, 
the artisans’ work, the Sowers and fruits, the scribes, 
the embroidery, the art, the music, che literature, the 
tcience, the schools, the museums, the colleges, the 
Iibraties and the sports, It cay all chock conventional 
saad thoogh my beps crowns end chooce dont 

bbe tolerated and other les material things denied, 
it in hard to see. 

‘Those who left this world old, decrepit, diseased, or 
deformed, renewed their youth, and gradually eerumed 
their full vigour, “Marzied couples continued together 
if their feelings towards cach other were clove and 


the ot afte wlyivor, andes vento the death 
of che latter, when they again sect and are reunited, 
‘and love each other more tenderly than before.” 
Such ere some gleanings out of the immense store 
of information which God gent to the world through 
Bwedenborg. Again and again they have been ro- 
ested by the cont ead the peo of our own 
‘Mluminates. ‘The world has wo far dir- 
gurl sod chung to outwor and seule ena 
ception. Gradually the new knowlcdge is making 
its way, however, and when it has been entirely 
accepted the true greatness of the mistion of Sweden 
borg will be recognized, while his Biblical exegetis 
‘ill be forgotten, 
The New Clrrch, which was formed in order to 
a 
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Ie is difficult on examining Swedenborg’s life to 
Giscover what are the causes which make his present 
day followers look sskance at other prychic bodies, 

‘he did chen ia what they do now. Speaking of 
Polhem’e death the seer says: ““ He died on Monday 
and spoke with me on Thareday. I was invited to the 
funeral. He saw the hearse and exw them let down the 
coffin into the grave. He conversed with me a it 
sm gong om, king me why they bad busied im 
when e we alive, ‘When the pie pronounced dat 
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he would rise again at the Day of Judgment he asked 
why this was, when he had risen already. He won- 
desed that such a belief could obtain, considering that 
he was even now alive.” 

‘This is eatirely in accord with the experience of 
4 present-day medium. If Swedenborg was within 
his rights, theo the medium is s0 also, 

Again ; “ Brahe was beheaded at 10 in the morn- 
ing and spoke to me at 10 that night. He was with 
‘me almost without faterruption for several days." 

‘Such instances show that Swedenborg had no more 
scruples about converse with the deed than the Christ 
had whea He spoke on the mountain with Motes and 
Elliss, 
Swedenborg has laid down hie own view very 
dearly, but in considering it one has to remember 
the time in which he lived and his want of experience 
‘of the trend and object of the new revelation. This 
‘view was that God, for good and wise purposes, had 
separated the world of spirits from ours and that com- 
munication was not granted except for cogent reasons 
among which mere curiosity should not be counted. 
Every earnest student of the prychic would agree with 
it, nd every earnest Spiritualist is everse from turning 
the most solemm thing upon earth into 2 sort of pas- 
time, Ab to having a cogent rewtom, our main reason 
in that in such an age of materialism ax Swedenborg 
‘an never have imagined, we are endeavouring to prove 
the existence and mpremacy of epirit in s0 objective 
st way chat ic will meet and beat the materialize on 
their own ground. It would be hard to imagine any 
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Feasoa more cogent thea this, and therefore we have 
every fight to claim that if Swedeoborg were now 
living he would have been « leader in our modern 
psychic movement. 

Some of his followers, notably Dr. Garth Wilkin- 
ton, have put forward snother objection thus: “The 
Sanger of man in speaking with epirite is that we are 
all in sssociation with our likes, and being full of evil 
theae similar spirits, could we face them, would but 
‘confirm us in our own state of views."* 

‘To this we can only reply that though it is specious 
it is proved by experience to be falee, Man is not 
naturally bad. The average human being is good. 
‘The mere act of spiritual communication in its 
solemnity brings out the religions side. Therefore as 
a rule itis not the evi bat the good influence which is 
encountered, as the beautiful and moral records of 
ances will show. The author can testify that in 
nearly forty years of peychic work, during which he 
thas attended innumerable stances in many lands, he 
has never om any single occasion heard sn obscene 
word or any messige which could offend the ears of 
the most delicate female. Other veteran Spiritualists 
bring the came testimoay, Therefore, 
doubtedly true that evil spirits are attracted to an evil 
circle, in actual practice itis a very rare thing for any- 
‘one to be incommoded thereby. When such spirits 
come the proper procedure is oot to repulse them, but 
rather to reason gently with them and so endeavour 
to make chem realize their own condition and what 
they should da for self-improvement. ‘This bat 

* 
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‘oveurred many times within the author's pertonal 
experience and with the happiest reeult, 

Some little personal account of Swedenborg may 
fitly end this brief review of his doctrines, which is 
primarily intended to indicate his position in the 
general scheme. He must have been « most frogal, 
practical, hard-working and energetic young man, 
and a most lovable old one. Life seems to have 
mellowed him into # very gentle and venerable crea 
ture, He was placid, serene, and ever ready for con 
‘vernation which did not take a psychic turo unless his 
companions #0 desired. The material of euch con- 
vertations was always remarkable, but he was afflicted 
with a stammer which hindered his enunciation, In 
person he was tall and spare, with a spiritual face, 
blue eyes, a wig to his shoulders, dark clothing, 
kknee-breeches, buckles, and a cane, 

Swedenborg claimed that a heavy cloud was 
formed round the earth by the psychic grosmess of 
humanity, and that from time to time there was @ 
judgment and a clearing up, even as the thunder- 
‘storm clears the material atmosphere. He saw that 
the world, even in his day, was drifting into a danger- 
ous position owing to the unreason of the Churches 
‘on the one side and the reaction towards absolute 
want of religion which was caused by it. Modern 
psychic suthorities, notably Vale Owen, have spoken 
of this eyer-accumulating cloud, and there is a very 
general feeling that the necessary cleansing process 
‘will not be long postponed. 

A notice of Swedeaborg from the Spiritualisic 
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standpoint may be best concluded by an extract from 
hisown diary. He says : “ All confirmations in mattert 
pertaining to theology are, as it were, gived fast into 
the brains, and can with difficulty be removed, and 
while they remain, geavine truths can find no place.” 
He wis a very great seer, 2 great pioneer of psychic 
knowledge, and his weakness lay in those very words 
which he has written. 

‘The general reader who desires to go further will 
find Swedenborg’s most charecreristic teachings in his 
“Heaven and Hell,” “The New Jerusalem,” and 
“Arcana Calestia.” His life has been admirably 
done by Garth Wilkinson, Trobridge, cod Brayley 
Hodgetts, the present president of the English Sweden- 
borg Society. Io spite of all his cheological rym- 
bolism, his came must live eternally as the firit of all 
modern men who has given « description of the pro- 
cess of death, and of the world beyond, which is not 
founded upon the vague ecstatic and impossible 
vitions of the old Churches, but which actually corre~ 
eponds with the descriptions which we oureelves 
‘obtain from those whe endeavour to convey beck to 
‘us some clear idea of their new existence. 





CHAPTER IL 
EDWARD IRVING: THE SHAKERS 


WHE story of Edward Irving and his experience 
Te spiritual manifestations in the years from 1830 
to 1833 are of great interest to the psychic 
student, and help to bridge the gap between Sweden- 
borg on one side and Andrew Jackson Davis on the 
other. The facts are as follows = 
Edward Irving was of that hard-working poorer- 
class Scottish stock which has produced co many great 
men. Of the same stock and at the same time and 
istrict came Thomas Carlyle. Lrving was born in 
Annan in the year 1792, After » hard, studious 
youth, he developed into a very singular man. In 
person he was a giant and a Hercules in strength, his 
splendid physique being only marred by a bad out- 
ward cast of one eye—a defect which, like Byron's 
lame foot, seemed in some sort to present an analogy 
to the extremes in hia character. His mind, which 
was virile, broad and courageous, was warped by 
arly training in the narrow school of the Scottish 
Church, where the herd, crude views of the old 
Covenanters—an impossible Protestantism which re- 
presented a reaction against an impossible Catholicism 
—4till poitoned the human soul. His mental position 
‘was strangely contradictory, for while he bad inherited 
e 7 
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this cramped theology he bad failed to inherit much 
which is the very birthright of the poorer Scot. 
He was opposed to all that was liberal, and even such 
obvions measures of justice as the Reform Bill of 
1832 found in him a determined opponent. 

“This strange, eccentric, and formidable man had his 
proper environment io the 17th century, when his 
prototypes were holding moorland meetings in Gallo~ 
way and avoiding, or possibly even attacking with the 
arms of the flesh, the dragoons of Claverhouse. But, 
live when he might, he was bound to write his name 
in some fashion on the annals of his time. We read 
of his strenvous youth io Scotland, of his rivalry with 
his friend Carlyle in the affections of the clever and 
‘Vivacious Jane Welsh, of his enormous walks and feats 
of strength, of his short career as a rather violent 
school-teacher at Kirkcaldy, of his marriage to the 
daughter of minister in that town, and finally of 
Ris becoming curate or auistane to the great Dr. 
‘Chalmers, who was, at that time, the most famous 
clergyman io Scotland, and whose administration of 
his parish in Glasgow is one of the outstanding chay 
tetw in the history of the Scottish Church. In this 
capacity he gained that man-to-man acquaintance 
with the poorer classes which is the best and most 
practical of all preparations for the work of life, 
Without it, indeed, no man is complete. 

‘There was at that cime a small Scottish church in 
Hatton Garden, off Holborn, in London, which 
hhad lost its pestor and was in a poor position, both 
spiritually and financially. ‘The vacancy was offered 

8 
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to Ds. Chalmen’s assistant, and after some heart- 
searchinge was accepted by him. Here his sonorove 
eloquence and his thoroughgoing delivery of the 
Gospel message began to attract attention, and sud- 
denly the strange Scottish giant became the fethion. 
‘The bumble street was blocked by carriages on a 
Sunday morning, and come of the most distinguished 
‘men and women in London scrambled for a share of 
the very scanty accommodation. There is evidence 
that this extreme popularity did oot last, and powibly 
the preacher's habit of expounding a text for an hour 
and a half was too much for the English weakling, 
however acceptable north of the Tweed, Finally 
4 move was made to 2 larger church in Regent 
Square which could hold two thousand people, and 
there were sufficient stalwarts to fill this in decent 
fechion, though the preacher had ceased to excite the 
interest of his eatlier days. Apart from his oratory, 
Teving seems to have been 2 conscientious and hard 
working pastor, striving assiduously for the temporal 
needs of the more humble of his Sock, and ever 
ready at all hours of the day or night to follow 
the eatt of duty. 

Soon, however, there came a rift between him and 
the anthorities of his Church. ‘The matter in dispute 
made a very fine basis for a theological quarrel of the 
type which has done more harm in the world than the 
smallpox, The question was whether the Christ had 
in Him the possibility of sin, or whether che Divine 
pottion of His being was a complete and absolute ber 
to physical temptations. The aseasors contended that 
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the association of such ideas 2s sin and Christ was a 
binphemy. The obdurate clergyman, however, 
replied with some show of reason that unless the Christ 
hhad the cepacity for sin, and succesfully resisted it, 
‘His earthly Jot wax not the same as ours, and His 
virtues deserved less admiration. The matter was 
argued out in London with immense scriousnei and 
at intolerable length, with the result that the presby- 
tery declared its unanimous divapproval of the pastor's 
views, As, however, his congregation in mn ¢x- 
pressed cheir unqualified approval, he was able to 
disregard the censure of his official brethren. 

But a greater etumbling-block lay ahead, and 
Irving's encounter with it has made his name live ar 
all names live which ascociate themeclves with real 
spiritual iesucs, Ic should firt be understood that 
Irving was deeply interested in Biblical prophecy, 
especially the vague and terrible images of St. John, 
and the strangely methodical forecests of Daniel. He 
brooded much aver the years and the days which were 
fixed as the allotted time before the days of wrath 
should precede the Second Coming of the Lord. 
‘Theee were others at that time—1830 and onwards— 
who were deeply immersed in the same sombre specu- 
Jations. Among these was a wealthy banker oamed 
Drummond, who had a large country house at Albury, 
near Guildford. At this house chese Biblical students 
used to assemble from time to time, discussing and 
‘comparing their views with such thoroughness that it 
‘was not unusual for their sittings to extend over a 
week, each day being fully taken up from breakfast 
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to supper. This band was called the “Albury Pro- 
phets.” Excited by the political portents which led 
tap to the Reform Bill, they all considered that che 
foundations of the deep had been Joosened, Tc is hard 
to imagine what cheir reaction would have been hed 
they lived to witness the Great War. Ac it was, they 
‘were convinced that the end of all things was at hand, 
and they looked out cagerly for signs and porteots, 
twisting the vague and sinister words of the prophets 
into all manner of fantastic interpretations. 

Finally, above the monotonous horizon of hurnan 
happenings there did actually appear a strange mani 
featation, There had been « legend that the spiritual 
gifts of earlier days would reassert themselves before 
the end, and here apparently was the forgotten gift 
‘of tongues coming back into the expetience of man- 
kind. “Ie had begun in 1830 on the western side of 
Scotland, where the names of the sensitives, Campbell 
and MacDoasld, spoke of that Celtic blood which has 
always been more alive to spiritual influences than 
the heavier Teutonic strain. The Albury Prophets 
were much exercised io their minds, and an emissary 
‘was sent from Mr, Irving’s church to investigate and 
report, He found that the matter was very real. ‘The 
people were of good repute, one of them, indeed, a 
woman whose character could best be described a4 
saintly. ‘The strange tongues in which they both 
talked broke out st intervals, and the manifestation 
‘was accompanied by healing miracles and other signs 
of power. Clearly it was no fraud or pretence, but @ 
real inihux of some strange force which carried one 
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back to apostolic times. The faithful waited eagerly 
for farther developments. 

These were act long in coming, and they broke 
out ia Eeving’s own church. Ie waxin July, 183%, that 
it was rumoured that certain members of the congre~ 
gation had been seized in this strange way in their 
own homes, and discreet exhibitions were held in the 
vestry and other secluded places. The pastor and his 
advisers were much puzzled as to whether a more 
public demonstration sbould be tolerated. The 
mateer settled itelf, however, after the farhion of 
affairs of the spirit, and io October of che sume year 
the prosale Church of Scotland service was suddenly 
interrupted by the strange outcry of the poresed, 
Tt came so suddenly and with such vehemence, both 
at the morning and afternoon service, that a panic 
set ia in the church, and had it not been for their 
giant pastor thundering out, “Oh, Lord, still the 
tumult of the people 1” a tragedy might bave followed. 
‘There was also a good deal of histing and uproar from 
those who were conservative in their tastes, Alto- 
gether the sensation was a considerable one, and the 
newspapers of the day were Giled with it, though 
their commente were far from respectful or favourable. 

‘The sounds came from both women and men, and 
consisted in the first instance of unintelligible noises 
which were either mere gibberish, or some entirely 
unknown language. “Sudden, doleful, and unin 
telligible sounds,” says one witness.“ There was a 
force and fulness of sound,” said another description, 
“of which the delicate female organs would seem 
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incapable.” "It burst forth with an astounding and 
terrible crash,” says a third. Many, however, were 
greatly impressed by these sounds, and among them 
was Irving himself, “ There is a power in the voice 
to thrill the heart and overawe the spirit after a 
manner which I have never felt, There in a march 
tnd majesty and sustained grandeur of which I heve 
never heard the like. It is Hikest to one of the simplest 
and most ancient chants in the cathedral service in 40 
moch that F have been Jed to think that these chants, 
‘which can be traced ax high as Ambrose, are recollec- 
tions of the inspired utterances of the primitive 
Church.” 

Soon, moreover, intelligible English words were 
added to the strange outbursts. ‘These usually con- 
fisted of ejaculations and prayers, with 20 obviout 
sign of any supernormal character save that they broke 
out at unseasonable hours and independently of the 
will of the speaker. In some caves, however, these 
powers developed until the gifted one was able, while 
‘under the influence, to give Jong harangues, to lay 
down the law in most dogmatic fashion over points of 
doctrine, and to issue reproofe which occasionally 
were twirmed even in the direction of the long- 
suffering pastor. 

"There may have been—in fact, there probably 
‘war—a true psychic origin to these phenomena, but 
they bad developed in a soil of narrow bigoted 
theology, which was bound to bring them to ruin. 
Byea Swedenborg's religious eystem was too narrow 
to receive the full undistorted gifts of the spirit, oo 
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cone can imagine whar they becume when contracted 
within the cramped limite of s Scottish church, where 
every truth must be shorn or twisted until it corre- 
sponds with some fantastic text, The new good 
wine will not go into the old narrow bottles, Had 
there been a fuller revelation, then doubtless other 
messages would have been received in other fashions 
which would have presented the matter in its just 
proportions, and checked one spiritual gift by others, 
But there was no development save towards chaos. 
Some of the teaching received could not be recon- 
‘led with orthodoxy, and was therefore obviounly of 
the devil, Some of the sensitives condemned others 
as heretics, Voice was raised against voice, Worst of 
all, vome of the chief speakers became convinced 
themselves that their own speeches were diabolical, 
‘Theit chief reason seems to have been that they did 
not accord with their own spiritual convictions, which 
would scem to some of us rather an indication that 
they were angelic, ‘They entered also upon the slip- 
pery path of prophecy, and were abashed when their 
‘own prophecies did not materialize. 

‘Some of the statements which came through these 
fee, and which shocked their religious sensi- 
bilities, might seem to deserve serious consideration 
by a more enlightened generatico, ‘Thus one of 
these Bible-worshippers is recorded as saying, con- 
eoming the Bible Society, “That it was the curse 
going through the land, quenching the Spirit of 
God, by the letter of the Word of God.” Right or 
wrong, such an utterance would seem to be inde~ 
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pendent of him who uttered it, and it in in close 
accord with many of the spiritual teachings which 
we receive to-day. So long as the letter is regarded 
ax sacred, just so long can anything, even pure 
materialism, be proved from that volume. 

One of the chief mouthpieces of the spirit was # 
certain Robert Baxter—not to be confused with the 
Baxter who some thirty years later was aswociated 
with certain remarkable prophecies, ‘This Robert 
Baxter scems to have been a solid, earnest, prowaic 
citizen who viewed the Scriptures much as a lawyer 
views « legal document, with an exact valuation of 
every phraso—especially of such phrases as fiteed inte 
hhis own hereditary scheme of religion. He was on 
honest man with a restless conscience, which con- 
tinually worried him over the smaller details, while 
Jeaving him quite unperturbed as to the broad plat- 
form upon which his beliefs were constructed. This 
man was powerfully affected by the influx of spirit— 
to use his own phrase, “his mouth was opened in 
power." According to him, January 14, 1832, wat 
the beginning of those mystical 1,260 days which 
were ta precede the Second Coming and che end of 
the world, Such a prediction must have been particu- 
Iarly sympathetic to Irving with his millennial dreame 
Bat long before the days were fulfilled Irving wat 
in his grave, and Baxter had forsworn those voices 
which had, in this instance at least, deceived him. 

Baxter has written a pamphlet with the porten- 
tous title, “Narrative of Facts, Characterising the 
Superoatural Manifestations, ia Members of Mr. 
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Irving's Congregation, and other Individuals, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and formerly in the Writer Him- 
self.” Spiritual truth could no more come through 
such a mind than white light could come through 
prism, and yet in this account he has to admit the 
occurrence of many things which scem clearly pre~ 
tematural, mixed up with much that is questionable, 
and some things which are demonstrably false. ‘The 
object of the pamphlet is mainly to forswear his 
evil and invisible guides, so that he may return to 
the safe if fattish bosom of the Scottish Church, It is 
noticeable, however, that 2 second member of Irving's 
songregation wrote an answering pamphlet with an 
even longer title, which thowed that Baxter was right 
wo Tong as he was prompted by the spirit, and wrong 
in his Satanic inferences, ‘This pamphlet {x interest- 
ing as containing letters from variovs people who 
poweased the gift of cougues, showing that they were 
earnest-minded folk who were incapable of any 
conscious deception. 

What is an impartial prychic student who is 
familiar with more modern phases co say to this 
development ? Personally it seems to the author co 
have been a true paychic influx, blanketed and smoth- 
ered by & petty sectarian theology of the letter- 
perfect description for which the Pharisees were 
teproved, If he may venture his individual opinion, 
it is thre the perfect recipient of spiritual teaching is 
the eaenest man who has worked his way through all 
the orthodox creeds, and whose mind, eager and re 
ceptive, is a blank surface ready to register a new 
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impreaion exactly as received. He becomes the true 
child and pupil of other-world teaching, and all 
‘other types of Spiritualist appear to be compromises, 
This does not alter the fact that personal nobility of 
character may make the honest compromiser a fac 
higher type than che pure Spiritualist, but it applies 
only to the actuel philosophy. ‘The feld of Spiritual- 
ism is infinitely broad, and on it every variety of 
Christian, as well as the Moslem, the Hinda or 
the Parsee, can dwell io brotherhood. But 2 mere 
acceptance of spirit return and communion is not 
‘enough. Many savages have that. We need » moral 
code as well, and whether we regard Christ at 4 
benevolent teacher or as a divine ambassador, Hit 
actual ethical teaching in one form or another, ever 
if not coupled with His name, is an essential thing 
for the upliftment of mankind, But always it must 
be checked by reason, and acted upon in the spirit 
and not according to the letter. 

‘This, however, is digression. In the voices of 
1831 there are the signs of real psychic power. It 
fs a recognized spiritual law ehat all peychic mani- 
festations become distorted when seen through the 
medium of narrow sectarian religion. It is also a law 
tbat pompous, inflated persons attract mischievous 
entities and ate the butte of the spirit world, being 
made game of by the use of large names and by pro- 
phecies which make the prophet ridiculous. Such 
were the guides who descended upon the flock of 
‘Mr, Irving, and produced various effocts, good or 
bad, according to the instrument used. 
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‘The unity of the Church, which had been shaken 
by the previous censure of the presbytery, dimolved 
under this new ¢rial. There was a large secession, 
and the building was claimed by the trastecs. Irviog 
‘and the etalwarte who were loyal to him wandered 
forth in search of new premises, and found them in 
the hall used by Robert Owen, the Socialist, philan- 
thropiet, and fee-thinker, who was destined twenty 
years later to be one of the pioneer converts to 
Spiritualism. Here, in Gray’s Ion Road, Irving 
rallied the faithful. It cannot be denied that the 
Choreh, as he organized it, with its ange, its elders, 
its deacons, its tongues, and its prophecies, was the 
best reconstruction of « primitive Christian Church 
that has ever been made. If Peter or Paul reincar~ 
nated in London they would be bewiblered, and 
powsibly horrified, by St. Paul's or by Westminster 
Cathedral, but they would certainly have been in a 
perfectly familiar atmosphere in che gathering over 
which Irving presided. A wise man recognizes that 
God may be approached from innumerable angles, 
‘The minds of men and the spirit of the times vary 
in their reaction to the great central cause, and one 
‘oan only insist upon a broad charity both in oneself 
and in others, It was in this that Irving seems to 
hhave been wanting. It was always by the stendard 
of that which was 4 sect among sects that he would 
measure the universe. There were times when he was 
‘vaguely conscious of this, and it may be that those 
wrestlings with Apollyoa, of which he complains, 
even as Bunyan and the Poritens of old used to com 
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pltin, had a strange explanation. Apoliyon was really 
the Spirit of Truth, and che inward struggle wes not 
between Faith and Sin, but was really between the 
darkness of inherited dogma, and the light of ioherent 
and instinctive reason, God-given, and rising for ever 
in revolt against the absurdities of man, 

But Irving ved very intensely and the succesive 
ctises through which he had passed had broken him 
down. ‘These contests with argumentative theologians 
and with recalciteant members of his flock may seem 
trivial things to us when viewed far off down the vista 
of years, but to bim, with his cages, earnest, storm 
tora soul, they were vital and terrible. To the un- 
fertered mind this sect or that seems a matter of 
indifference, but to Irving, both from heredity and 
from education, the Scottish Church was the ark of 
God, and yet he, its zealous, faithful von, driven by 
his own conscience, had rushed forth and had found 
the great gates which contained Salvation daromed 
and barred behind him. He was a branch cut from 
the tree, and he withered. It is a true simile, and 
it is more than a simile, for it became an actual 
physical fact. This giant in early middle age wilted 
find shrank. “His great frame stooped. His checks be- 
came hollow and wan. His eyes shone with the bale- 
fal fever which was consuming him. And so, working 
to the very end aod with the words, “If I die, I die 

it ‘upon his fips, his soul passed forth 

into that clearer snd more golden light where the 

tited brain finds rest and che anxious spirit enters 

into a peace and assurance which life hes never given. 
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Apart from this isolated ineideat of Erving’s Church, 
there was one other peychic manifestation of those days 
which led more directly to the Hydesville revelation. 
‘This wor the outbreak of spiritual phenomena among 
the Shaker communities in the United States, which 
hhas received less attention than it deserves. 

‘These good people scem to have had affiliations on 
the one side with the Quakers, and, on the other, 
with the refugees from the Cevennes, who came to 
England to excape the persecution of Louie XIV, 
Even in England their harmless lives did not screen 
them from the persecution of the bigots, and they 
were forced to emigrate to America about the time 
of the War of Independence. ‘There they founded 
ttlements in various parts, living simple cleanly 
lives upon communistic principles, with sobriety and 
chastity as their watchword. It is not surprising that 
te the prychic cloud of other-world power dowly 
fettled upon the earth it should have found its first 
response from auch altruistic communities. In 1837 
there were sixty such bodies in existence, and all of 
them responded in various degrees to the new power. 
‘They kept their experiences very strictly to them- 
selves at the time, for as their elders subsequently 
‘explained, they would certainly have been all con- 
signed to Bedlam had they told what had actually 
occurred. ‘Two books, however, “ Holy Wisdom” 
and “The Sacred Roll,” which arose from their ex 
petiences, appeared afterwards, 

‘The phenomena seem to have begun with the 
sual warning noises, and to bave been followed by 
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the obsession from time to time of neasty all the 

ity. Everyone, man and woman, proved to 
be open to spirit possesion. The invaders only 
came, however, after asking permission, and at euch 
Intervals as did not interfere with the work of the 
community. ‘The chief visitants were Red Indian 
spirits, who came collectively at 2 tribe. “One or 
owo elders might be in the room below, and there 
would be a knock at the door and the Indians would 
ask whether they might come in. Permision being, 
given, a whole tribe of Indian spirits would troop into 
the housc, and in a few minutes you would hear 
“Whoop!” here and “Whoop!” there ali over the house.” 
‘The whoops emanated, of course, from the vocal organs 
of the Shakers themselves, but while under the Indian 
control they would talk Indian among themselves, 
dance Indian dances, and in all ways thow that they 
were really possessed by the Redskin spirit, 

One may well ak why thovld these North 
‘Americen aborigines play so large « part not only ia 
the inception, but in the continuance of this move- 
ment? There are few physical mediums in this 
country, aa well as in America, who have not a Red 
Indian guide, whose photograph has not infrequently 
been obtained by psychic means, still retaining his 
wealp-locks and his robes, It is one of the many 
mysteries which we have still to solve, We can only 
ay for certain, from our own experience, that such 
spirits are powerful in producing physical phenomena, 
bbut that they never present the higher teaching which 
comes to us either from European of from Oriental 
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spirits. The physical phenomena are sill, however, 
of very great importance, 2s calling the attention of 
sceptics to the matter, and therefore the part assigned 
to the Indians is # very vital one. Men of the rude 
‘open-air type sean in spict life to be expecially ateo- 
Gated with the crude manifestations of spirit activity, 
and it has been repeatedly saserted, though it is hard 
to say how it could be proved, that their chief organizer 
‘was aa adventurer who in life was koown ax Henry 
‘Morgan, and died 28 Governor of Jamaica, a post 
to which he bad been appointed in the time of 
Charles TI. Such unproved assertions are, it must be 
admitted, of no value in our present state of know- 
ledge, but they should be put on record as further 
{information may io time shed some new light upon 
them, John King, which is the spirit name of the 
alleged Henry Morgan, isa very real being, and there 
are few Spiritualists of experience who have not secn 
hhis heavily-bearded face and heard his masterful 
voice, As to the Indians who are his colleagues or 
his subordinates, one can but hazard the conjecture 
thot they are children of Nature who are nearer 
pethaps to the primitive secrets than other more 
complex races. It may be that their special work is 
of the nature of an expiation and stonement-~en 
explanation which the author has heard from their ips. 

‘These remarks may well seem a digression from 
the actual experience of the Shakers, but the diffi- 
coltics raised in the mind of the inquirer arise largely 
from the number of new facts, without any order o 
explanation, which he is forced to encouoter, His 
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mind has no possible pigeon-hole into which they can 
be fitted. Therefore, the author will endeavour in 
these pages to provide so far as postibte from his own 
‘experience, or from that of those upon whom he can 
rely, such sidelights as may make the matter more 
intelligible, and give at least a hint of those laws which 
lie behind, and are ae binding upon epirite es upon 
ounelves, Above all, the inquirer must cast away for 
ever the ides that the discarnate are necessarily wise or 
powerful entities. They have their individuality and 
their limitations, even as we have, and these limitations 
become the more marked when they have to manifest 
themselves through so foreign a substance as matter, 

The Shakers had among them a man of out- 
standing intelligence named P. W. Evans, who gave 
a very clear and entertiniog account of all this 
matter, which may be sought by the curious in the 
New York Daily Graphic of November 24, 1874, 
and has been largely copied into Colonel Olcott's 
wark, “ People From the Other World.” 

‘Mr. Evans and his associates after the first disturb- 
ance, physical and mental, caused by this spirit 
inraption, settled down to study what ic really meant. 
"They came to the conclusion that the matter could 
be divided into three phases. The first phase was the 
actual proving to the observer that the thing was real, 
‘The second phate was one of instruction, 2s even the 
Ihumblese spicit can bring information as to his owa 
experience of after-death conditions. ‘The third phase 
‘was called the missionary phase and was the practical 
application, The Shakers came to the unexpected 
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conclusion thar the Indians were there not to teach 
tut to be taught. They procclytized them, therefore, 
exactly 2s they would have done in life, A similar 
experience has occurred since then in very 
Spiritualistic circles, where humble and lowly epicits 
have come to be taught thet which they should have 
earned ip this world had true teachers been available, 
One may well ask why the higher spirits over there 
do aot supply this want? ‘The answer given to the 
‘author upon one notable occasion wes, " These people 
are very «much nearer than to us, You can 
reach them where we fail 

It is clear from this that the good Shakers were 
never in touch with the higher guides—posiibly they 
did not need guidence—end that their visitors were 
‘on alow plane. For seven years these visitations con- 
tinved, When the spicits left they informed their 
hhoste that they were going, but that presently they 
‘would retum, and that when they did v0 they would 
pervade the world and enter the palace at well as the 
cottage. It was just four years later that the Rochester 
knockings broke out. When they did eo, Elder 
Evans and another Shaker visited Rochester and saw 
the Fox sisters. Their arcival was geeeted with great 
enthusiasm from the unseen forces, who proclaimed 
thet chis was indeed the work which had been foretold. 

‘One remark of Elder Evans is worth transcribing, 
When asked, “Don’t you thiok your experience it 
much the same as that of monks and uns in the 
Middle Ages?” he did not answer. “ Ques were 
angelic but these others were diabolical,” as would 
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hhave been said bad the situation been reversed, but 
he replied with fine candour and breadth of mind, 
“Certainly. ‘That is the proper explanation of them 
through all the ages. The visions of Saint Theresa 





quently had vouchsafed to the members of our 
society.” When further asked whether magic and 
necromancy did not belong to the same category, he 
answered, “Yes, That is when Spiritualism is used 
for selfish ends.” It is clear that there were men 
living nearly » century ago who were capable of 
instructing our wise men of to-day. 

That very remarkable woman, Mrs, Hardinge 
Britten, has recorded in her “ Modero American 
Spiritualism ” how she came in close contact with the 
Shaker community, and was shown by them the 
records, taken at the time, of their spiritual visitation, 
Tn them it was stated that the mew era was to be 
augurated by an extraordinary discovery of material 
2 well as of spiritual wealth. ‘This is « most remark- 
able prophecy, as it is a matter of history that the 
goldfields of Californie were discovered within 2 very 
short time of the psychic outburse. A Swedenhorg 
with his doctrine of correspondences might perheps 
‘contend thet the one was complementary ta the other. 

‘This episode of the Shaker manifestations is 2 very 
distinct link between the Swedenhorg pioneer work 
and the perfod of Davis and the For sisters. We shall 
now consider the career of the former, which is 
intimately astociated with the tise and progres of the 
modern peychic movement. 
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CHAPTER IL 
‘THE PROPHET OF THE NEW REVELATION 


NDREW JACKSON DAVIS was one of che 
most remarkable men of whom we have any 
exact record. Born in 1826 on the banks of the 

‘Hudson, his mother was an uneducated woman, with 

4 visionary turn which was allied to vulgar supersti- 

tion, while his father was « drunken worker in leather. 

He has written the details of his own childhood in a 

‘carious book, * The Magic Staff,” which brings home 

to us che primitive and yet forceful life of the American 

provinces in the firtt half of lat century. The people 

‘were rude and uneducated, bue their spiritual eide was 

very much alive, and hey seem to have been reaching 

‘out continually for some new thing. Tt was in these 

country districts of New York in the space of a few 

years that both Mormonism and modern Spitituatism 

‘were evolved. 

‘There never could have been a lad with fewer 
natural advantages than Davis. He was feeble in 
body and starved io mind. Outside an occasional 
school primer he could only recall one book thet he 
‘jhad ever read up to his sixteenth yer. Yet in that 
poor entity there lurked such spiritual forces that 
before he wes twenty he hed written one of the most 
profound and original books of philotophy ever pro- 
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duced. Could there be a clearer proof thar nothing 
‘came from himself, and that he was but a conduit pipe 
through which Bowed the knowledge of that vast 
reservoir which finds such inexplicable outlets? The 
valour of a Joan of Arc, the sanctity of « Theresa, the 
wisdom of a Jackson Davis, the supernormal powers 
of a Daniel Home, all come from the same source. 

In his later boyhood, Davis's latent peychic powers 
began to develop. Like Josa, he heerd voices in the 
fields—gentle voices which gave him good advice and 
comfort. Clairvoyance followed this clairaudicace. 
At the time of his mother’s death, he had a striking 
vision of a lovely home in a land of brightness which 
hhe conjectured to be the place to which his mother had 
gone. His full capacity was tapped, however, by the 
chance that a travelling showman who exhibited the 
‘wonders of mesmerism came to the village and experi- 
mented upon Davis, as well at on many other young 
rrustics who desired to experience the sensation. It 
wat toon found that Davis had very remarkable 
dlairvoyant powers, 

‘These were developed not by the peripatetic 
meumerist, but by « local tailor named Levingston, 
‘who seems to bave been a pioneer thinker. He was 
so intrigued by the wonderful gifts of his subject, that 
‘ne abandoned his prosperous business and devoted his 
whole time to working with Davis and to using bis 
clairvoyant pawers far the diagnosis of disease. Davis 
hhad developed che power, common among psychics, 
of seeing without che eyes, including things which 
could not be seen in any case by freman vision, At 
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firet, che gift was used a¢ a sort of amusement in reading 
the letters or the watches of the assembied rustics 
when his eyes were bandaged, In such cases ail parts 
of the body can assume the function of sight, end the 
reason probably is that the etherie or spiritual body, 
which powesset the same organs as the physical, is 
wholly or partially disengaged, aod that it registers 
the impremion. Since it might amume any porture, 
or might turn completely round, one would naturally 
get vision from any angle, end an explanation it 
furnished of such cases as che author met in the north 
of England, where Tom Tyrrell, the famovs medium, 
wed to walk souad s room, admiring the pictures, 
with the back of his head turned towards the walls 
on which they were hung. Whether in such cases 
the etheric eyes see the picente, o whether they see 
the etheric duplicete of the picture, is one of the 
many problems which we leave to our descendants. 
Levingston used Davis at first for medical dieg- 
nosis. He described how the human body became 
transparent to his spirit eyes, which seemed to act from 
the centse of his forehead. Each organ stood out 
learly and with a special radiance of ite own which 
‘was dimmed in case of disease, To the orthodox 
medical mind, with which the author has much eym~ 
pathy, uch powers are cuepect as opening a door for 
quackery, and yet he i bouad to admit that all chat 
was atid by Davis has been corroborated within his 
‘own experience by Mr, Bloomfeld, of Melbourne, 
who described to bim the amazement which be felt 
when this power came suddenly upon him in the 
2 
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eet, and revealed the anatomy of two persons who 
were walking in front of him, So well attested are 
such powers that it har been not enusval for medical 
men to engage dairvoyants as helpers in diagnosin 
Hippocraces mays, “The affections suffered by the 
body the soul wees with shor eyes.” Apparently, 
then, the ancients knew something of euch methods, 
Davis's ministrations were not confined to thove who 
were in his presence, but bie soul or etheric body 
could be liberated by the magnetic manipulation of 
his employer, and could be sent forth like 2 carrier 
pigeon with the certainty that it would come home 
again bearing any desired information, Apert from 
the humanitarian mission on which it was usually 
engaged it would sometimes roam 2¢ will, and he bet 
described in wonderful passages how he would see 4 
translucent earth beneath him, with the great veins of 
mineral beds shining through ike masses of molten 
metal, each with its own Gery radiance. 

Tris notable that at this earlier phase of Davin's 
prychic experience he had po memory when he 
returned from trance of what his impressions had 
been, ‘They were registered, however, upon his ewb- 
conscious mind, and at a later date he recalled them 
ail clearly. For the time he was 2 source of instruc- 
tion to others but remained ignorant himself, 

Until then his development had been on lines 
which are not uncommon, and which could be matched 
within the experience of every peychic student. But 
then there occurred an episode which wat entitely 
novel and which is detcribed in clove detail in the 
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autobiography. Put briefly, the facts were these. 
(On the evening of March 6, 1844, Davis was suddenly 
possessed by some power which led him to dy from 
the little town of Poughkeepsic, where he lived, and 
to hurry off, io a condition of eemi-trance, upon a 
rapid journey. Whes be regained his clear per- 
ceptions he found himself among wild mountaiay, and 
there he claims to have met two venerable men with 
whom he held intimate and elevating communion, the 
‘ene vpon medicine and the other upon morals, All 
night he was out, and when he inquired his where- 
abouts next morning he was told that he was ia che 
Catskill Mountains and forty miles from his home. 
‘The whole narrative reads like a subjective experience, 
a dream or a vision, and one would not besitate to 
place it as such were it not for the details of his re~ 
ception and the meal he ate upon his retura. It 
is a possible alternative thet the fight into the moun- 
(ain was a reality and the interviews a dream. He 
claims that he afterwards ideotified his two meatora 
as Galen and Swedeoborg, which is interesting 2s being 
the first contact with the dead which he had ever 
recognized. The whole episode seeros visionary, and 
hhad no direct beating upoa the lad’s remarkable future, 

‘He felt higher powers stitring within him, and it 
‘was remarked 10 him that when he wat asked pro- 
found questioos in che mesmeric trance he alwayt 
replied, “"T will angwer that in my book.” In his 
nineteenth year he felt that the hour for writing the 
book had come, The mesmeric influence of Leving- 
ston did not, for some reason, scem suited for this, and 
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a Dr, Lyon was chosen as the new mesmerist. Lyon 
threw up his practice and wet with his singular 
protégé to New York, where they presently called 
upon the Rev. William Fishbough ta come and act 
teanuensi, The intuitional selection seems to 
have been justified, for he slso at once gave up his 
‘work and obeyed the summons. Then, the apparatus 
being ready, Lyon threw the lad day after day into 
the magnetic trance, and his utterances were taken 
down by the faithful secretary. There wat no money 
and no publicity in the matter, and even the most 
fceptical critic cannot but admit that the occupation 
and objecte of these three men were a wonderful con- 
east to the money-making material world which 
surrounded them. ‘They were reaching out to the 
beyond, and what ean man do that is nobler ? 

It i to be understood that 2 pipe can carry no 
more than its own diameter permits, ‘The digmeter 
of Davis was very diferent from that of Swedenborg. 
Exch got knowledge while in an illomineted state. 
But Swedenborg was the most learned man in 
Europe, while Davis was as ignorant a young man a6 
could be found in the State of New York. Sweden- 
borg's revelation was perhaps the greater, though 
more likely to be tinged by his own brain. ‘The 
revelation af Davis was incomparably the greater 
miracle, 

Dr, George Bush, Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of New York, who was one of those pre- 
sent while the trance orations were being taken down, 
writes 
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T ean solemnly affres that I have heard Davis corcectly 
quote the Hebrew language in his lectures, and display 
1 knowledge of geclogy which would have been astonishing 
in a person of hia age, even if he bad devoted years to the 
srudy. He has discissed, with the most signal ability, 
the profoundest questions of historical and biblical arch 
‘ology, of mythology, of the origin and adisity of language, 
saad the progress of civilization among the different nations 
of the globe, which would do honour to any scholar of 
age, even if in reaching them he bad the advantage of sccets 
10 all the libracies in Christendom. Indeed, if he had 
stequired all the information he gives forth in these lectures, 
not in the two years since he left the shoemaker's bench, 
but in his whole life, with the most assiduous study, 20 
prodigy of intellect of which the world hus ever heard 
‘would be for a moment compared with him, yet not a single 
‘volume or page has he ever read. 

Davis has « remarkable pen-picture of himeelf at 
that moment, He atks us to take stock of his equip- 
ment. “The circumference of his head is unusually 
small,” cays he. "If size is the measure of power, 
then this youth's mental capacity is unusually Emited. 
His lungs are weak end unexpanded. He had not 
dwelt amid refining iofluences~manners ungentle 
and awkward. He has not reed a book save one, 
He knows nothing of grammar or the rules of tan- 
‘guage, nor astociated with Literary or scientific per- 
won” Such was the lad of nineteen from whom 
there now poured a perfect cataract of words and ideas 
which are open to the criticism not of simplicity, but 
‘of being too complex and too shrouded in learned 
terms, although always with a consistent thread of 
reason and method beneath them. 
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It is very well to talk of the subconscious mind, 
bot this has usually beeo taken as ehe appearance of 
ideas which have beep received and then submerged. 
‘When, for example, the developed Davis could recall 
what had happened in his trances during his un- 
developed days, that wat a clear instance of the 
emerging of the buried impresions. But it seems 
an abuse of words to talk of the unconscious mind 
when we are dealing with something which could 
never by notmal means have reached any stratum 
of the mind, whether conscious ar not, 

Such was the beginning of Davis's great paychic 
revelation which extended eventually over many 
books and is all covered by the name of the “ Har- 
mmonial Philosophy.” Of ite natore and its place in 
peychic teaching we shall treat later. 

In this phase of his life Davis claims still to have 
‘been under the direct influence of the person whom 
he afterwards identified 2s Swedenborg—a name quite 
‘unfamiliar to him at ehe time, From time to time he 
received a clairaudient summons to “ go up into the 
mauatain.” This mountain was a kill on the farther 
bank of the Hudson opposite Poughkeepsie. There 
fon the mountain he claims that he met and spoke 
with a venerable figure. ‘There seems to have beea 
none of the details of a materialization, and the 
deat has no analogy in our peychic experience, ave 
indeed—and one speaks with all reverence—when the 
Christ elso went up into a mountain and communed 
with the formas of Moses and Elias. There the analogy 
seems complete, 
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‘Davis does not appear to have been at all a retigi- 
ous man in the ordinary conventional sense, although 
he wes drenched with erue spiritual power, His 
‘views, so far as one can follow therm, were very critical 
as regards Biblicel revelution, and, co put it at the 
lowest, he was no believer in literal interpretation, 
But he was honest, earnest, unvensl, anxious to get 
the troth and conscious of his respoosibility in 
spreading it. 

For two years the unconscions Davis continued to 
dictate his Book upon the eecrets of Nature, while 
the conicious Davis did a litte self-education in New 
York with occasionsl restorative visite to Pough+ 
kkeepsic. He bad begun to attract che attention of 
rome serious people, Edgar Allan Poe being one of 
his visitors, His peychic development went on, and 
before he reached his twenty-fint year he had 
attained a state when he needed no second person co 
throw him into trance but could do it for hire, 
‘His subconscious memory too was at Jast opened, and 
he was able to go over the whole iong viste of his 
experiences. It wat at thie time that he sat by 2 
dying woman and observed every detail of the 
soul’s departure, 2 wonderful description of which is 
given in the first volume of the “Great Harmonia.” 
Althongh this description has been issued as a separate 
pamphlet it is not a5 well known as it should be, and 
4 short epitome of it may ioterest the reader. 

‘He begina by the consoling reflection that his own, 
voul-fights, which were death in everything save 
duration, hed chown fim thet the experience war 
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* interesting and delightful," and chat those symptoms. 
which appear to be signs of pain are really the uncon- 
sciovs reflexes of the body, and have no significance. 
He then tells how, having first thrown himself into 
what he calle the “Superior condition," he thus 
observed the stages from the spiritual tide, “The 
material eye can only see what ie material, and the 
spiritual what ‘itual,"" but as everything would 
seem to have 1 episitual counterpart che result i the 
tame. ‘Thus when 2 spirit comes to us it is not us 
that it perceives but our etheric bodies, which are, 
however, duplicates of our real ones. 

Ie was this etheric body which Davis saw emerging 
from its poor outworn envelope of protoplasm, which 
finally lay empty upon the bed like the shrivelled 

whea the moth is free. ‘The proces began 
by an extreme concentration in the brain, which 
became more and more luminous at the extremities 
decame darker, It is probable chat man never thinks 
to clearly, or in to intensely conscious, as he becomes 
after all means of indicating his thoughts have left him, 
‘Then the new body begins to emerge, the head disen- 
‘gaging iteelf first. Soon it has completely freed iteelf, 
standing at right-angles to the corpse, with its feet near 
the head, and with come luminous vitat band between 
which corresponds to the umbilical cord. When the 
‘cord snaps a small portion is drawn back into the dead 
body, and it is this which preserves it from instant 
putrefection. As to the etheric body, it takes some 
little time to adapt itself eo its new surroundings, snd 
in this instance it then pastod out through the open 
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doors. “I saw her pass chrough the adjoining room, 
‘out of the door and step from the house into the 
atmosphere, . . . Immediately upon her emergement 
she was joined by ewo friendly spirits 
from the spiritual couatry, and after tenderly recog- 
nizing and communing with each other the three, in 
‘the most graceful manner, began sscending obliquely 
through the ethereal envelopment of our globe. 

‘walked so naturally and fraternally together 
that I could scarcely realize the fact that they trod the 
tie—they seemed to be walking on the side of a 
glorious bat familiar mountain, I continued to gaze 
upon them until che distance shut them from my 
view.” 

Such is the vision of Death as seen by A. J. Davis 
—A very different one from that dark horror which has 
to long obsessed the human imagination. If thin be 
the truth, thea we can sympathize with Dr, Hodgwon 
in his exclamation, “ can hardly bear to wait.” 
But is it troe? We can only say that there is « great 
deal of corroborative evidence, 

‘Many who have been in the cataleptic oondi- 
tion, or who have been so ill that they have sunk into 
deep coma, have brought back impressions vety con 
sintene with Davis's expianstion, though others have 
returned with their minds completely blank. The 
author, when at Cincinoati in 1923, was brought into 
contact with a Mrs. Monk, who bad been set down 
aa dead by her doctors, and for an hour or #0 had 
experienced a post-mortem existence before some 
freak of fate restored her to life. She wrote a short 
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account of her experience, in which she had 1 vivid 
remembrance of walking out of the room, just as 
Davis described, and also of the silver thread which 
continued to uoite her living soul to her comatose 
body. A remarkable case was reported in Light, also 
(March 25, 1922), in which the five daughters of a 
dying woman, all of them clairvoyant, watched and 
reported the proces of their mother's death, ‘There 
again the description of the process wat very analogous 
to that given, and yet there is sufficient difference in 
this aod other accounes to suggest that the sequence 
of events is not always regulated by the came laws, 
Another variation of extreme interest is to be found 
in a drawing done by 2 child medium which depicts 
the soul leaving the body and is described in Mra 
De Morgan’s “ From Matter to Spirit {p. 121). 
‘This book, with its weighty preface by the celebrated 
oxathematicign Professor De Morgen, is one of the 
pioneer works of the spiritual movement in Great 
Britain. When one refects that it was publiched in 
1863 one’s heart grows heavy at the success of thove 
forces of obstruction, reflected so strongly in the 
Press, which bave succeeded for so many years in 
standing between God's message and the human race. 

The prophetic power of Davis can only be got 
over by the sceptic if he ignores the record. Before 
1856 he prophesied in detail the coming of the motor 
car and of the typewriter, In his book, “The 
Penetralia,” appears the following: 

" Question : Will utilitarianism make any dis 
coveries in other locomotive directions 
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“ Yeas look out about these daye for carriages and 
travelling saloons on couotry roads—without horses, 
without steam, without any visible motive power— 
moving with greater speed and far more safety than 
at present. Carriages will be moved by a strange and 
beautiful and simple admixture of aqueous and atmo- 
spheric grsce—so easily condensed, 60 simply ignited, 
and to imparted by 2 machine somewhat resembling 
ue engines, ae to be entirely concealed and manage- 
able between the forward wheels. These vehicles will 
xy embarrasaments now experienced by 
in thinly populated territories. The 
first requisite for these land locomotives will be good 
roads, upon which with your engine, without your 
horses, you may travel with great rapidity. These 
carriages seem to me of uncomplicated construction.” 

«He was next asked: 

“Do you perceive any plan by which to expedite 
the art of writing?” 

“Yes; Lam almost moved to invent an automatic 
peychogrepher—thet is, an artificial soul-writer. It 
may be constructed something like # pismo, one brace 
or scale of keys to represent the elementary sounds; 
another and lower tier to represeat a combination, and 
will another for a rapid re-combination; to that a 
Person, inscead of playing a piece of music, may touch 
‘off 2 vermon of @ poetn.”” 

80, too, this seer, in reply to a query regardin 
what wat then termed “atmospheric navigation, 
felt “ deeply impressed " thet " the necessary mechan~ 
isto transcend the adverse currents of sir, oo that 
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‘we may sail as easily and safely and pleasantly ax birds 
—is dependent on 2 bew motive power. This power 
will come. Et will not oaly move the locomotive on 
the rail, and the carriage on the country road, but the 
serial cars also, which will move through the sky from 
‘coustry to constry.” 

He predicted the coming of Spiritualism in his 

“ Principles of Natuce,” published in 1847, where he 
ways: 

Ir ia 2 tmuth that spirits commune with one another 
while one is in the body and the other in the higher spheres 
—and this, too, when the peeson in the body is unconecious 
‘of the influx, and hence cannot be convinced of the fuct ; 
sand this truth will ere iong present itself in the form of « 
living demonstration. And the world will hal with delight 
che nshering-in of that era when the interiors of men wil 
bbe opened, and the spiritusl communion will be estxb- 
ished much as is now being enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
‘Mary, Jupiter and Saturn, 


‘In this matter Davis's teaching was definite, but 
it muse be admitted that in a good deal of his work he 
is indefinite and that it is bard reading, for it is dis- 
figured by the use of long words, and occasionally he 
een invents a vocabulary of his own. It was, how- 
ever, on a very high moral and intellectual level, and 
might be best described as an up-to-date Christianity 
with Christ’s ethics applied to modern problems and 
entirely freed from all trace of dogma.  Docu- 
mentary Religion," as Davis called it, was not in bis 
opinion religion at all. ‘That name could only be 
applied to the personal product of reason and spiritu- 
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ality. Such was the general line of teaching, mixed 
up with many revelations of Nature, which was laid 
down in the successive books of the “ Harmonia 
Philosophy” which evccecded “Nature's Divine 
Revelations,” and occupied the next few years 
of his fife, Much of the teachiog appeared in a 
strange paper called "The Univercedum,” and much 
‘was apread by lectures in which he laid before the 
public the results of his revelations. 

Yo his spiritual vision Davis saw an arrangement 
of the universe which corresponds closely with that 
which Swedeoborg had already noted, and with that 
afterwards taught by the spirits and accepted by the 
Spiritualists, He saw a life which resembled that of 
earth, a life that may be called semi-material, with 
pleasures and purvnits that would appeal to our 
natures which had been by no means changed by 
death, He saw study for the stodious, congenial 
tasks for the energetic, art for the artistic, beauty for 
the lover of Nature, rest for the weary onet. He saw 
graduated phases of spiritual life, chrough which one 
Wowly rose to the sublime and the celestial. He 
carried his magnificent vision onward beyond the 
present universe, and saw it dissolve once more into 
the fire-mist from which it had consolidated, and then 
consolidate once more to form the stage on which 
hhigher evolution could take place, the highest class 
here etarting 25 the lowest class there. ‘This process 
‘he saw renew itself innumerable times, covering 
trillions of years, and ever working towards refinement 
and purification, These spheres he pictured as con- 
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centric rings round the world, but as he admits chat 
neither time nor space define themselves clearly in hia 
visions, we need not cake their geography in too literal 
atente, The object of life was to qualify for advance 
ment in this tremendous scheme, and the best method 
of human advancement was to get away from sin— 
not oxly the sing which ere usvally recognized, but 
also those sine of bigotry, narrownew and hardness, 
which are very especially blemishes not of the 
ephemeral flesh but of the permanent spirit. For 
this puspose the return to simple life, simple beliefs, 
and primitive brotherhood was essential. Money, 
alcohol, lust, violence and priesteraft—in its narrow 
nente—were the chief impediments to racial progress 

Tt must be admitted that Davis, so far as onc can 
{follow his life, lived up to his own profesions. He 
‘was very humble-minded, and yet he was of the stuff 
that saints are made of. “His autobiography extends 
only to 1857, so that he was little over thirty when 
he published it, but it gives a very complete and some- 
times an involuntary insight into the man. He was 
very poor, but he was just and charitable. He wat 
very earnest, and yet he was patient in argument and 
gentle under contradiction. ‘The worst motives were 
imputed to him, and he records them with a tolerant 
mile, “He gives a full account of his fret two mar- 
rages, which were as unusual as everything else about 
him, but which reflect nothing bot credit upon him. 
From the date at which “* The Magic Stuf” finiches 
hhe seems to have carried on the same life of alternate 
writing and jecturing, winning more and more the 
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‘ar of the world, until he died in the year 19to at the 
age of eighty-four. The last years of his life he spent 
as Keeper of some small book-store in Boston. The 
fact that his “ Harmonial Philosophy "has now passed 
through some forty editions in the United States is a 
proof that the seed which he scattered 60 assiduously 
hhas not all fallen upon barren ground. 

‘What is of importance to us is the part played by 
Davis at the commencement of the spiritual revela- 
tion. He began to prepare the ground before that 
revelation occurred. He was clearly detined to be 
Glosely amociated with it, for he was aware of the 
material demonstration at Hydesville upon the very 
day when it occurred. From hie notes there is quoted 
the sentence, under the vital date of March 31, 1848: 
“About daylight this morning a warm breathing 
passed over my face and I heard 2 voice, tender and 
trong, saying, ' Brother, the good work has begun— 
behold, « living demonstration is born,” J was left 
wondering what could be meant by such a message.” 
It was the beginning of the mighty movement in 
which he was to act as prophet. His own powers were 
themselves supernormal upon the mental side, just as 
the physical sigos were upon the material side, Each 
supplemented the other. He was, up to the Timit 
of his capacity, the soul of the movement, the one 
brain which had a clear vision of the message 
which was heralded in so novel and strange a wi 
‘No man can take the whole message, for it ix infinite, 
and rises ever higher as we come into contact with 
higher beings, but Davis interpreted it 60 well for his 
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day and generation that little can be added even now 
to his conception. 

He had advanced one step beyond Bwedenborg, 
though he had not Swedenborg's mental equipment 
with which to marshal his results, Swedenborg had 
veen a heaven and hell, even as Davis saw it and hax 
described it with fuller detail, Swedenborg did not, 
however, get a clear vision of the position of the dead 
and the true nature of the spirit world with the posti- 
bility of return as it was fevealed to the Ametican 
seer, This knowledge ceme slowly to Davis, His 
strange interviews with what he described as " mete~ 
alized spirits” were exceptional things, end he drew 
no common conclusions from them. It was later when 
hhe was brought into contact with actual spicitual 
phenomena that he was able to sec the full meaning of 
‘them, This contact was not established at Roches'er, 
but rather at Stratford in Connecticut, where Davis 
‘was a witness of the Poltergeist pheoomena which 
broke out in the household of 2 clergyman, Dr. 
Phelps, in che early months of 1850, A study of 
these led him to write « pamphlet, " The Philosophy 
of Spiritual Intercourse,” expanded afterwards to a 
book which contains much which the world has not 
‘yet mastered, Some of it, in ite wise restraint, 
also be commended to some Spiriualists, “8; 
aliae ix useful ss a living demonstration of a future 
existence," be says, “Spirits have aided me many 
‘timer, but they do not control either my penton or my 
season, They can and do perform kindly offices for 
thoye on earth. But benefits can only be secured on 
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the condition that we allow them to become our 
teachers and not our masters—thst we accept them a 
companions, not as gods to be worshipped.” Wise 
words—and # modern restatement of the vital remark 
of Saint Paul thet the prophet must not be subject 
to his own gifts. 

In order to explain adequately the life of Davis 
fone has to ascend to supernormal conditions. But 
even then there are alternative explanations, When 
cone considers the following undeniable facts 


That he claims co have seen and beard the 
materialized form of Swedenborg before he 
knew anything of his terchings, 

2, That something possewed this ignorant youth, 

which gave him great knowledge, 

3. That this knowledge took the same broad 
sweeping universal lines which were charac~ 
teristic of Swedenborg. 

But that they went one step ferther, having 
added just that knowledge of spirit power 
which Swedenborg may have attained after 
his death. 














Coniidering these four points, then, is it not # 
feasible hypothesis that the power which controlled 
Davis was actually Swedenborg? Ie would be well 
if the estimable but very narrow and limited New 
Church took such possibilities into account, But 
whether Davis stood alone, or whether he wat the 
reflection of one greater than hireelf, the fact remains 
that he was a miracle man, the inspired, learned, 
a 
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uneducated apostle of the new dispensation. 80 per- 
manent has been his influence that the well-known 
artist and ctitie Mr. E. Wake Cook, in his remark- 
able book “ Retrogtession in Art,” harks back to 
Davir's teaching ax the one modera influence which 
could recast the world. Davis left bis mark deep 
‘upon Spiritualism. “Summerland,” for example, 28 





system of Lyceum schools with thei ingenious of- 
ginization, are of his devising, As Mr, Baseden 
Bure has remarked, “Even to-day the full and 
final extent of his infuence is extremely difficult, 
if not imaponsibte, to assess.” * 

Ose Roman, Po 1% 


CHAPTER IV 
‘THR HYDESVILLE EPISODE 


"E have now traced various disconnected and 
irregular uprushes of paychicforcein the cases 
vhich have been set forth, and we come at last 
to the particular episode which was really on 2 lower 
evel than those which had gone before, but which 
occurred within the ken of 2 practical people who 
found means to explore it thoroughly end to intro 
duce reason and system into what had been a mere 
object of aimless wonder. It is true that the circum- 
stances were lowly, the actors bumble, the place re- 
‘mate, and the communication sordid, being based on 
o higher motive than revenge. When, however, in 
the everyday affsirs of this world one wishes to test 
whetber a telegraphic wire isin operation, one natices 
whether a mestage comes through, and the high or 
Jow nature of that message is quite « eccondary con- 
sideration. It is said chat the Sret message which 
actually came through the Transatlantic cable was a 
commonplace inquiry from the testing engineer, 
‘None the less, kings and presidents have used it since, 
So it is chat the hucoble spirit of the murdered pedlar 
of Hydesville may bave opened a gep into which the 
angels bave chronged. ‘There is good and bad and all 
that is intermediate on the Other Side as om this side 
s 
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of the veil. The company you attract depends upon 
yourself and your own motives. 

‘Hydesville is a typical little hamlet of New York 
State, with a primitive population which was, 50 
doubt, half-educated, but was probably, Like the revt 
‘of those small American centres of life, more detached 
from prejudice and more receptive of new ideas than 
any other set of people at that time, This particular 
village, situated about twenty miles from the sing 
town of Rochester, consisted of a cluster of wooden 
houses of a very humble type. It was in one of these, 
a residence which would cereainly not pass the require- 
meats of 2 British district council surveyor, that there 
began thie development which is already, in the 
‘opinion of many, by far the most important thing that 
America has given to the commonweal of the world. 
It was inhabited by a decent farmer family of the 
name of Fox—a name which, by a curious coincidence, 
hhas already been registered in religious history as that 
of the apostle of the Quakers. Besides the father and 
mother, who were Methodists in religion, there were 
two children resident in the house at the time when 
the manifestations reached euch a poine of intensity 
that they attracted general attention, These children 
were the daughter-—Margaret, aged fourteen, and 
Kate, aged eleven. There were several other children 
out in the world, of whom only one, Leah, who was 
teaching music in Rochester, need come into this 
narrative, 

‘The fitele house had already established 2 somo- 
what uncanny seputation. The evidence to this effect 
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wus collected and published very shortly after the 
‘event, and seems to be as reliable 26 such evidence 
‘can be. In view of the extreme importance of every- 
thing which beare upon the matter, some extracts from 
these depositions must be inserted, but to avoid dis- 
ocation of the narrative the evidence upon this point 
hhas been relegated to the Appendix. We will there 
fore pate at once to the time of the tenancy of the 
Fox family, who took over the howse on December 11, 
1847. It was not until the next year that the 
wounds heard by the previous tenants began once 
more, These sounds consisted of rapping noises. A 
rap would seem to be the not unnatural sound to be 
Produced by outside visitors when they wished to 
notify their presence at the door of Inuman life and 
desired that door to be opened for them. Just such 
raps (all unknown to these unread farmer) had 
occurred in England in 1661 at the house of Mr. 
‘Mompesson, at Tedworth.* Raps, too, are recorded 
by Mclancthon a8 having occurred at Oppeaheim, in 
Germany, in 1520, and rape were heard at the 
Epworth Vicarage in 1716. Here they were once 
more, and at last they were destined to have the 
closed door open. 

‘The noises do not seem to have incommoded the 
Fox family antil the middle of March, 1848. From 
that date onwards they continually increased in in- 
tensity, Sometimes they were 2 mere knocking; at 
other times they sounded like the movement of furni- 
ture. The children were so alarmed that they refused 
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to sleep apart aod were taken into the bedroom of 
their parents, So vibrant were the sounds that the 
beds thrilled and shook. Every possible earch was 
made, the husband waiting on one side of the door 
nd the wife on the other, but the rappings sill con~ 
tinued. Tt was sooo noticed that daylight vas inimical 
to the phenomena, and this naturally strengthened the 
idea of trickery, but every possible solution was tested 
and failed. Finally, upoo the night of March 31 
there was a very loud and continued outbreak of in~ 
explicable sounds. It was on thie night that one of 
the great points of prychic evolution was reached, for 
it-was then thae young Kate Fox challenged the unseen 
Power to repeat the soaps of her fingers. That rude 
toom, with ity earnest, expectant, half-clad occupat 
with eager upturned faces, its circle of candlelight, 
and its heavy shadows lurking in the corners, might 
well be made the subject of 2 great historical painting, 
Search all the palaces and chancellerica of 1848, and 
where will you find a chamber which has'made its 
place in history as secure as this Ftte bedroom of a 
shack ? 

‘The child's challenge, though given with dippant 
words, was instantly answered. Every snap was 
echoed by 4 knock. However bumble the operator 
at either end, the spisitual telegraph was at last work- 
ing, and it was left to the patience and moral earnest- 
ness of the human race to determine how high might 
bbe the uses ¢o which it was put in the future, Unex- 
plained forces were many in the world, but here was 
4 force claiming to have independent intelligence st 
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the back of it. ‘That was the supreme cig of = new 
departure. 

Mrs, Fox was amazed at this development, and at 
the further discovery thet the force could apparently 
ee at well as hear, for when Kate soapped her fingers 
‘without sound the rap still responded. ‘The mother 
asked a series of questions, the answers to which, given 
in pumerals, showed a greater knowledge of her own 
affairs then she herself possessed, for the rapa insisted 
that she bad had seven children, whereas she protested 
that she had borne ooly six, woti! one who had died 
extly came back to her mind. A neighbour, Mrs, 
Redfield, was called in, and her amusement was 
changed to wonder, and finally to awe, a she alo 
listened to correct anewers to intimate questions, 

‘The neighbours came Rocking in as some rumours 
of these wonders got about, and the two children were 
carried off by one of them, while Mrs, Fox went to 
spend the night at Mrs, Redfield’s. In their absence 
the phenomena went on exactly the tame as before, 
‘which disposes once for all of those theories of cracking 
toes and dislocating knees which have been ¢0 fre~ 
quently put forward by people unaware of the true 
facts, 


Having formed 9 sort of informal committee of 
investigation, the crowd, in shrewd Yankee fuhion, 
spent 2 large part of the night of March 31 in playing 
quertion and answer with the unseen intelligence. 
According to its own accouat he was a spirit; he had 
been injured io that house; he rapped out the name 
of a former occupant who had injured him; he wes 
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thirty-one years old at the time of death (which waa 
five years before); be bed been murdered for money; 
hhe had been buried ia the cellar ten feet deep. On 
descending to the cellar, dull, heavy thumps, coming 
apparently from under the earth, broke out when the 
investigator stood at the centre. There was no sound 
at other times, That, theo, was the place of burial | 
It was a neighbour named Dueder who, firs of all 
modero men, called over the alphabet and got answers 
bby raps on the letters, En this way the name of the 
dead man was obtained—Charles B. Rosma. The 
idea of connected messages was not developed until 
four months fater, when Isaac Post, 2 Quaker, of 
Rochester, was the pioneer. These, in very brief 
outline, were the events of March 31, which were 
continued and confirmed upon the succeeding night, 
when not fewer than a couple of hundred people had 
aimembied round the house. Upon April 2 it was 
‘observed that the raps came in the day as well as at 
night. 

Such is 2 synopeis of the events of the night of 
March 31, 1848, but as it wes the small root out of 
which sprang so great a tree, and as this whole volume 
may be said to be a monument to its memory, it 
would seem fitting that the story should be given in 
the very words of the two original adult witnesses. 
Their evidence was taken within four days of the 
‘occurrence, and forms part of that admirable piece of 
paychic research upon the part of the local committee 
which will be described and commented upon later, 
Mra, Fox deposed = 
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On the night of the first disturbance we all got up, 
lighted a candle and searched the entice house, the noises 
continuing during the time, and being heard near the came 
place, Although not very loud, it produced a jar of the 
Dedeteads and chairs that could be felt when we were in 
bed. Tt was a tremulous siotion, more than a sudden jar. 
‘We could feel the jer when standing on the oor. It 
continued on this night until we slept. I did not sleep 
‘until about twelve o'clock. On March joth we were 
disturbed all night. The noises were beard in all paria 
of the house. My husband stationed himself outside of 
the door while T stood inside, and the knocks came on 
the door between us. We heard footstepe in the pantry, 
and walking dowastirs ; we could not rest, and I then 
Concluded that the house must be haunted by some unkappy 
reatles spirit. T had often heard of such things, but had 
never witnessed anything of the kind that { could not 
account for before. 

On Fridey night, March rot, 1848, we conchaded to 
jo to bed early and not permit ourselves to be disturbed by 
the noises, bot try and get a night's rest. My husband 
‘was here oa all these occasions, heard the noines, and helped 
earch, It was very eatly when we west to bed on this 
night—hardly dark, I had been so broken of my rett 
Iwan almost sick. My husband had not gone to bed when 
wwe first heard the noise on this evening. I had just Iain 
down. It commenced as usual. I kuew it from all other 
noises I had ever heard before. The children, who slept 
in the other bed in the room, beard the repping, and tried 
to make similar sounds by snapping their fingers, 

My youngest child, Cathie, std "Mi. Splitoot, 
do 28 I do,” clapping het hands. The sound instantly 
followed ber with the same number of raps. When she 
topped, the sound ceased for a ebort tise, Then Mar- 
garetta eeid, in sport, “ Now, do just as I do, Count one, 
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two, three, four,” striking one band against che other at 
the same time; and the raps caznc as before. She wat 
afraid to repeat them. Then Cathie said in her childish 
simplicity, “Ob, mother, I know what itis. To-morrow 
4n Aprilfoot day, and it's somebody trying to fool us.” 

T thea thought I coutd put a test that no one in the 

could answer. I asked the ncise to rap my different 
children’s ages, successively. Instantly, exch one of ay 
children’s ages was given correctiy, pausing between them 
sufficiently long to individuslize them watil the seventh, 
at which longer pause was made, and then three more 
emphatic raps were given, corresponding to the age of 
the little one that died, which was xxy youngest child. 

T ches anked : “Is this a buman being that anewers 

tions so correctly 2” Therewss 20 rap, T asked: 
“In it a spirit? Lf it i, make two raps.” ‘Twa sounds 
fas the request was mate. I then said : 
ich were 
instantly made, causing the house to memble. I asked : 
“Were you injured in this house?” The anewer was 
given as before. “Is the person living that injured you?” 
‘Anawered by raps in the same manner. I ascersained by 
the same method that i¢ was a man, aged thirty-one years, 
that he had been murdered in thie house, and hia remaine 
were buried in the cellar ¢ that his family consisted of a 
swife and five children, two sone and three daughters, all 
living at the time of his death, but thar his wife had since 
ied. T asked : “ Will you continue to rap if I call my 
neighbours that they may hear it too?" “The rape were 
loud in the affirmative. 

‘My husband went and called in Mrs. Redfield, our 
neareat neighbour. Sbe i a very candid woman. The 
girls were sitting up in bed clinging to exch other, and 
‘trembling with terror. I think I was as calm #8 T'as0 now. 
Mrs, Redéeld came immediately (this was about half-past 
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coven), thisking she would have 4 laugh at the children. 
‘But when sbe saw them pale with fright, and nearly speech 
lesa, the was amezed, and believed there was something 
‘more serious than she had supposed, 1 asked a fow ques- 
fiono for het, and was arsweced xs before. He told her 
age exactly. "Sho then called her busband, and the same 
quevtions ere asked and answered. 

Then Me, Redfield called in Mr. Ducsler and wife, 
and several others. Me. Ducaler then called in Mr. 
and Mex. Hyde, aleo Mr. and Mrs. Jewell. Mr. Duciler 
saked many questions, and received anawere, 1 then naroed 
all the ceighbours I could think of, and asked if any of them 
thad injured him, and received no answer. Mr. Duesler 
then uaked questions and reccived answers. He asked + 
"Were you murdered ?"” Raps affirmative, “Can your 
suurderer be brought to justice?” Ne vound. "Can he 
be punished by the inw?"” No answer, He then oaid + 
“Tf your murderer cannot be punished by the law, manifest 
it by rape;" and the cape were made clearly and distinctly, 
Tn the mame way, Mr. Duesler ascertzined that he was 
rmurdered in the east bedrooes about five yeare ago and that 
the murder was committed by a Mr. — on a Tuesday 
night ac twelve o'dock 5 that he was mardered by having hit 
throat cut with 2 butcher knife ; that the body was taken 
down to the cellar; that i¢ was not buried nntil the next 
night ; that it was taken through the buttery, down the 
stairway, nd that it was buried ten feet below the rurface 
ofthe ground, It was also ascertained that he wat murdered 
for his money, by raps affirmative. 

“" How much was it—one hundred !” No rap." Was 
‘it two tundred ?” etc, and when be mentioned Sve bun- 
‘dred the raps replied in the affirmative. 

‘Many called in who were fishing in the creck, and all 
hhoard the sume questions and answers. Many cezatined 
in the howe all night, T and my children let the house, 
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‘My husband remained in the home with Mr, Redfeld 
all night. On the next Serurday the house was filled to 
covertiowing. There were no sounds heart during day, 
‘but they commenced again in the evening, It was maid 
that there were over three bundred peraoes pretent at the 
time, On Sunday morning the noises were beard through- 
cout the day by all who came to the house. 

‘On Saturday night, April 1st, they commenced digging 
in the cellar ; they dug ustil they came to water, and thea 
geve it up. The noise was not heard on Sunday evening 
nor during the night. Stephen B. Smith and wife (my 
daughter Marie), and my son David 8. Fox and wife, slept 
in the room this night. 

T have heard nothing since that time until yesterday, 
Jn tho forenoon of yesterday there were several questions 
onwered in the usual way by rapping. I have heard the 
fncise several times to-<lay. 

Tam not a believer in baunted houses or supernatural 
appearances. Iam very sorry that there has been so much. 
excitement about it. It has been a great deal of trouble 
to us, Tt was oor misfortune to live here at this time 5 
bbut fam willing and anxious that the truth should be known, 
and thit «true statement should be made. Tcannot account 
for these noises; al that know is that they have been beard 
sepeatediy, as I have stated. I have beard this capping 
guia this (Toenday) morning, Apel «. “My cikre ao 

it. 

‘Teertify that the foregoing statement has been read to 
‘me, and thet the same is uc ; and that I should be wiling 
‘to take my oath that it isso, if necessary.” 

(Signed) Mancazsr For. 

April 21, 1848. ‘ 


Stasement by Joka D. Fox 
T have heard the above statement of sry wife, Margaret 
For, read, and hereby certify that the same ie trus in 
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all i pasticalare, I beard the same rapplags which ahe 
thas apoken of, in answex to the questions, as stated by her, 
‘There have been a great many questions besides those 
asked, and answered in the same way. Some have beca 
asked & great many times, and they hve always received 
the same aniwers. ‘There has nevet been any contradic- 
don whatever. 

1 do not know of any way to account for those noises, 
1s being caused by any eatoral means, We bave searched 
‘every nook and corner iz and about the house, at diferent 
times, to ascertain, if possible, whether anything or any- 
ody sas secreted there that could make the noise, and 
Ihave not been able to find anything which would or could 

in the mystery, Tt has caused « great deal of trouble 
and ansiery. 

‘Hundreds have visited the house, s0 that it is impossible 
for ws to attend to ovr daly occupations ; and I bope thaty 
‘whether caused by satural or supernatural means, it will 
tbe wicertained soon. The digging in the cellar will be 
resumed a8 goon a8 the water eettcs, and then it can be 
ascertsined whether there are acy indications of a body 
ever having been buried there 5 anc if there are, T shall 
have no doubt but that it is of supernaturs) crigio. 


(Signed) Jowx D, For, 





April sy 1848. 


‘The neighbours had formed themselves into « 
vomumittee of investigation, which for sanity and 
ficiency might be a leson to many subsequent ree 
searchers. They did not begin by imposing their 
own conditions, but they started without prejudice to 
record the facts exactly as they found them, Not 
only did they collect 2nd record the impressions of 
everyone concerned, but they actually had the evi- 
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dence in printed form within « month of the occur 
rence, ‘The author has in vain attempted to get an 
original copy of the pamphlet, “A Report of the 
‘Myrtetious Noises heard in the House of Mr. John D. 
For,” published at Canandaigua, New York, but he 
haus been presented with a facsimile of the original, 
and it is his considered opinion that the fact of human 
survival and power of communication was definitely 
proved to any mind capable of weighing evidence 
from the day of the appearance of thet document, 
The statement made by Mz, Duesler, chief of the 
committee, gives important testimony to the occur- 
rence of the noises and jars in the absence of the Fox 
Birls from the house, and disposes once and for ever 
of all suspicion of their complicity in these events. 
Mre, Fox, 2s we have seen, referring to the night of 
Friday, March 31, eaid: “ Z and my children left the 
hhouse.”” Pare of Mr. Ducaler’s statement reads: 


1 live within 1 few sods of the house in which these 
sounds have been heard. The first I heard anything 
aboue them was a week ago last Friday evening (March 
31at). Mrs, Redld came over to mp house to get my 
wife to go over to Mrs. Fox's. Mri. R. appeared to be 
very much agitated. My wife wanted me to go over with 
them, and I accordingly went. ... This was aboot 
nine o'clock in the evening, There were sore twelve or 
fourteen persons present when I left them. Some were 10 
frightened that they did not want to go into the room, 
I went into the coor and eat down on the bed, Mr. Fox 
stked question and I heard the rapping, which they had 
tpoken of, distinelly. I fele the bedstexd jar when the 
sounds were produced. 
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The Hon, Robert Dale Owen,* a member of the 
United States Congres, and formerly American 
‘Minister to Neples, supplies a few additional particu- 
lar io his oarmtive, written after converaticns with 
‘Mra Fox and her daughters, Margaret and Catharine, 
Deseribing the night of March 31, 1848, he suys 
(" Footfalls, ete," p. 287): 


The parents had hed the childrea's beds removed into 
thelr bedroom, and atricly enjoined them not to tlk of 
noises even if they heard them. But ecarcely had the mother 
seen them safely in bed and was retiring to rest herself 
hen the children cried out, “Here they sre again 1" 
‘The mother chid them, and lay down, ‘Thereupon the 
noises became louder and more starting. The children 
satupinbed. Mrs. Forcalledin her husband. The sight 
‘being windy, it suggested itself to him chat it might be the 
rattling of the sashes. He tried several, shaking them to 
see if they were loose. Kate, the youngest girl, happened to 
remark that a9 often 4s her father shook  window-sesh 
the nolses ceemed to ceply. Being a lively child, and in a 
measure accustomed to what was going on, she turned to 
‘where the noise was, snapped her Sngere, and called out, 
Here, old Splitfoot, do as I do.” Thy knocking ixntantly 
reiponded. "That was the very commencement. Who van 
tell where the end will be? ... Mr. Mompenon, 
bed with his little daughter (about Kate's age) whom 
round eevned chisly to follow, obecred ori would 
exactly answer, jo drumming, anything that wos besten or 
called for.” Bue bis curiosity led him no further, Not 
0 Kate For. She tried, by silently bringing together her 
thumb and forefinger, whether abe could still obtain 
reqponse. Yes! It could sce, thes, ax well an hear | 

* Aitoe of“ Potala ee the Deasury of Anctinr Wa (es), 
ad as Deas Eas G3) 
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She called her mother. “Only look, mother 5" she stid, 
bringing together her Snger and thumb ax befoce, And mt 
fice: as she repeated the coiseless motion, just 20 often 
reaponded the raps, 

Tn che summer of 1848 Mr. David Fox, with the 
‘auimance of Mr. Henry Bush, Mr. Lyman Graoger, 
of Rochester, and others, resumed digging in the 
cellar, At a depth of five feet they found plank, 
and further digging disclosed charcoal and quicklime, 
and finally human hair and bones, which were pro- 
nounced by expert medical testimony ¢o belong to « 
‘human akeleton. It was not until fifty-tix years later 
that a further discovery wat made which proved 
‘beyond all doubt that someone had really been buried 
in the cellar of the Fox house. 

‘This statement appeared in the Boston Fournal (a 
non-Spiritualistic paper) of Noveruber 23, 1904, and 
‘rans ax follows: 


Rochester, N.Y. Nov. 22nd, 1904: ‘The skeleton 
of the man supposed to have caused the mappings first heard 
bby the Fox sisters in 1848 bas Been found in the walle of 
the house occupied by the sisters, and cleats them from the 
only shadow of doubt held concerning their sincerity in 
the discovery of spirit communication, 

‘The Fox sisters declared they Jearned to communicate 
with the spirit of 2 man, and that he told them he had been. 
murdered and buried in the cellar. Repeated excavations 
failed to locate the body and thos give proof positive of 
their story. 

The discovery was made by schoolchildren playing in 
the cellar of the building in Hydesville Known a the 
“ Spook House,” where the Fox sisters beard the wonderful 
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mappings. William H. Hyde, « reputable citizen of Clyde, 
‘who owns the house, made an investigation and found an 
slmott eatire human skeleton between the eazth and cru 
bling cellar walls, undoubtedly chat of the wandering pedlat 
sho, it was claimed, was murdered in the east room of 
the house, and whose body was hidden in the cellar. 

‘Mr, Hyde bas noted celatives of the Fox sisters, and 
the notice of the discovery will be sent to the National 
Order of Spiritualists, many of whom remember having 
suade pilgrimage to the “ Spook House," as itis commonly 
called. ‘The finding of the bones practically corroborates 
the sworn statement made by Margaret Fox, April 11, 
1848 


‘There was discovered 4 pedlar's tin box as well ax 
the bones, and this box is now preserved at Lilydale, 
the central couotry head-quarters of the American 
Spirieualins, to which also the old Hydesville house 
hhas been transported, 

‘These discoveries settle the question for ever and 
prove conclusively that chere war a crime committed 

tnd chat this crime was indicated by 
‘When one examines the result of the 
‘two diggings one can reconstruct the circumstances. 
Ie is clear that in the first instance the body was bueied 
‘with quicklime in the centre of the cellar. Later the 
criminal was alarmed by the fact char this place was 
too open to suspicion and he had dug up the body, 
or the main part of it, and reburied it under the wall 
where it would be more aut of the way. The work 
had been done so hurriedly, however, oF in such 
imperfect light, that some clear traces were left, aa 
has been scen, of the original grave. 
™ 
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‘Was there independent evidence of tuch a crime? 
In order to find it we have to turn to the deposition 
of Lucretia Pulver, who served at help during the 
tenancy of Mr. and Mm. Bell, who occupied the 
hhouse four years before, She describes how a podlar 
came to the house and how be etayed the night 
there with his wares. Her employers told her that 
the might go home that night. 


T wanted to buy some things off the pedlar but had 
‘no money with me, and he seid be would call at our howe 
next morning und sell them to me. I never saw him after 
this, About three days after this they sent for me to come 
back, 1 accordingly came back.» - 

T should thick this pedlar of whom I have spoken was, 
about thirty years of age. I beard him conversing with 
‘Mrs, Bell abot bis family. Mr. Bell told me that be 
‘was an old ecqutintance of theire—that she hed scen bim 
several times Before, One evening, about a werk afer this, 
‘Mrs, Bell sent me dows to the cellar to shut the outer door. 
In going ncroso the cellar I fell down near the centre of it 
1s appeared to be uneven and loose in that part. After 
got upataira, Mra, Bell esked ime whet J screamed for 
and [told her, She lsughed st me being frightened, and 
said it waa only where the suis bad been at work in the 
ground. A few days after this, Mr, Bell carried a lot of dirt 
{neo the collar just at night and was at work there some time, 
‘Mro, Bell told me that be was élling up the rat-holes. 

‘A ahore time after this Mrs, Bell gave me a thimble 
which obe said abe had bought of this pedlar. About three 
months after this I visited her and she suid the pedlar bad 
tbeea there again and ebe ahowed sxe another thimble which 
‘the said fe bad bought from him. She showed me some 
other things which she suid she had bought from him, 
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It ia worth noting that a Mra Lape in 1847 had 
claimed to have actually seen an spparition in the 
hhouse, and that this vition was of « middle-cized man 
who wore grey pants, a black frock-coat and black 
cap. Lucretia Pulver deposed that the pedler in life 
wore 2 black frock-coat and Eight-coloured pants, 

On the other hand, it is only fair to add that che 
Mr, Hell who occupied the house at that time was not 
4 man of notoricus character, and one would willingly 
concede that an accusation founded entirely upon 
pychic evidence would be an unfsir and intolerable 
thing. It is very different, however, when the proofs 
of a crime have ectually been discovered, and the 
‘evidence then centres merely upon which tenant was 
‘in posession at that particular time. ‘The deposition 
of Lucretia Pulver assumes vital importance in its 
bearing upon this matter. 

‘There are one or two points about the case which 
would bear discussion, One is that 2 man with so 
remarkable « name a5 Charles B, Rosma should never 
Ihave been traced, considering all the publicity which 
the case acquired, ‘This would certainly at the time 
Ihave appeared a formidable objection, but with our 
fuller knowledge we appreciate how very difficult it 
is to get names correctly across. A oame apparently 
is @ purely conventional thing, and as such very 
different from an idea, Every practising Spiritualist 
hhag received messages which were correct coupled 
with names which were mistaken, It is powsible that 
the real name was Ross, or possibly Rommer, and that 
this error prevented identification. Again, itis curious 
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that he should aot have known that hia body bad been 
moved from the centre of the cellar to the wall, where 
it was eventually found. We can only record the fact 
‘without attempting to explsin it. 

Again, granting that the young girl were the 
mediums aad that the power war drawn from them, 
hhow came the phenomena when they had actually 
been removed from the howe ? To this one can only 
answer that though the forure was to show that the 
power did actually emaoate from these girls, none the 
ews it seemed to have permested the house and to 
hhave been at the disposal of the manifesting power 
for a tioe at least when the girls were not present. 

‘The Fox family were eriouly troubled by the 
disturbances—Mrs. Fox’s hair turned white in a week 
—and aa it became apparent thar these were awociated 
with the ewo young daughters, these were sent from 
home, But ia the house of her brother, David Fox, 
where Margaret weot, and in that of her sister Leah, 
whose married name was Mrs, Fish, at Rochester, 
where Catharine was staying, the same sounds were 
heard. Every effort was made to conceal these mani- 
festations from the public, but they toon became 
Known. ‘Mrs. Fish, who was a teacher of music, was 
tunable to continue her profession, and hundreds of 
‘people flocked to her house to witnese the new marvels, 
Tt should be stated that either this power wat con 
tagious, or else it was descending upon many in- 
dividuals independently from some common source, 
‘Thus Mrs. Leah Fish, the elder sister, received it, 
though in less degree then Kate or Margaret, But 
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it was no longer confined to the Fox family. It was 
Tike rome psychic cloud descendiag from on high and 
showing itself on thote persons who were susceptible. 
Similar sounds were heard in the home of Rev. A. H. 
Jervis, 2 Methodist minister, living in Rochester. 
‘Strong physica phenomena also began in the family 
‘of Deacoa Hale, of Greece, a town clove to Rochester. 
A litde latcr Mrs, Sarah A. Tamlin and Min, Bene- 
dict, of Auburn, developed remarkable mediumship. 
‘Mr. Capron, the firm historian of the movement, 
describes Mrs. Tamlin ax one of the most reliable 
mediums he had ever met, and says that though 
the sounds occurring in her presence were oot #0 Joud 
1 those with the Fox femily, the messages were 
equally trustworthy, 

Ie apecdily became evident, then, thet these vnveen 
forces were no longer attached to any building, but 
that they had transferred chemselves to the gitls. In 
vain the family prayed with their Methodist friends 
that relief would come, Tn vain also were exorciams 
performed by the clergy of various creeds, Beyond 
joining with loud raps in the Amens, the unseen 
[presences took no notice of these religious exercises 

The danger of blindly following alleged spirit 
geidance was clearly chown some months later in 
the neighbouring town of Rochester, where 1 man 
divappeared under suspicious circumstances, An 
enthusisttic Spiritualist had messages by raps which 
announced a murder. The canal was dragged and the 
wife of the missing man was actually ordered to enter 
the caoal, which nearly com her her life, Some 
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months later the absentee returned, having fled to 
Canada to avoid a writ for debt. This, as may well 
be imagined, was a blow to the young cult. The 
public did not then understand whet evea now is 10 
little understood, thar death cavses no change in the 
homaa 4 ‘that mischievous and humorous entities 
abound, aod that the inquirer must use his own 
instincts and his own common sense at every turn, 
“Try the spirits that ye may know them.” In the 
same year, in the same district, the truth of this new 
philosophy upon the one side, and its limitations and 
dangers on the other, were most clearly set forth, 
These dangers are with us still, ‘The silly man, the 
arrogant inflated man, the cocksure man, is always a 
tafe butt, Every observer has had some trick played 
upon him. ‘The author bas himself had his faith 
orely shaken by deception antil rome compensating 
proof has come along to assure hira chat it was only 
w lesson which he had received, and that it was n0 
more fiendish or even remarkable that disembodied 
intelligences should be hoaxers then that the mme 
intelligence inside a human body should find amuse- 
ment in the same foolish way. 

The whole course of the movement had now 
widened and taken a more important turn. It was no 
longer a murdered man calling for justice. The 
pedlar seemed to have been used 28 4 pioncer, and now 
that he had found the opening and the method, a 
myriad of Intelligences were swarming at his back. 
Teaac Post had instituted the method of spelling by 
Taps, and mesiages were pouting through, Accord- 
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ing to these the whole cystem had been devised by the 
contrivance of « band of thinkers and inventors upon 
the spitit plane, foremost among whom wis Hen- 
jamin Franklin, whote cager mind and electrical 
Knowledge in earth fife might well qualify him for 
mich a venture, Whether this claim was true of not, 
it is a fact that Roama dropped out of the picture at 
this stage, and that the intelligent knockings pur- 
ported to be from the deceased friends of those io- 
quirers who were prepared to take a serious interest 
in the matter and to gether in reverent mood to 
receive the messages. ‘That they etill lived and still 
Toved was the constant meseage from the beyond, 
accompanied by many materjal tests, which confirmed 
the wavering feith of the new adhereots of the move- 
ment. When asked for their methode of working and 
the lawe which governed them, the answers were from 
the beginning exactly what they are now : thet it was 
‘a matter concerned with human and epirit magnetisms 
that some who were richly endowed with this physical 
Property were mediums; that this endowment was not 
necessarily allied to morality or intelligence ; and that 
the condition of harmony was especially necessery to 
secure good results. In seventy odd years we have 
Jearned very little more; and after all these years the 
primary law of harmony is invariably broken at the 
so-called test afances, the members of which imagine 
that they have disproved the philosophy when they 
obtain negative or disordered resulte, whereas they 
have actually confirmed it. 

In one of the early communications the Fox sisters 
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‘were antured that these manifestations would not be 
confined to them, but would go all over the world.” 
‘This prophecy was soon in e fair way to be fulfilled, 
for these new powers and further developments of 
them, which induded the discerning and hearing of 
spirits and the movement of objects without contact, 
appeared in many circles which were independent of 
che Fox family. In an incredibly short space of time 
the movement, with many eccentricities and phases of 
fanaticism, had swept over the Northern and Eastern. 
Btates of the Union, always retaining that solid core 
of actual tangible fact, which might be occasionally 
tionuleted by impostors, but always reesserted itself co 
the serious investigator who could shake himself free 
from preconerived prejudice. Disregarding for the 
moment these wider developments, let us continue the 
ory of the original circles at Rochester. 

‘The messages had urged upon the small 
band of pioneers a public demonstration of their 
powers in an open meeting at Rochester—a propoti- 
tion which was aaturally appalling to two ehy country 
gitls and to their friends, So incensed were the dis- 
curate Guides by the opposition of their earthly 
agents that they threatened to suspend the whole 
movement for a generation, sod did actually devert 
them completely for some weeks, At the end of that 
time communication was restored and the believers, 
chastened by this interval of thought, put themselves 
unreservedly into the haods of the outside forces, 
promising that they would dare all in the cause, It 
‘was no Hight matter. A few of the clergy, notably the 
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Methodist minister, the Rev. A. H, Jervis, rallied to 
their aid, but the majority thundered from their pul- 
pits against them, and the mob eagerly joined in the 
‘cowardly sport of heretic-baiting. On November 14, 
1849, the Spiritualists held their fire meeting at the 
Corinehian Hall, the largest available in Rochester. 
‘The audience, to its credit, listened with attention to 
the exposition of facts from Me. Capron, of Auburn, 
the principal speaker. A committee of five repre= 
sentative citizens was then selected to examine into 
the matter and to report upon the following evening, 
when the meeting would reassemble. So certain was 
it that this report would be unfavourable that the 
Rochester Democrat is stated to have bad its lead- 
ing article prepared, with the head-line: "Entire 
Exposure of the Rapping Humbug.” The resale, 
however, caused the editor to hold his hand. ‘The 
committee reported that the raps were undoubted 
facts, though the information was not entirely correct, 
that is, che answers to questions were “not alto- 
gether tight nor altogether wrong.” They added 
that these raps came on walls and doors some 
distance from the girls, causing a sensible vibration, 
“They entirely failed to find any means by which 
it could be done.” 

‘This report was received with disapproval by the 
audience, and 2 second committee from among the 
diseentients was formed. This investigation was con- 
ducted in the office of alawyer. Kate, for some reason, 
was away, and only Mr. Fish and Margaret were 
Present, None the tess, the sounds continued at 
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before, though a De. Langworthy wat introduced to 
teat che possibility of ventriloquism. The final repost 
‘was that “ the sounds were heard, and their thorough 
investigation had conclusively shown them to be pro- 
duced neither by machinery nor ventriloquism, though 
what the agent is they were unable to determin: 
‘Again the avdience tumed down the report of 
their own committee, and again a deputation was 
chowen from among the most extreme opponents, one 
‘of whom vowed that if ke could not find out the trick 
he would throw himself over the falls of the Genesee 
River. Their examination was thorough to the length 
of brutwity, and x committee of ladies was amociated. 
with it, ‘The letter stripped the frightened girly, who 
wept bitterly under their effictions, “Their dresses 
were then tied tightly rowed their ankles and they 
were placed upon glass and other insulstory ‘The 
committee was forced to report, “when they were 
‘standing 00 pillows with a handkerchief tied round 
the bottom of their dresses, ight to the sokles, we all 
heard the rapping on the wall and oor distinctly.” 
‘The committee further testified chat their questions, 
some of them mental, had been enswered correctly. 
So long a8 the public looked upon the movement 
a a rort of joke it was prepared to be tolerantly 
amused, bat when these successive reports put the 
‘matter ia» more verious light, a wave of blackguard- 
jam swept over the town, which reached much « pitch 
thot Mr. Willetts, a gallant Quaker, was compelled at 
the fourth public meeting to declare that “the mob 
of ruffans who designed to Iynch the girls should do 
: 
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4, if they attempted it, over his dead body.” There 
was a disgraceful riot, the young women were 
smuggled out by 2 back door, and reason and justice 
‘were for the moment clouded over by force and folly. 
"Then, 2s now, the minds of the average men of the 
world were so crammed with the things that do not 
titer that they had ao space for the things that do 
mutter. But Fate is never in « barry, and the move- 
ment went on, Many accepted the Gindings of the 
muccessive committees as being final, and indeed, it is 
ifficul to see how the alleged facts could have been 
more severely tested. At the same time, this strong, 
anew, fermenting wine began to burst some of the old 
dotiles into which it wa poured to the excusable 
disgust of the public. 

The many discreet, serious and religious circles 
were for a season almost obscured by ewollen-headed 
rantert who imagined theauelves to be in touch with 
‘every high entity from the Apostles downwards, tome 
even claiming the direct, afflatus of the Holy Ghost 
and emitting memages which were only saved from 
being blasphemous by their crudity and absurdity. 
One commounity of these fanatics, who called them- 
selves the Apostolic Circle of Mountain Cove, particu- 
larly distinguished themselves by their extreme claims 
and furnished good material for the enemict of the 
new dispensation. The great body of Spiritualists 
tured away in disapproval from such exaggerations, 
but were unable to prevent them. Many well- 
attested mupernormal phenomena came to support the 
failing spirits of thote who were distrened by the 
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excemes of the fanatic. On one occasion, which is 
perticularly convincing and well-reported, two bodies 
Of investigators in separate rooms, at Rochester, 09 
February 20, 1850, received the same mestage sicwul- 
‘taneously from come central force which called itself 
Benjamin Franklin. This double mewage was: 
“ There will be great changes in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Things that now look dark and mysterious to 
‘you will be faid plain before your sight. Mysteries 
are going to be revealed, The world will be en- 
lightened.” It must be admitted that, up to now, the 
prophecy has been only partially fuléiled, ond it may 
at the sume time be conceded tbat, with some start- 
Ling exceptions, the forecasts of the spirit people 
have not been remarkable for accuracy, especially 
where the element of time ix concemed, 

"The question bas often been asked: " What was 
the porpote of po strange « movement at this particular 
time, granting that it is all that it claims to be?” 
Governor Tallmadge, & United States senator of 
repute, was one of the early converts to the new cult, 
‘and he has feft it upon record that he asked this quer 
tion upon two separate occasions in two different years 
from different mediums, ‘The answer in each case 
‘was almost identical. The first ssid: “It is to draw 
‘mankind together in harmony, 2nd to convince 
sceptics of the immortality of the soul.” ‘The second 
aid: “To unite mankind and 10 convince sceptical 
minds of the immortality of the soul.” Surely this is 
‘o0 ignoble ambition and does not justify those narrow 
and bitter attacks from ministers end the less progres- 
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sive of their flocks from which Spiriraaliss have up to 
the present day had to suffer. The first half of the 
definition is particularly important, for it is possible 
that one of the ultimate resules of this movement 
will be to unite religion upon a common basis 50 
strong, and, indeed, so self-sufficient, chat che quibblea 
which separate the Churches of to-day will be seen 
in their trve proportions and will be swept away or 
disgegarded. One could even hope that such a move 
ent might epread beyond the bounds of Christianity 
and throw down some of the barriers which stand 
between great sections of the hnman race. 

‘Attempts to expose the phenomena were made 
from time to time, In February, 185), Dr. Aurtio 
Flint, Ds. Chatles A. Lee, and Dr. C. B, Coventry of 
the University of Buffalo, published a statement * 
thowing to their own satisfaction thet the sounde 
oceuring in the presence of the Fox sisters were 
caused by the snapping of knee-joints, It called 
forth characteristic reply in the Press from Mrs. 
Fish and Mergaret Pox, adérested to che three 
doctors: 

‘As we do not fee! willing to rest under the imputation 
of being impontars, we are very willing to undergo & proper 
sand decent examination, provided we can select three male 
and three fernale friends who shall bs present on the occt- 

. We can easure the public that therein 20 one more 
anzious than ourselves to discover the origin of these my> 
terious manifestitions. If they can be explained on 
anatomical” or “ physiological" principles, itis de co 
‘the world that the investigation be made, and that the 
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* bunbug" be exposed. As there seems to be much 
interest manifested by the public on that subject, we would 
suggest that ex carly an investigation as ia convenient would, 


be corptable to the undersigned. | 


Masosnrrea Fox. 

‘The investigation was held, but the results were 
negetive. In an appended note to the doctors’ report 
in the New York Tribune, the editar (Horace Greeley) 
observes: 

The doctors, as has already appeared in our columns, 
commenced with the assumption that the origin of the 
“rapping " sounds mest be phrysical, and their primary cise 
the volition of the ladies aforesaid—in short, that theve 
‘eles were “The Rechowte penton” They apes 
therefore, in the above statement, as the prosecutors of an 
tin 3t, and ought to heve selected other pertont 
judgen and reporters of the tal, . . » It in quite probable 
that we shall have another version of the matter. 

Mock testimony in support of the Fox sisters was 
quickly forthcoming, and the ooly effect of the pro- 
fewors’ “exposure was to redouble the public 
interest in the manifestations, 

‘There wat also the alleged confection of Mrs. 
Norman Culver, who deposed, on April 17, 1851, 
that Catharine Fox had revesled to her the whole 
secret of how the raps were produced. It was an 
‘entire fabrication, and Mr. Capron published a crush- 
ing answer, showing that on the date when Catharine 
Fox was ¢upposed to have made the confession to Mrs, 
Culver, she was residing at his house seventy miles 
diseant, 
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Mrs. Fox and her three daughters began public 
sitcings in New York in the spring of 1850, at Bar- 
‘num’s Hotel, and they attracted many curious visitors, 
The Press was almost unanimous in denunciation of 
them. A brillant exception to this was found in 
Horace Greeley, already quoted, who wrote an appre 

Jative article in his paper under hie own initials. A 
portion of this will be found in the Appendix. 

After 2 return to Rochester, the Fox family made 
« tour of the Weatern States, and then paid a second 
visit to New York, when che same intense public 
interest was displayed. ‘They had obeyed the spirit’ 
mandate to proclaim these truths to the world, and the 
new era that bad been announced was now ushered 
in, When one reads the detailed accounts of some of 
these American sittings, and considers the brain power 
of the sitters, itis amazing to think that people, blinded 
by prejudice, thould be so eredulous as to imagine 
that it was all the result of deception. At that time 
‘was shown moral courage which bas been conspicu- 
ously lacking since the reactionary forces in scfence and 
in religion combined to ete the new knowledge and to 
make it dangerous for its professors, ‘Thus in a single 
sitting in New York in 1850 we find that there were 
gathered round the table the Rev. Dr. Griswold, 
Fenimore Cooper the novelist, Bancroft the historian, 
Rev. Dr, Hawks, Dr. J. W. Francis, Dr. Marcy, 
Willis the Quaker poet, Bryant the poet, Bigelow of 
the Evening Put, and General Lyman. All of these 
‘were mtisfied as to the facts, and the account winds up: 
“The manners end bearing of the ladies” (ie. the 
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three Fox sisters) “are such as to create a prepowet= 
ion in their favour.” ‘The world since then bus dug 
up much coal eng iron; it has erected great structures 
nd it has invented terrible engines of war, but can 
we say that it has advanced in epiritual knowledge or 
reverence for the unseen? Under the guidance of 
materialiam the wroog path has been followed, and 
it becomes increasingly clear that the people must 
retuen of perish. 





CHAPTER V 
‘THE CAREER OF THE FOX SISTERS 


1OR the sake of continuity the subsequent history 
F= the Fox sisters will now be given sfter che 
events at Hydesville. It is a remarkable, and to 
Spiritualists a painful, story, but it bears its own lesson 
and should be faithfully recorded, When men have 
aan honest and whole-hearted aspiration for truth there 
is no development which can ever leave them abashed 
‘or find no place in their scheme, 

For some years the two younger disters, Kate and 
‘Margaret, gave séances at New York and other places, 
successfully mecting every test which was applied to 
them. Horace Greeley, afterwards a candidate for 
the United States presidency, was, as already shown, 
deeply interested in them and convinced of their 
cotire honesty. He is said to have furnished the fonds 
bby which the younger girl completed her very imper- 
fect education, 

‘During these years of public mediumship, when 
the girls were all the mage among those who had no 
conception of the religious signifcance of this new 
revelation, and who concerned themsclves with it 
purely in the hope of wostdly advantage, the sisters 
exposed themselves to the enervating influences of 
promiscuous stances in a way which no carnett 
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Spiritualist could justify. The dangers of such prtc- 
tices were not then sa clearly realized as now, nor had 
it occurred to people that it is unlikely that high 
spirita would descend to earth in order to advise as to 
the state of railway stocks or the inmue of ove affaire 
‘The ignorance was universal, and there was no wise 
mentor at the elbow of these poor pioneers to point 
the higher and the safer path. Worst of all, their 
jaded energies were renewed by the offer of wine at 
time when one at least of them was hardly more 
than child. It is said that there was some family 
predisposition towards alcoholism, but even without 
such a taint cheir whole procedure and mode of 
life were rash to the fast degree. Agaiost their 
moral character there has never been a brenth of 
suspicion, but they bad taken a road which leads to 
degeneration of mind and character, though it was 
many yeart before the more setious effects were 
manifest, 

Some idea of the pressure upon the Fox girls at 
this time may be gathered from Mra, Hardinge 
Britten's ® description from her own observation. She 
tulks of “pausing on the first foor to heat poor patient 
Kate Fox, in the midet of « captions, grumbling crowd 
of investigators, repeating hour after hour the letters 
of the alphabet, while the o0 les poor, patient spisits 
rapped out names, ages and dates to suit all comer.” 
Can one wonder that the girls, with vitality aapped, 
the beautiful, watchful influence of che mother re- 
moved, and harassed by enemies, succumbed to & 
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gradually increasing temptation in the direction of 
rtimalanta ? 

‘A remarkably clear light is thrown upon Margaret 
st this period in that curious booklet, “The Love 
Letters of Dr. Elisha Kane.” It wes in 852 that 
Dr, Kane, afterwards the famous Arctic explorer, met 
Margaret For, who was a beautiful and attractive 
girl. To her Kane wrote those love letters which 
record one of the most curious courtships ia literature, 
Elisha Kane, as his fit name might imply, was aman 
of Puritan extraction, and Puritans, with their belief 
that the Bible represents the ebsolutely final word in 
spititual inspiration and that they understand what 
‘hat last word means, are instinctively antagonistic to 0 
new cult which profestes to thow that new sources 
and new interpretations are still available, 

‘He was also a doctor of medicine, and the modical 
profession is at the same time the most ooble and the 
most cynically incredulous in the world. From the 
first Kane made up his mind that the young giel was 
involved in fravd, and formed the theory that her 
elder sister Leah was, for purpotes of gain, exploiting 
the fraud. The fact that Leah shortly afterwards 
married a wealthy men named Underhill, 2 Wall 
Street insurance magnate, docs not appear to have 
modified Kane's views as to her greed for illicit 
earnings. ‘The doctor formed a close friendship with 
Margaret, put her under his own aunt for purpoees 
of education whilst he was away in the Arctic, and 
finally mercied her under the curious Gretna Green 
Kind of marriage law which seems to heve prevailed 
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tt the time. Shortly afterwards he died (in 1857), 
and the widow, now calling herself Mrs. Fox-Kane, 
forswore all phenomena for a time, and was rectived 
into the Roman Catholic Chureh. 

In these letters Kane continually reprosches Mar- 
guret with Living in deceit and hypocrisy. We have 
‘very few of her letters, so char we do not know bow 
far the defended herelf. The compiler of the book, 
though # non-Spiritualist, says: “ Poor girl, with her 
simplicity, ingeauowsness and timidity, abe could not, 
Ihad she been 40 inclined, have practised the slightest 
deception with any chance of success.” Thin testi- 
mony is valuable, as the writer was clearly intimately 
oquainted with everyone concerned. Kane himself, 
writing to the younger sister Kate, says: “Take my 
advice and never talk of the spirits either to friends 
cor strangers, You koow that with all my intimacy 
with Maggie after a whole month’s tid 1 cauld 
make nothing of them. Therefore they are 2 great 
mystery.” 

Comidering thes close relations, and chat Mat- 
garet clearly gave Kane every demonstration of her 
powers, it is inconceivable that a trained medical man 
‘would have to admit after a month that he could make 
oothing of it, if ie were indeed 4 mere cracking of 
a joint, One can find na evidence for fraud in these 
letters, but one docs find ample proof that these two 
young girl, Margaret and Kate, bad pot the least 
idea of the religious implications involved in these 
powers, or of the grave responsibilities of medium= 
thip, and that they misused their gift in the direction 
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of giving worldly advice, receiving promiscuous 
sitters, and answering comic or frivolous questions, 
If in such circumstances both their power and their 
character were to deteriorate, it would not surprise 
‘any experienced Spiritnalist. They deserved no 
better, though their age and ignorance furnished an 
exense. 

‘To realize their potition one has to remember that 
they were little more than children, poorly educated, 
and quite ignorant of the philosophy of the subject. 
‘When a man like Dr. Kane assured Margaret that it 
‘wan very wrong, he was only saying what was dinned 
into her ears from every quarter, induding half the 
pulpits of New York. Probsbiy she had an uncasy 
feeling that it was wrong, without in the Jeart knowing 
why, and this may account for the fact chat ehe daca 
Mot seem to remonstrate with him for his suspicions. 
Indeed, we may admit that ax fond Kane was wight, 
‘and thet che proceedings were in some ways un} 
Gable, At that time they were very woveoal them 
selves, and had they used their gift, as D. D. Home 
weed his, with no relation to worldly things, and for 
the purpote only of proving immortality and consoling 
the afflicted, then, indeed, they would bare been above 
ctiticism, He was wrong in doubting their gift, but 
fight io looking askance at some examples of their 
vse of it, 

In some ways Kane's position is hopelesly illogical. 
‘He was 00 most intimate and affectionate terme with 
the mother and the two girls, although if words have 
any meaning he thought them to be ewindlers living 
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con the credulity of the public.“ Kiss Katie for on 
hie says, and he continually sends love to the mother. 

Already, young ax they were, he hed a glimpse of 
the alcoholic danger to which they were exposed by 
late hours and promiscuous company. “Tell Katie 
to drink no champagne, and do you follow the same 
advice," said he, It was sound counsel, and it would 
have been well for themselves and for the movement 
if they had both followed it; but again we must 
remember theis inexperienced youth and the constant 
temptations. 

Kane was a coriovs blend of the hero and the prig. 
Spitit-rapping, unfortified by any of the religious or 
scientific sanctions which came later, war a low-down 
thing, a superstition of the illiterate, end was he, a 
man of repute, to matty a spitit-rapper? He vacil- 
ated over it in an extraordinary way, beginning a 
letter with claims to be her brother, and ending by 
reminding her of the warmth of his kisser, “Now 
that you have given me your heart, I will be a brother 
to you,” he says. He tad a vein of real supemttition 
running through him which was far below the cre- 
dulity which be ascribed to other. He frequently 
alludes to the fact that by raising his right hand he 
‘bad powers of divination and that be had learned it 
“from a conjurer in the Indies” Occasionally he is 
‘snob as well as a prig. “ At the very dinner-table 
of the President I thoughe of you”; and again: “You 
could neéer lift yourself up to my thoughts and my 
objects. I could never bring myself dowa to yours.” 
As 1 outier of fact, the few exwracts given from her 
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letters chow an intelligent and sympathetic mind. On 
at least one occation we find Kane suggerting deceit 
to her, and she combating the idea, 

These wre four fired points which cen be esteb- 
Aiahed by the letters: 


1, That Kane thought in a vague way that there 
‘was trickery 5 

4, That in the yeurs of their close intimacy she 
never adanitted ie; 

3. That he could not even suggest in what the 
trickery lay; 

4 That she did use her powers in a way which 
sesious Spiritualists would deplore, 


She really knew no more of the nature of these 
forces than those around her did, ‘The editor says: 
“She bad always averred char the never fully believed 
the cappings to be the work of epirits, but imagined 
some occult laws of nature were concerned.” This 
‘was her attitude later in life, for on her professional 
card she printed that poople must judge the nature of 
the powers for themselves. 

‘ris natural that thoee who speak of the danger of 
mediumship, and especially of physical mediumship, 
should point to the Fox sisters as an example. But 
their cave mst not be exaggerated. In the year 1871, 
after more then twesty years of this exhansting work, 
wwe find them still receiving the enthusiastic support 
and admiration of many leading men and women of 
the day, It was only after forty years of public ser- 
‘vice that adverse conditions were manifested in their 
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lives, and therefore, without in any way glowing over 
what is evil, we can feidy claim thet their record 
hhatdly justifies those who allude to mediumship as a 
soul-destroying profession. 

Te was in this year—1871—that Kate For’s visit 
to England was brought about through the generosity 
of Mr. Charles F. Livermore, » prominent banker of 
New York, in gratitude for the consolation be had 
received from her wonderful powers, and to advance 
the cause of Spiritualism. He provided for all her 
needs, and thus removed any necestity for her to give 
professional sittings, He also arranged for her to be 
accompanied by a congenial woman companion, 

Tn a letter® to Mr. Benjamin Coleman, a well- 
Known worker in the Spiritualist movement, Mr. 
‘Livermore says: 

‘Mite Fos, taken all in all, is no doubt the most won- 
erful living ‘medium. Her character is irreproachable 
fand pare. T bave received so much through ber powers 
of mediumship during the pat ten years which in solacing, 
instructive and astounding, tat I feel greatly indebted to 
Iker, and desire to have ber taken good care of while absent 
‘from her home and friends. 

His further remarks have some bearing possibly 
‘on the later sad events of her life: 

‘That you may the more thoroughly undertand ber 
fdionyncrates, permic ma to explain that abe is « semitive 
of the highest order and of childlike simplicity 5 abe feela 
keenly the stmoapheres of evecyane with whom ahe is 
Teought in contact, and to thet degree that at tion abe 
becomes exceedingly nervous and apparentiy capricious, 
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For this reason I have advised her not to sit in dark 
stances, that che may avoid the irication arising from the 
tupicion of sceptics, mere cariosity-mongers, and Jovers 
of the marvellous. 

‘The perfection of the manifestations to be obtained 
through her depends upon her surroundings, and in 
‘proportion as abe is in rapport or epmpathy with you doos 
the acem receptive of spirinutl"power, The conmunica- 
tons through er are very remarkable, and have come to me 
frequently from my wile (Estalle,’in perfect idiomatic 
French, and sometimes ia Spanish and Italian, whist she 
herself io not acquainted with any of these languages, 
‘You wil! understand all chis, but these explanations may be 
necessary for others. Aa T have said, she sil! not give 
dances as @ proferienal media, but T hope she will do all 
the good she can in furtherance of the great truth in a quiet 
‘way; while she remains in England. 

Mr. Colem#n, who had a sitting with her in 
New York, says that he seceived one of the most 
striking evidences of spirit identity that had ever 
‘occurred to bim in his experience of seventeen years, 
Mr. Cromwell F. Varley, the electrician who laid the 
Atlantic cable, ia his evidence before the London 
Dialectical Society in 1869, spoke of interesting elec- 
trical experiments he roade with this medium. 

‘The visit of Kate Fox to England was evidently 
regarded aa a mission, for we find Mr. Coleman 
advising her to choose only those sitters who are not 
afraid to have their names published in confirmation 
of the facts they have witnessed. This course seems 
to have been adopted to some extent, for there is 
‘preserved 2 fair amount of testimony to her powers 
from, among others, Professor William Crookes, Mr. 
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8. C. Hall, Mr. W. H. Harrison (editor of The Spiritu- 
alist), Misa Rosamund Dale Owen (who afterwards 
married Laurence Oliphant), and the Rev. John Page 
opps. 

‘The new-comer began to hold sittings won after 
hher arrival. At one of the firs of these, om Novemaber 
44, 1871, « representative of The Times wus present, 
and he published detailed account of che stance, 
which wat held jointly with D. D, Home, a close 
friend of the medium. This appeared in an article 
entitled “ Spiritualism and Science," occupying three 
and s half columns of lending type. ‘The Times Com- 
minoner speaka of Mise Fox taking him to the door 
of the room and inviting him to ataad by her and to 
hold her hands, which be did, "when ioud chumps 
seemed to come from the panels, as if done with the 
fist. ‘There were repeated at our request any number 
of times.” He mentioned that he tried every test 
that he could chink of, that Miss Fox and Mr. Home 
gave every opportunity for examination, and that 
their feet and hands were held. 

In the course of a leading article on the above 
report and the correspondence that came from it, The 
Times (January 6, 1873) declared that there was no 
case for scientific inquiry: 

‘Many nensible readers, we fet, will think we owe them 
sm apology for opening our columns to 2 controversy oa 
such 1 subject as Spirtualiam and thus treating at 49 open 
fo debetable question what should rather be dismissed at 
once as either an imposture or a delusion, Bat even an 
‘mposture may call for unmasking, and popular delusions 
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‘howeverfabsord, are often too impartant to be neglected by 
the wiser portion of mankind. . . . Is thece, im reality, 
anything, as lawyers would wy, to go to a jury with? 
‘Well, of the one hand, we bere abundance of alleged ex- 
perience which can bardly be called evidence, and a few 
depositions of a more notable and impressive character, 
On the other hand, we have many accounts of convicted 
Impostors, and many authentic reports of precisely vuch dis- 
appointments or discoveries xs we should be Jed to expect, 

‘On December 14, 1872, Miss Fox married 
Mr. H, D, Jenckeo, a London barrister-at-law, 
author of “A Compendium of Modern Romen 
Law,” etc., and honorary general secretary of the 
Awociation for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations, He wat one of the earlient 
Spiritualists in England. 

The Spiritealic, in its account of the ceremony, 
says chat the spirit people took part in the proceedings, 
for at the wedding breakfast loud rape were heard 
coming from various parts of the room, and the large 
table on which stood the wedding-cake was repeatedly 
raised from the floor. 

‘A contemporary witnest sates that Mrs. Kate Fox- 
Jencken (at she came to be known) and her husband 
‘were to be met in the early ‘seventies in good social 
circles in London. Her services were eagerly sought 
after by investigators, 

John Page Hoppe describes ber at this time as 
“4 small, thin, very intelligent, but rather simpering 
little woman, wich nice, gentle manners and a quiet 
eajoyment of her experiments which entirely saved 
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her from the slightest touch of self-importance or 
affectation of mystery.” 

‘Her mediumship consisted chiefly of raps (often 
of great power), spirit lights, direct writing, and 
the appearance of materialized hands. Full form 
materializations, which bad been an occasional 
feature of her sittings in America, were rare with 
her in England. On a oumber of occasions 
objects in the séance-room were moved by spitit 
agency, and in some cases brought from another 
room. 

Tr was about this time that Professor Willi 
Crookes conducted his inguiries into the medium's 
powers, and istued chat whole-bearted report which 
is dealt with later when Crookes’s early connexion 
with Spirirmalism comes to be discussed. These care- 
ful observations show that the rappings constituted 
only 2 small part of Kate Fox's psychic powers, and 
that if they could be adequately explained by normal 
means they would still leave us amid mysteries, Thus 
Crookes recounts how, whea the only people present 
besides himself and Miss Fox were his wife and a lady 
relative : 
was holding the medium’s two hands in one 
of mine, while her feet were resting on my feet. 
Paper was on the table before us, and my disengaged 
hand was boldiog # pencil. 

"A luminous hand came down from the upper 
part of the room, and after hovering near me for a 
few seconds, took the pencil from my hand, rapidly 
‘wrote on 2 sheet of paper, threw the pencil down, and 
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then rose over our heads, gradually fading into dark- 
pes.” 

Many other observers describe similar phenomena 
with this medium on various occasions, 

‘A very extraordinary phase of Mrs. Fox-Jeacken's 
mediumship was the production of luminous sub- 
stances, In the presence of Mrs. Makdougall Gre- 
gory, Mr, W, H, Harrison, the editor of a London 
newspaper, and others, a hand appeared carrying some 
phosphorescent materiel, about four inches square, 
with which the oor was struck and a sitter's face 
touched.® ‘The light proved to be cold. Miss Ross- 
mund Dale Owen, in her account of this pheno- 
menon,t deactibes the objects as “ illumined erystals.” 
and says that she has secn no materialization which 
gave to realistic « feeling of spirit nearness as did these 
graceful lights. ‘The author can also corroborate the 
fact chat these lights are usually cold, as on one occa- 
sion, with another medium, such a light settled for 
‘some seconds upon his face. Miss Owen alto speaks 
‘of books and small ornaments being carried about, and 
a heavy musical box, weighiog ebout twenty-five 
pounds, being brought from a side-table. A peca- 
larity of this inscrument was that it had been out of 
order for months and could not be used until the 
unseen forces repaired it and wound it themselves, 

‘Mr, Jencken's mediumship was interwoven in the 
texture of her daily life. Professor Butlerof says that 
when he paid a morning social call on her and her 
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husband in company with M, Akmkof he heard rape 
upon the floor. Spending an evening at the Jenckens? 
house, he reports that raps were numerous during tea. 
‘Miss Rosanvund Dale Owen also refers® to the incident 
of the medium standing in the street at « shop window 
with ewo Indies, when raps joined in the conversation, 
the pavement vibrating under their feet. ‘The rape 
are described a8 having been loud enough to attract 
the attention of passers by. ‘Mr. Jencken relates many 
cases of spontaneous phenomena in their home life. 

‘A volume could be filled with details of the 
séances of this medium, but with the exception of one 
further record we must be conteat with agrecing with 
the dictum of Profesior Butlerof, of the University of 
St, Petersburg, who, after investigating her powers 
in London, wrote in The Spiritualist (February 4, 
1876): 

From all that I was able to observe in the presence of 
‘Mrs. Jencken, I am forced to come to the conclusion that 
‘the phenomena peculisr to that medium are of a strongly 
objective and convincing nature, and they would, I 
think, be sufficient for the most pronounced but honsr 
sceptic to cause him to reject ventriloquiem, muscular 
action, and every such etiicial explanction of the 
phenomena, 

Mr. H. D. Jencken died in 1881, and his widow 
was left with two sons. These children showed won- 
erful mediumship at a very early age, particulars of 
which will be found in contemporary records. 

Mr. S, ©, Hall, « well-knowa literary man and a 
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prominent Spiritualist, deacribes® a sitting at his house 
in Kensington on his birthday, May 9, 1882, at which 
hhis deceased wife manifested her presence: 

‘Many interesting and touching mesmages were conveyed 
to me by the umual writing of Mrs. Jeacken. We were 
directed to put out the Light. ‘Then commenced u veties 
of puntos rach [fave ot fe rs egal 

aad very veldom 0 2+ 1 removed small 

dled om the ele ted al fo'my ovn and I 
felt x hand take it from me, when i was rung in all parte 
of the room daring at least ive minutes, 1 then placed an 
‘accordion under the table, whence it was temioved, and at 2 
distance of three or four feet from the table round which 
we were seated, tunes were played, The accordion was 
played acd the bell was rung in several parts of the room, 
‘while two candles were it on the table. It was not, there 
fore, what is termed 2 dark sitting, although occasionally 
the ights were put out. During all the time Mr. Stack 
held one of the Bands of Mrs. Jencken and I beld the other 
—each frequently saying, “*i have Mrs. Jencken’s hand 

About fifty Gowers of hearisease were placed on a 
sheet of paper before me. I had received some heartseave 
flowers from a friend in the morning, but the vase that con- 
tained them was not in the sitting-room. I sent for it and 
fonnd it intact. The bouquet ind not been in the least 
disturbed. In what is called " Dizect Writing" I found 
these words written in pencil in a very small bend, on a 
sheet of paper that lay before me, “I have brought you 
my token of love,” At a sitting some diy» previously 
(hen alone with Mrs. Jenckts) I had received this mes- 
sage, “ On your bizthday I will bring you a token of love.” 

Mr, Hall adds that he bad coarked the sheet of 
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paper with his initials, and, as an extra precaution, had 
torn off one of the corners ip such a manner at to 
ensure recognition. 

Ye ia evident that Mr. Hall was greatly impressed 
by what he had seen, He writes: “I have witnewed 
and recorded many wonderfal manifestations; I doubt 
if Thave teen any more convincing than this; certainly 
none more refined; none that gave more conclusive 
evidence that pure and good and holy spirits alone 
were communicating.” He states that he has con- 
sented to become Mrs. Jencken’s “ banker,” presum- 
ably for funds for the education of her two boys. In 
view of what afterwards happened to this gifted 
medium, there is x sad interest in his concluding 
wor 

T feel confidence approaching cerainty chat, in all 
respects, she will 20 act as to increase and not lessen her 
power as 4 medium while retaining the friendship and trust 
ff the many who cannot but fecl for her a regard in some 
degree resembling (as arising from the same source) that 
which the New Church accords to Emanuel Swedenborg, 
and the Methodists render to John Wesley. Assuredly 
Spiritualiste owe to thie lady 2 huge debe for the glad 
ddlings ohe was largely the instrument, selected by Provi- 
dence, to convey to them. 

‘We have given this account in some detail becanse 
it shows that che gifts of the medium were at chis time 
of x high and powerful order. A few yeats earlier, 
at n séance at her house on December 14, 1873, 00 
the occasion of the first anniversary of her wedding, a 
spirit message was rapped out: “ When shadows fall 
upon you, think of the brighter tide.” It was a 
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Prophetic message, for the end of her life was all 
shadows. 

Margaret (Mrs. Fox-Kene) had joined her sister 
Kate in England in 1876, and they remained together 
for some years until the very painful incident occurred 
which has now to be discussed, It would appear that 
a very bitter quarrel broke out between the elder 
sister Leah (now Mra, Underhill) and the two younger 
cones. It is probable that Leah may have heard that 
there was aow a tendency to alcoholism, and may have 
interfered with more energy thao tact, Some Spirim- 
ants interfered also, and incurred the fury of the two 
sinters by some suggestion that Kate's children thould 
bbe separated from her. 

Looking round for some weapon—any weapon — 
‘with which they could injure those whom they #0 
Dirterly hated, ir seeme to have occurred to them—or, 
according to their subsequent statement, to have been 
‘suggested to them, with promises of pecuniary reward 
that if they injured the whole cult by an admission 
of fraud they would wound Leth and her sssociates 
in their most sensitive part. On the top of alooholic 
excitement and the fteozy of hetred there was added 
religious fanaticism, for Margaret had been lectured 
by some of the leading spirits of the Church af Rome 
and persuaded, as Home bad been also for a short 
time, that her own powers were evil. She mentions 
Cardinal Manning as baviog influenced her mind in 
shis way, but her statements are not to be taken too 
seriously, At any rate, al chese causes combined and 
reduced her to a state which wes perilously near mad- 
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ces, Before teaving London che had written to the 
New York Herald denouncing the cult, but stating in 
one sentence that the rappings were “ the only part of 
the phenomena that is worthy of notice." On reach- 
ing New York, where, according to her own subsequent 
statement, she was to receive a sum of money for the 
newepaper sensation which che promised to produce, 
she broke out into absolute raviog against her eldcr 
timer. 

It is a curious prychological study, and equally 
curious is the mental attitude of the people who could 
imagine that the amertioos of an unbalanced woman, 
acting not only from motives of hatred but also from 
—1s she herself stated—the hope of pecuniary reward, 
could upset the critical investigation of 2 generation 
of observers. 

‘None the less, we have to face the fact thet the did 
actually produce rappings, or enable raps to be pro- 
duced, at a subsequent meeting in the New York 
Academy of Music. ‘This might be discounted upon 
the grounds that in so large 2 hall any prearranged 
sound might be attributed to the medium, More 
important is the evidence of the reporter of the 
Herald, who bad a previous private performance. He 
describes ic thus; 

T heard first « rapping under the for near my feet, 
then under the chair in which I was seated, and again 
under a table on which I was leaning. She led me to the 
door and I heard the same sound on the other side of it. 
Then whea she sat down ox the plano stool the invtrament 
reverbcrated mare loudly and the tap-ixp resounded through- 
cout its hollow atruezure, 
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‘This account makes it clear that she had the noises 
under control, though che reporter must have been 
more unsophisticated than most pressmen of my 
acquaintance, if he could believe that sounds varying 
both in quality and in position all came from some 
lick within the medium's foot. He dlearly did not 
know how the sounds came, and it is the avthor’s 
‘opinion that Margaret did not know either. ‘That 
she really had something which the could exhibit is 
proved, not only by the experience of the reporter 
‘but by that of Mr. Wedgwood, a London Spiritualist, 
to whom she gave a demonstration before ehe started 
for America. It is vain, therefore, to contend that 
there was no basis at all in Margaret's exposure, What 
that basis was we must endeavour to define. 

‘The Margaret Fox-Kane sensation was in August 
and September, 1888—a welcome boon for the enter- 
prising paper which had exploited it. In October 
Kate came over to join forces with her sister. It 
should be explained that the real quarrel, so far a is 
known, was between Kate and Lesh, for Leah had 
endeavoured to get Kate’s children taken from her on 
the grounds that che mother’s influence was not for 
good. ‘Therefore, though Kate did oot rave, and 
though she volunteered no exposures in public or 
Private, she wat quite at one with her sister in the 
general plot to down" Leah at all cous, 

She was the one who caused my arest last spring 
(he ssid) and the bringing of the preposterous charge 
‘that I was cruel to my children. I don't know why it is 
‘he has always been jealous of Magic and me ; I suppose 
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because we could do things in Spiritualism chat she 
couldn't. 

She wes present at the Hall of Music meeting on 
October a1, when Margaret made her repudiation 
and produced the raps, She was silent on that ocea- 
Aion, but chat silence may be taken as a eupport of the 
statements to which she listened, 

If this were indeed so, and if she spoke as reported 
to the interviewer, her repentance must have come 
very rapidly. Upon November 17, lew than a month 
after the famous meeting, she wrote to a lady in 
‘Londen, Mrs, Cottell, who was the tenant of Carlyle’s 
old house, this remarkable letter from New York 
(Eight, 1888, p. 619}: 

I would have written to you before this but my 
surprise was so great on my arrival to hear of Maggie's 
exposure of Spiritualinm that I bad no heart to write to 
anyone. 

“The manager of the afi engaged the Academy of 
Music, the very laxgest place of enteraiament in New 
York City ; it waa fled eo 

‘They sade Gfteen hundred dollars clear. 1 have often 
wished I had remained with you, and if I had the means 
T would now returs to get out of al this, 

T think now I could make money in proving that the 
fnockings are not made with the toes. So many peo 
come to me to ask me about thie expooure of Mags 
that I have to deny mypelf to them. 

‘They are hard at work to expose the whole thing if 
they can,; but they certainly cxnnot. 

"Maggie is giving public exposures in all the large 
places in America, but I have only seen. her once since 1 
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‘This letter of Kate's points to pecuniary temptation 
as playing 2 large part io the transaction. Maggie, 
however, seems to have soon found that there was little 
money in it, and could see no profit in celling lies for 
which she was not paid, and which had only proved 
shat the Spiritualistic movement was so firmly estab- 
Fished that it was quite unraffied by her treachery, 
For this or other reasons—let us hope with some final 
twinges of conscience as to the part she had played— 
she now admitted that the kad been telling falsehoods 
from the lowest motives, The interview was reported 
in the New York Press, November 20, 1889, about 
4 year after the onslaught. 

Would to God,” she said, in a voice that trembled 
with inteose excitement, “that I could undo the 
Jumtice I did the cause of Spiritualism when, under the 
‘trong psychological influence of persons inimical to 
it, U gave exprenion to utterances thet had no 
foundation in fact, "This retraction and denial has 
not come about so much from my own sense of 
what is right as from the silent impulse of the 
spitite using my organism at the expense of the 
hhowtility of the treacherous horde who held out 
promises of wealth and happiness in return for an 
attack on Spiritualism, and whose hopeful assurances 
were wo dectitful. .. . 

"Leng before I spoke to any person oo this 
matter, I was unceasingly reminded by oy spitit con- 
trol what I should do, and at last I have come to the 
conclusion that it would be mscles for me further to 
chwart their prompting. 
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“ Hias there been no mention of a monetary con- 
sideration for this statement ?” 

* Not the smallest; none whatever.” 

“ Theo financial gain is not the end which you are 
looking to?” 

“Indirectly, yes, You know that even a mortal 
ostrumeat in the hands of the spirit must have the 
maintenance of life. This I propose to derive from 
my lectures, Not one cent has passed to me from any 
perwon because F adopted this courte,” 

“< What cause led up to your exposure of the spirit 
mappings?” 

At that time I wat in great need of money, and 
perion>—aho for the present I prefer not to name— 
took advantage of the situation; hence the trouble, 
‘The excitement, too, helped to upset my mental 
equilibrium." 

What was the object of the persons who induced 
you to make the confession that you and all other 
mediums traded on che credulity of people?” 

“They had several objects ia view. Their fint 
and paramount idea was to crush Spiritualism, to 
make money for themselves, and to get up a great 
excitement, es that was an element in which they 
flourish.” 

“ Was there any cruth in the charges you made 
‘against Spiritualism ?"* 

“"Thove charges were fale in every particular. I 
have'no hesitation ia saying that. . 

“No, my belief in Spiritualism Jas undergone 06 
change, When I made those dreadful statements I 
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‘was not responsible for my words, Its genuineness is 
an incontrovertible fact. Not sll che Herrmans that 
ever breathed can duplicate the wonders thst are pro- 
duced through some mediums. By deftness of fingers 
and smartness of wits they may produce writing on 
papers and dlates, but even this cannot bear clove in- 
vestigation. Materialization is beyond their meneal 
calibre to reproduce, aod 1 challenge anyone to make 
the ‘rap’ under the sume conditions which I will, 
‘Thore is not a hmman being on earth can product the 
‘raps in the same way a8 they are through me.” 

“Do you propose to hold stances?” 

“No, I will devote myself entirely to platform 
work, as that will find me a better opportunity to 
sefate the foul danders uttered by me aguinet 
Spicitualism.” 

“What does your sister Kate say of your present 
course?” 

“She isin complete eympathy with me. She did 
not approve my coune in the pat... « 

‘* Wil you have a manager for your lecture tour ?” 

“No, sis. Ihave a horror of them. They, too, 
treated me most outregeoudly. Frank Stechen acted 
shamefully with me, He made considerable money 
through his management for me, and left me in Hoxton 
without a.cent. AIT got from him was five hundred 
and fifty dollars, which was given to me at che begio- 
ning of the contract.” 

To give greater authenticity to the interview, at 
hher suggestion the following open letter was written 
to which she placed her signacure: 
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128, West Forty-third Stree, 
New York City, 
November 16, 1889, 
To vax Posuc. 

‘The foregoing interview having been read over to me 
find nothing contained therein that in not a correct record 
of my words and truthful expression of my sentiments, 
Thave not given a detsiled acrount of the ways and zncan 
Which were devised to bring me under subjection, and so 
extract from me « declaration that the epcitual phenomena 
a exemplified through my orgeniem were a fraud. But 
T shall fully atone for this incompletenese when I get upan 
the platform, 

‘The exactness of this interview was testified to by 
the names of a number of witnewes, including J. L. 
O'Sullivan, who was U.S. Minister to Portugal for 
twenty-five years. He said,“ [fever [heard a woman 
speak teuth, ft was then.” 

So it may have beeo, but che failure of her lecture 
agent to keep her in fucds seem to have been the 
determining factor. 

‘The statement would settle the question if we 
could take the speaker's words at frce value, but un- 
fortunately the author is compelled to agree with Mr. 
Isaac Funk, an indefatigable and impartial researcher, 
that Margaret at this petiod of her life could not 
be relied upon, 

‘What is 2 good deal more to the purpose is that 
Mr. Fuok sat with Margaret, that he heard the raps 
“ all roind the room " without detecting their origin, 
and that they spelt out to him a name aod address 
which were correct and entirely beyond the knowledge 
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of the medium. The information given was wrong, 
but, onthe other hand, abnormal power was shown by 
reading the contents of 1 letter in Mr. Funk’s pocket. 
Such mixed results are as purcling as the other larger 
problem discussed in this chapter. 

There is one factor which has been scarcely 
touched upon in this examination, It is the character 
and career of Mra Fish, afterwards Mrs, Underhill, 
‘who as Leah, the elder sister, plays ¢0 prominent 2 part 
in the matter. We know her chiefly by her book, 
“The Missing Link in Modern Spiritualism " (Knox 
& Co., New York, 1885). This book was written by 
a friend, but the facts and documents were provided 
by Mrs. Underhill, who checked the whole narrative, 
It is simply and even crudely put together, and the 
Spiritualisc is bound co conclude chat the entities with 
‘whom the Fox circle were at first in contact were not 
always of the highest order. Perhaps on another 
plane, as on this, it i the plebeians and the lowly who 
carry out spiritual pioneer work in their own rough 
way and open the path for other and more refined 
agencies, With this sole criticism, one may say that 
the book gives # nure impression of candour and good 
sense, and as a persooal narrative of one who was so 
nearly concerned in these momentous happenings, it 
is dertined to outlive most of out current literature and 
to be read with close attention and even with rever- 
‘ence by generations unborn. Those humble folk who 
watched over the new birth—Capron, of Auburn, who 
first lectured upon it in public; Jervis, the gallant 
Methodist minister, who cried, “I know it is trac, and 
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I will face the frowning world 1” ; George Wille, the 
Quaker; Teauc Post, who called the firet spiritual 
meeting; the gallant band who testified upon the 
Rochester platform while the rowdies were heating 
the tar—~all of them are destined to Hive in history. Of 
Leah it can truly be said thet she recognized the reli- 
gious meaning of the movement far more cleasly than 
her simters were able co do, xnd that she set her face 
agains: that usc of it for purely worldly objects which 
jaa degradation of the celestial. The following pas- 
sage is of great interest as showing how the Fox family 
first regarded thin visitation, and must impress the 
reader with the sincerity of the writer: 

The general feeling of our family... was etrongly 

adverse to all thie strange and uncanny thing We 1 
garded it as a great misfortune which had fallen 
‘upon us; how, whesce or why we knew not... We 
resisted it, struggled against it, and constantly and eare- 
cextly prayed for deliverance from it even while a strange 
farcination attached to these marvellous manifestations thus 
forced upon is, against out will, by invisible agencies and 
agents whom we could neither resist, control nor under 
stand. If our will, earsest desires and prayers could have 
prevailed or availed, the whole thing wonid have ended 
then and there, and the world outside of ont Tittle neigh- 
bouthood would never have heard mate of the Rochester 
Rappings, or of the unfortunate Fox family. 
‘These words give the impression of sincerity, and alto- 
gether Leah stands forth in ber book, and in the evi- 
dence of the many witnesses quoted, as one who was 
worthy to play a part in a great movement. 

Both Kete Fox-Jencken and Margarct Fox-Kane 
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died fn the easly "nineties, and their end was one of 
tadness and gloom. The problem which they 
prevent is put fairly before the rezder, avoiding the 
extremes of the too sensitive Spiritualist who will not 
face the facts, and the special-pleading sceptics who lay 
stress upon those parts of the narrative which suit their 
piirpose and omit or minimize everyching else. Let 
tut see, at the cost of a break in on narrative, 
if any wort of explanation can be found which 
covers the double fact that whet these sisters covld do 
‘was plainly abnormal, and yet thet it was, to come 
extent at least, under their control. It is not a simple 
problem, but an exceedingly deep one which exhausts, 
and more than exhausts, the peychic knowledge which 
is at this date available, and wat altogether beyond the 
reach of the generation in which che Fox sisters were 
alive. 

‘The simpte explanation which was given by the 
‘Spiritualists of the time is not to be set aside readily— 
and least readily by those who know most, It was 
that a medium who ill-uses her gifts and suffers debase~ 
ment of moral character through bed habits, becomes 
accensible to evil influences which may use her for 
false information or for the defilement of a pure 
cause, That may be true enough a8 a causa causans. 
Bot we must look closer to eee the actual how and 
why. 

‘The author ie of opinion that the true explanation 
‘will be found by coupling all these happenings wich 
the recent investigations of Dr. Crawford upon the 
means by which physical phenomena are produced. 
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He showed very clearly, 0s is detailed in « subsequent 
‘chapter, that raps (we are dealing at present only with 
that phase) are caused by a protrusion from the 
medium’s person of e long rod of a substance having 
certain properties which distinguish it from all other 
forms of matter, This substance has been closely 
examined by the great French physiologist, Dr. 
Charles Richet, who has named it * ectoplusm.” ‘These 
rods are invisie to the eye, partly visible to the sensi~ 
tive plate, and yet conduct energy in such a fashion 
4s to make sounds and strike blows at a distance, 

Now, if Margaret produoed the raps in the sume 
fashion 28 Crawford's medium, we have only to make 
one or two assumptions which are probable ia them- 
selves, and which the science of the furore may defin~ 
itely prove in order to make the case quite clear. ‘The 
one assumption is that a centre of peychic force is 
formed in some part of the body from which the 
ectoplasm rod is protruded, Supposing that centre to 
be in Margaret’s foot, it would throw a very clear 
light upon the evidence callected in the Seybert 
inquiry. In examining Margaret and endeavouring 
to get raps from her, one of the committee, with the 
permission of the medium, placed his hand upon her 
foot. Rapsat oncefollowed. ‘Theinvestigator cried: 
“This is the most wonderful thing of all, Mrs, Kane. 
I distincay feel them in your foot, ‘There is not a 
pasticle of motion in your foot, but cheseis an unusual 
pulsation,” 

This experiment by no meant bears out the idea 
of joint dislocation or snapping toe. It is, however, 
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‘exactly what one could imagine in the case of a centre 
from which peychic power was projected. ‘This power 
isin osaterial chape snd is drewn from the body of the 
medium, so that there must be some nexus, This 
nexus may vary. In the case quoted it was in Mar- 
garet’s foot. Tt was observed by the Buffalo doctors 
that there was a subtle movement of « medium at the 
moment of 2 rap, The observation was correct, 
though the inference was wrong. The author has him- 
elf distinctly seen in the case of 20 amateur medium 
a alight general pulsation when a rap was given—a 
recoil, as it were, after the discharge of force. 
Granting that Margsret’s power worked in this 
‘way, we have now ooly to discuss whether ectoplasmic 
rods can under any ciscumstances be protruded at will. 
So far as the author knows, there are no observations 
which bear directly upoo the point. Crawford's 
medium seems always to have manifested when in 
trance, to that the question did not arise, In other 
physical phenomena there is some reason to think thet 
in their simpler form they are closely connected with 
the medium, but that as they progress they pass out 
of her controt and are swayed by forces outside her- 
self, Thus the ectoplasm pictures photographed by 
Madame Bisson and Dr. Schrenck Notzing (as shown 
in his recent book) may in theie first forms be ascribed 
to the medium’s thoughts or memories taking visible 
shape in ectoplasin, but as she becomes lost in trance. 
they take the form of figures which in extreme cates 
are endowed with independent life. If there be a 
general analogy between the two classes of pheno- 
oy 
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mena, then it is entirely possible that Margaret had 
some control over the expulsion of ectoplasm which 
caused the sownd, but thar when the sound gave forth 
messages which were beyond her posible knowledge, 
as in the case instanced by Punk, the power was 
no longer used by her but by some independent 
intelligence, 

tis to be remembered that no one is more ignorant 
of how effects are produced than the medium, who ie 
the centre of them. One of the greatest physical 
mediums in the worid told ebe author once that he had 
never witnesed a physical phenomenon, as he was 
himself always in trance when they occurred; the 
opinion of aay one of the sitters would be more valn~ 
able than his own, Thus in the case of these Fox 
sisters, who were mere children when the phenomena 
‘began, they knew little of the philosophy of the sub- 
ject, and Margaret frequently said chat she did not 
understand her own results. If the found that the 
hhad herself some power of producing the raps, how- 
ever obtcute the way by which she did it, the would 
be in 2 frame of mind when she might well find it 
imposible to contredict Dr. Kane when he accused 
her of being concerned in it. Her confession, too, 
and that of her sister, would to chat extent be true, 
but each would be aware, as they efterwards admitted, 
that there was a great deal more which ould not be 
explained and which did oot emanate from them- 
rele, 

‘There remains, however, one very important point 
tobe discussed—the most important of all to those wha 
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accept the religious significance of this movement, It 
jis a most natural argoment for those who are un- 
versed in the subject to say, "' Are these your fruits ? 
Can 1 philosophy or religion be good which has such 
‘an effect upon those who have had a prominent place 
in its establishment?” No one can cayil at such an 
objection, and it calls for a clear answer, which has 
often been made and yet is in need of repetition. 

‘Let it then be clearly stated that there is no more 
connexion between physical mediumship and morality 
than there is between a refined ear for music and 
morality. Both are purcly physical gift. The 
‘musician might interpret the most lovely thoughts and 
excite the highest emotions io others, influencing their 
thoughts and raising their minds, Yet in himself he 
might be a drug-taker, a diptomaniac, or a pervert. 
On the other hand, he might combine his musical 
powers with an angelic personal character. There is 
‘Simply n0 connexion at all between the two things, 
save that they both have their centre in the same 
hurnan body. 

Soiit is in physical mediumship. We all, or nearly 
All, exude & certain substance from our bodies which 
has very peculiar properties, With most of us, ns is 
shown by Crawford’s weighing chairs, the amount is 
negligible. With one in 100,000 it is considerable, 
‘That person ix a physical medium, He or the gives 
forth a raw material which can, we held, be uted by 
independent external forces. The individual’s char- 
acter hax nothing to do with the matter, Such is the 
result of two generations of observation. 
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If ix were exactly ax stated, thea, the physical 
mediums character would be in no way affected by 
his gift, Unfortunately, that is to understate the 
care. Under our present unintelligent conditions, the 
phytical medium is aubjected to certain moral risks 
which it takes 2 stroog and well-guanded nature to 
withstand. ‘The failures of these most useful and 
devoted people may be likened to those physical 
injuries, the low of fingers and hands, incurred by 
those who have worked with the X-rays before cheir 
full properties were comprehended. Means have 
been taken to overcome these physical dangers after 
2 certain number have become martyrs for science, and 
the moral dangers will also be met when a tardy 
reparation will be made to the pioneers who have 
injured themselves in forcing the gates of knowledge. 
"These dangers lie in the weakening of the will, in the 
extreme debility after phenomenal sittings, and the 
temptation to gain temporary relief from alcohol, in 
the temptation co fraud when the power wanes, and 
in the mized and posibly noxious spirit influences 
which surround a promiscuous circle, drawn together 
from motives of curiosity rather than of religion. ‘The 
remedy is to segregate mediums, to give them salaries 
instead of paying chem by results, to regulate the 
number of theit sittings and the charecter of the sitters, 
and thus to remove them from influences which over- 
whelmed the Fox sisters as they have done other of 
the strongest mediums in the past. On the other 
hhand, there are physical mediums who retain such high 
motives and work upoa such religious lines chat chey 
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are the ealt of the earth, It is the same power which 
is used by the Buddha and by the Woman of Endor. 
The objects end methods of is use are what determine 
the character. 

‘The auebor has said that there is little connexion 
between physical mediumship and morality. One 
could immagine the ectoplasmic fow being as brisk 
from a sinner as froma saint, impinging upon material 
objects in the same way and producing results which 
‘would equally have the good effect of convincing the 
materialist of forces outaide his ken. This does not 
apply, however, to internal mediumahip, taking the 
form not of phenomena but of teaching and messages, 
given cither by spirit voice, human voice, automatic 
‘writing, or eay other device. Here the vewel is 
chosen that it may match whet it contains, One could 
not imagine a small natare giving temporary habite~ 
tion ta a geeat spitit. One must be a Vale Owen be- 
fore one gets Vale Owen messages. Ifa high medium 
degenerated in character, I chould expect to find the 
mesages cease of else share in the degeneration, 
Hence, too, the messages of a divine spirit such as is 
periodically sent co cleanse the world, of a medieval 
faint, of Joan of Ar, of Swedenborg, of Andrew Jack- 
ton Davis, or of the humblest automatic weiter in 
‘London, provided that the impulse is a true ope, are 
really the same thing in varlous degrees, Each is a 
genuine breath from beyond, and yet each inter- 
mediary tinges with his or her personality the message 
which comes through. §0, a8 in a glase darkly, we 
tee this wondrous mystery, so vital and yet so unde 
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fined. Te is its very greatness which prevents it from 
being defined. We have done a litle, but we hand 
back many 2 problem to those who march behind us, 
‘They may look upon our own most advanced epectla- 
tion as elementary, and yet may see vistas of thought 
before them which willetretch to the uttermost bounds 
of their mental vision. 
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CHAPTER VE 
FIRST DEVELOPMENTS TN AMERICA 


AVING deslt with the history of the Fox 
Hes ‘and the problems which that history 

raises, we shall oow return to America and 
ote the fint effects of this iavasion from another 
phere of being. 

‘These effects were not entirely excellent, ‘There 
were follies on the part of individuals and extrava- 
‘ances on that of communities 

‘One of these, based on communications received 
through the mediumship of Mrs, Benedict, was the 
Apostolic Circle, Tt was started by a small group of 
men, strong believers in a second advent, who sought 
through spirit communications to confirm that belief. 
‘They obtained whet they procteimed to be com- 
munications from Apostles and prophets of the Bible, 
In 1849 James L. Scott, a Seventh Day Baptist 
minister of Brooklyn, joined this ciecle at Auburn, 
which now became koown as the Apostolic Move- 
ment, and its spiritvel leader was said to be the 
Apostle Paul. Scott was joined by the Rev. Thomas 
Lake Harris, and they establiched at Mountain Cove 
the religious community which attracted a strong 
following, until after some years their dupes became 
disiusioned and deserted their autocratic leaders. 
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This man, Thomas Lake Harts, is certainly one 
of the mott curious personalities of whom we have 
any record, and it is bard to say whether Jekyll or 
‘Hyde predominated in his character. He wat com- 
pounded of extremes, and everything which he did 
‘was outstanding for good or for evil. He was origin 
ally @ Universalist minister, whence he derived the 
“Rev.” which he long used as a prefix, He broke 
away from his associates, adopted the teachings of 
Andrew Jackson Davis, became a fanatical Spiritus! 
ist, and finally, as already stated, claimed to be one of 
the autocratic rulers of the souls and purses of the 
colonists of Mountain Cove. There came « time, 
however, when the said colonists concheded that they 
were quite capable of looking after their own affuira 
both spiritnal eod material, so Harris found his voca- 
tion gone, He thea came to New York and threw 
himself violently into the Spiritualistic movement, 
preaching at Dodworth Hall, the head-quarters of the 
cole, and gaining 2 great and deserved reputation for 
remarkable eloquence. His megdomanie—possibly 
an obsestion—broke out once more, and he made 
extravagant claims which the sane and sober Spititual- 
ists around him would not tolerate, There was one 
leim, however, which he could go to some length in 
making good, and that was inspiration from a very 
‘true and high poetic affltue, though whether inborn 
of from without itis impossible to say. While at thia 
stage of his career he, or some power through him, 
Produced a series of poems, "A Lyric of the Gotten 
Age,” “The Morning Land,” aod others, which do 
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occasionally touch the starz. Pigqued by the refueal 
of the New York Spiritualists to admit his superna 
claims, Harris then (1859) went to England, where he 
gained fame by his eloquence, shown in lectures which 
sonslated of deounciations of bis own former col- 
Teogues in New York. Each sucoenive step in the 
man's Hfe wat accompanied by a deflement of the 
last step from which he had come. 

To 1860, in London, Harris's life suddenly 
amumes a closer interest to Britons, especially to those 
who have literary affinities. Harris lectured at Stein- 
way Hall, and while there Lady Oliphant listened to 
his wild eloquence, and was s0 affected by it that she 
brought the American preacher foto touch with her 
ton, Laurence Oliphant, one of the most briltiant men 
of his generation, It is difficult to vee wher se 
attraction ley, for the teaching of Harris at this 
had nothing uncommon in its matter, cave that fe 
seems to have adopted the Father-God rod Mother- 
‘Natuse ides which was thrown out by Davis, Oli- 
phant placed Harris high ae a poet, referring to him 
che geeatest poet of the age as yet unknown to 
fame” Oliphant wat no meen judge, and yet in an 
age which included Tennyson, Longfellow, Browo~ 
Jing, and so many more, the phrase seems extravagant. 
‘The end of the whole episode was that, after delays and 
‘vacillations, both mother and son surrendered theme 
selves entirely to Harris, and went forth to manual 
Iabour in a new colony at Brocton in New York, 
where they remained in « condition which was virtual 
slavery save that it was voluntary. Whether such self 
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abnegation is saintly or idiotic is a question for the 
angele. Te certainly seems idiotic when we learn that 
Laurence Oliphant had the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting leave to marry, and expremed humble gratitude 
to the tyrant when he was at fast allowed to do to. 
‘He was set free to report the Franco-German Wat 
of 1870, which he did in the brilliant manner that 
might be expected of him, and then he returned to 
hie servitude once more, one of his duties being to tell 
strawberries in baskets to the passing trains, while he 
‘was arbitrarily separated from his young wife, she 
being sent to Southern California and he reteined at 
Brocton. It was not until che year 1882, twenty 
‘years from his first entanglement, thet Oliphant, his 
‘mother being then dead, broke these extraordinary 
bonds, and after 2 severe struggle, in che course of 
‘which Harris took steps to have him incarcerated in 
an asylum, rejoined his wife, recovered some of his 
property, and resumed his normal life, He drew the 
prophet Harris in his book "* Masollom,"" written in 
his later years, and the result is #0 characteristic both 
of Oliphant’s brilliant word-painting and of the extra- 
ordinary man whom he painted, chat the reader will 
perhaps be glad to refer to it in the Appendix. 

Such developments as Harris and others were only 
excteicences on the main Spisitualistic movement, 
which generally speaking was sme and progrestive, 
‘The freaks stood in the way of ite acceptance, however, 
‘ts the communistic or free love sentiments of some of 
these wild sects were unscrupulously exploited by the 
opposition as being typical of the whole. 
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‘We have seen that though the spiritual manifesta 
tions obtained wide public notice through the Fox 
sitle, hey were known long before this. ‘To the pre- 
ceding testimony to this effect we may add that of 
Judge Edmonds, who says:* “It is about five years 
‘ince the subject fit attracted public attention, though 
‘we discover now that for tbe previous ten or twelve 
years there had been more or less of it in different 
parts of the country, but it had been kept concealed, 
cither from fear of ridicule or from ignorance of what 
it wu.” This explains the surprising number of 
mediums who began to be heard of immediately efter 
the publicity obtained through the Fox family. It 
‘was nto new gift they exhibited, it was only that their 
courageous action in making it widely known made 
others come forward and confess that they possessed 
‘the same power. Also this universal gift of mediom- 
istic faculties now for the first time begin to be freely 
developed. ‘The result was that mediums were heard 
of in ever-increasing number. In April, 1849, mani- 
festations occurred in the family of the Rey. A, H. 
Jervis, the Methodist minister of Rochester, in that of 
Mr. Lyman Granger, also of Rochester, and in the 
home of Descon Hale, in the neighbouring town of 
Greece, S0, too, six families in the adjoining town of 
Auburn began to develop mediumihip. Io none of 
these cases had the Fox girls any connexion with what 
took place. So these leaders simply blazed the trail 
along which others followed. 








7 = Sphinn.” by Joba W, Amends and Oops T. Desir, 1D. 
Maw Yor 1859. 
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Outstanding features of the next succeeding years 
‘were the rapid growth of mediums on every side, and 
the conversion ta 2 belief in Spiritualism of great 
public men like Judge Edmonds, ex-Goveroor Tall- 
madge, Professor Robert Hare, and Professor Mapes. 
‘The public support of such well-koown men gave 
enormous publicity to the subject, while at che same 
time it increased the virulence of the opposition, 
which now perceived it had to deal with more than a 
handful of ally, deluded people, Men such as these 
could command a hearing in the Press of the day. 
‘There was also a change in the character of the 
spiritual phenomena. In the years 1861-2 Mrs, 
‘Hayden and D, D, Home were instrumental in making 
many converts. We chall have more to say about 
these mediums in later chapters. 

In a communication addressed To the Public 
published in the New York Courier and dated New 
‘York, August 1, 1853, Judge Edmonds, a man of high 
character and clear intellect, gave a convincing account 
of his own experience, It is a curious thing that the 
United States, which at that time gave conspicuous 
evidence of moral courage in ita leading citizens, has 
seemed to fall behind in recent years in this respect, 
for the author io his recent journeys there found many 
who were aware of peychic truth aod yet shrank in 
the face of 2 jeering Press from publishing their 
convictions, 

Judge Edmonds, in the article alluded to, began 
by detailing the train of eveats which caused him to 
form his opinions, It is dwelt upon here in some 
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detail, because it is very important 26 showing the 
basis on which a highly educated man received the 
new teaching = 


Te was Jam 1 that my attention was Gret called 
to the mubjectaf “spicitual intercourse.” Twas at the time 
‘withdrawn from general eociery ; I was isbouring under 
(grest depreasion of spirits, Twas occupying all my leisure 
in reading on the aubject of death and sean'sexintence after 
ward, Thad, in the course of tay lift, read and heard 
from the pulpit 10 many contradictory and conflicting, 
doctrines on the subject, that I hardly knew what to believe. 
T could not, if 1 would, believe what } did not understind, 
‘and was anxioualy seeking to know, i, efter death, we should 
‘again meet with those whom we had loved bere, and under 
‘what circumstances. I was invited by a ftiend to witness 
the “ Rochester Knockings." I complied more to oblige 
hher, and to while away 1 tedious hour. I thought a 
deal on what I witnessed, and I determined to investigate 
the matter and find out what it wan, If it wan a deception, 
fF « delusion, T thought that I could detect it, For about 
four months I devoted at least two evenings in « week and. 
sometimes more to witnessing the phenomena in all ite 
phases, 1 kept careful records of ali I witnessed, and 
time to time compared them with each other, to detect 
‘consistencies and contradictions. I read all I could lay 
‘my hands on oa the subject, and expecially ll the ptofested 

exporures of the humbug.” T went from place to place, 
seeing diferent mediums, roeeting with different partis 
of pertons-—often with persons whom 1 had never scen 
‘before, and sometimts where I was myself entirely un- 
Known —dontctimes in the dark xnd sometimes in che light 
often with inveterate unbelievers, and more frequently 
with zealous believers. 

In Sine, I availed myseif of every opportunity that sus 
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afforded, thoroughly to sift the matter to the bottom. 
‘Twas all chia ime an uabeliever, and tried the patience of 
‘beliover eotely by my scepticiam, my eaptiousness, and ry 
obdurate cofural to yiclé my belief. I saw around me some 
‘who yielded « ready faith on one or two sittings only ; 
otbers again, under the mame circumstances, avowing = 
determined unbelief; and some who refused to witness it 
av all, and yet were confirmed unbelierers. I could not 
imitate either of these parties, and refused to yield uslese 
‘upon moat irreftagable testimony. At length the evidence 
‘ame, and in suck force that no ssne man could withhold 
bn fai, 

Tt will thus be seen that thie, che earliest outetand- 
ing convert to the new revelation, took the utmost 
pains before he allowed the evidence to convince him 
of the validity of the claime of the epirit. General 
experience shows that = facile acceptance of these 
lain is very rare among earnest thinkers, and chat 
there is hatdly any prominent Spiritualist whose 
courte of seudy and reffecticn has not involved « novi- 
tiate of many years This forms a striking contratt 
to those negative opinions which are founded upon 
initial prejudice and the bissed or rcandaloue accounts 
of partisan authors, 

‘Judge Edmonds, in the excellent eummary of his 
position given in the article already quoted—an article 
which should have converted the whole American 
people had they been ready for assimiletion—pro- 
‘eeds to show che solid basis of bis beliefs, He pointe 
out that he was never alone when these manifestations 
occurred, and that he had many witnesses, He also 
«hows the elaborate precautions which he took : 
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After depending upon my tenses, ws to these various 
phases of the phenomenon, I invoked the aid of science, 
tind, with the assistance of ax accomplished clectiian 
and his eachinery, and cight ot ten intelligent, educated, 
shrewd persons, examined the matter, We pursued our 
inguiries many days, and catsblished to our estisfaction 
‘two things : first, that the sounds were not produced by 
the agency of any person present ot notr us sand, second, 
that they were uot forthcoming at our will and pleasure. 

He deals faithfully with the alleged “ exposures” 
in newspapers, some of which at long intervals are 
teue indictments of some villaio, but which usually are 
greater deceptions, conscious or unconscious, of the 
public than the evils which they profess to attack. 
Thus: 


‘While theoe things were going on, there appeared ia 
the newspapers various explanations and “exposures of 
the humbug,” as they pple 1 read them with 
care, in the expectation ansisted in my researches, 
and I could not but smile at onec at the rashness and the 
futility of the explanations. For instance, while certain 
learned professors ix Bulftlo were congratulating themselves, 
con having detected it in the toe and Knee joints, the mani- 
festations in this city changed to ringing bell placed 
under the table, They were like the solution lately given 
by a learned profemor in England, who attributes the tip- 
ping of tables to « force in the bands which are lsid upc 
them, overlooking the materi fact that tables quitr aa 
Frequently move whea there it ne hand upon them, 

Having dealt with the objectivity of the pheno- 
ment, the Fudge next touched upon the more import- 
ant question of their source, He commented upon 
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the fact that he had snewers to mental questions and 
found that his own cecret thoughts were revealed, and 
thet purposes which he had privily entertained bad 
been made manifest. He notes also that he had heard 
the mediums use Greek, Latin, Spanish, and French, 
‘when they were igoorant of these languages. 

‘This drives him to the considerstion of whether 
these things may oot be explained as the reflection of 
the mind of some other living human being. These 
considerations have been exhausted by every ingvirer 
in turn, for Spiritualists do not accept their creod in 
one bound, but make the journey step by step, with 
much timid testing of the path. Judge Edmonds’s 
epitome of his course is but that which many others 
hhave followed. He gives the following reesons for 
negativing this question of other homan minds : 

Faces were communicated which were unknown then, 
bout afterward found tm be true Fike this, for instance ? 
when I was absent lest winter in Central America, my 
friends in town heard of my whereabouts and of the tate 
‘of my health seven times ; and on my return, by comparing 
‘their information with the entries in my fouznal it was found 
to be invariably correct. So, in my recent visit tm the West 
ay whereabouts and sy condition were told to x medium 
jn this city, while I was travelling on the railroad between 
Cleveland and Toledo. So thoughts have been uttered 
‘onsubjects not then in my mind, and utterly at variance with 
‘my own notions, This has often happened to me end to 
others, xo as fully to establish the fact that it was not 00 
minds that gave bizth to or affected the communicstion, 

He then deals with the object of thie marvellous 
development, and he points out its overwhelming 
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‘eligious significance on the general lines with which 
it is deflved in a subsequent chapter of this work. 
Judge Edmonde’s brain was indeed a remarkable one, 
‘and his judgment clear, for there is very little which 
‘we can add to hie statement, and perhaps it has never 
been #0 well expressed in eo small a compass. At we 
point to it one can claim that Spiritualism has been 
‘cooviatent from the firet, and that the teacher and 
guides have not mixed their message, It is a strange 
and an amusing reflection that the arrogent science 
which endeavoured by its mere word and glare to 
‘crush this upstart knowledge in 1850 has been proved 
to be esentially wrong on its own ground. There 
are hardly any scientific axioms of thet di 
finality of the element, the indivisibility of the 
the separate origin of species, which have not been 
controverted, whereas the psychic knowledge which 
‘was so detided bes steadily held its own, adding fresh 
facts but never contradicting those which were 
originally put forward. 

‘Writing of the beneficent effects of this knowledge 
the Judge says: 

‘There is that which comforts the mourner and binds up 
‘the broken-hearted; that which smooths the passage to the 
[grave and roba death ofits terrors; that which enlighten the 
‘thelnt and cannot but reform the vicious; thet which cheers 
and encourages the virruous amid all the trials and vic 
tudes of life; and that which demonstrates to man 
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‘The matter bas never been better summed up 
than that 
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‘There is, however, one final passage in this remark- 
able document which causcs tome tadnest. Speaking 
of the progress which che movement had made within 
four years in the United States, he says: “There 
are ten of twelve newspapers and periodicals devoted. 
to the cause and the spiritual library embraces 
more than one hundred different publications, some 
of which have already attained a circulation of more 
than 10,000 copies. Besides the uodistinguished 
multitude there are many men of high standing 
and talent ranked emong them—doctors, lawyert, 
and clergymen in great numbers, a Protestant 
bishop, the leamed and reverend president of a 
college, judges of cur higher courts, member of 
Congress, foreign ambassadors and ex-members of the 
United States Senate.” In four years the spirit force 
hhad done as much as this, How doea the matter stand 
to-day? The "undistinguished multitude” has 
carried bravely on and the hundred publications have 
grown into many more, but where are the men of 
light and leading who point the path? Since the 
death of Professor Hyslop it is difficult to point to one 
man of eminence in the United States who is ready 
to atake his career and repotation upon the issue, 
“Those who would have never feared the tyranny of 
man have shrank from the cat-calling of the public 
Press. The printing-machine has mocteded where 
the rack would have failed. The worldly loss in repu~ 
tation and in businest sustained by Judge Edmonds 
himself, who bad to resign bis seat upon the Supreme 
‘Court of New York, and by many others who testified 
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to the truth, established a reign of terror which warns 
the intellectual classes from the subject, So the 
matter stands at present. 

Bot the Press, for the moment, was well-disposed 
and Judge Edmonde's famous summing-up, pecheps 
the finest and most momentous that any judge bas 
ever delivered, met with respect, if not with concur 
rence. The New York Courier wrote : 

‘The letter from Judge Edmonds, published by us on 
Saturday, with regard to the so-called apicinas) manifesta- 
tons, coming as it did frou: an exsinent jurist, a man fe- 
of ifyaod gece ef repcae cen reed 

‘and a gentleman: a, 
the etanton ofthe commune, and i egardd by many 
ppersoneas one of the most remarkable documents of the day. 

‘The New York Evening Mirror said: 

John W, Edmonds, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court for this district, is an able Tawyes, an industrious 
Judge and. good citizen, For the Jas eight years occupying. 
without interruption the highest judicial stations, whatever 
may be his frults no one can justly accuse bien of lack of 
ability, industry, honesty ¢ fearlesoncss. Noone can doubt 
bis general sameness, or can believe for « moment that the 
cocdinary operations of his mind are not as rapid, accurate 
and reliable xs ever, Both by the practitioners and suitors 
at his bar he is recognized as the bead, in fact and in merit, 
of the Supreme Court for this District. 

‘The experience of Dr. Robert Hare, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, is also 
of interest, because he was one of che first eminent 
men of science who, setting out to expose the delusion 
of Spiritualism, became finally « firm believer. Tt was 
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ip 1853 that, in his own words, he “ felt called upon, 
‘as an act of duty to his fellow creatures, to bring what- 
ever influence he possessed to the attempt to stem the 
tide of popular madness which, ia defiance of reason 
and science, was fast setting in favour of the grow 
delusion called Spiritualism.” A denunciatory letter 
of his published in the newspapers of Philadelphia, 
where he lived, was copied by other newspapers all 
over the country, and it was made che text of numer- 
oussermons. Bot, as with Sir William Crookes many 
years later, the jubilation was premeture, Professor 
Hare, though a strong sceptic, was induced to experi- 
ment for hicnself, and after a period of careful testing 
he became entirely convinced of the spiritual origin 
of the manifestations. Like Crooke, be devised 
apparatus for wse with mediums, Mr, 8. B, Brittan® 
fit fllowing condened secant of tome of 
fare’s experiments : 





Fins, to satisfy himself that the movements were not 
the works of mortals, be took brass billiard bulla, placed thesa 
fon zinc plates and placed the hands of the mediusne om the 
‘balla and, to his very great astonishment the teblen moved, 
‘He next arranged a table to slide backward snd forward, 
to which attachments were made, caning 4 dise to revolve 
containing the alphabet, idden frow she view ofthe mediemt, 
‘The letters were variously arranged, out of their regular 
consecutive onde, and the spirit was roquived to plece them 
consecutively of in their regular places. And behold, it 
‘was done | Thea followed intelligent sentences which the 
medium could not ace ot know the import of till they were 
old bim, 
© Bilan ot The Spite Trap 
cy 
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Aguin he tried another capiea test. The long ead of 
1 lever was placed on spiral scales with an index attached 
‘and the weight marked ; the medium’s hand rested on the 
hort end of the beam, where it was impossible to give 
pressure downward, but if pressed it would have x contrary 
effect und raise the long end ; and yet, mor astounding, the 
‘weight was increased several pounds on the scale. 
Professor Hare erubodied his careful researches and 
views on Spiritualism io an important book pub- 
lished in New York in 1855, entitled * Experimental 
Investigation of the Spirit Manifestations.” In this 
(p- 55) he sums up the results of his early experiments 
a8 follows : 

The evidence of the manifestations adduced in the 
foregoing narrative docs not rest upon myzelf only, vince 
there have been persona present when they were observed, 
and they have i my presence been repeated essentially 
under various modifcations in many instances not specially 
alluded to, 

‘The evidence may be contemplated under various 
phases ; ist, thove in which rappings or other noises have 
beea made which could not be traced to any mortal agency ; 
secondly, thove in which sounds were o made as to indicate 
letters forming grammatical, well-pelt sentences, affording 
proof that they were under the guidancs of some rational 
beings thiediy, those in which the matore ofthe commnunica- 
tion has been euch a8 to prove that the being causing them 
‘must, agreeably to accompanying allegations, be some known 
acquaintance, friend, or relative of the inquirer, 

‘Again, cites fo which movements heve bea made af 
ponderable bodies . - » of a nature to produce intellectual 
communications reembling thote obtained, as above- 
ecationed, by sounds. 

‘Although the apparstas by which these various proafs 
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‘were attiined wick ale greaser posible provastion and pre 
dion, modified them 48 to the mannes, esvetially all the 
evidence which [ have obtained tending to the conclusiona 
above mentioned, has likewise bean substantially obtained 
bby a great number of observers. Many who never sought 
any spiritual communication and have not been induced 
to encal ehomaelves a4 Spiritualists, will nevertheless not 
only affirm the existence of the sounds and movernents, 
‘but also admit their inscraeaility. 

‘Mr, James J, Mapes, LL.D. of New York, an 
ricultural chemist and member of varions learned 
wcieties, commenced his investigation into Spirit 
itm in order to rescuc, as he said, his friends, who 
were “ running to imbedility ” over the new craze, 
‘Through the mediumship of Mrs, Cora Hatch, after 
wards Mrs, Richmond, he received what are described 
14 marvellovs scientific answers to his questions, He 
ended by becoming a thorough believer, and his wife, 
who had no artistic talent, became a drawing and 
painting medium. His deughter had, unknown to 
him, become a writing medium, and when she spoke 
to him about this development he asked her to give 
hhim an exhibition of her power. She took a pen and 
rapidly wrote what professed to be a message from 
Professor Mapes’s father. The Professor asked for a 
proof of identity. His daughter’s band at once 
‘wrote: “You may recollect that I gave you, among 
‘ther books, an Encyclopedia; look at page 120 of 
that book, and you will find my name written there, 
which you have never sera.”” The book referred to 
‘was stored with others et a warehouse. When Pro- 
fewor Mapes opened the case, which bad been undis- 
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turbed for twenty-seven years, to his astonishment he 
found his father’s name written on page 120. Tt was 
this incident which first led him to make a serious 
investigation, for, like his friend Profesor Hare, he 
hhad op till that time been a strong materialist. 

In April, 1854, the Hon. James Shields prevented 
‘a wemorial,® praying for inquiry, to the United States 
legislature, with thirteen thousand signatures attached, 
and with the name of Governor Tallmadge at the head 
of the ist. After 2 frivolous discussion, in which Mr. 
Shields, who presented the petition, referred to the 
belief held by the petitioners as due to a delusion 

from defective education or deranged rental 

faculties, it was formally agreed thet the petition 
should lie upon the table. Mr, E. W. Caproo han 
this comment : 

tis not probable that aby of the memoralnts expected 
‘more favourable treatment than they received. The car- 
penters and fishermen of the world are the ones to inyeati- 
rate new truthe and euake Senates and Crowns believe and 
respect them. It is in vain to look for the reception or 
eapect of new trutha by men ie high places, 


‘The first regular Spisitualist organization was 
formed in New York on June 10, 1854. It was 
‘entitled the "' Society for the Diffusion of Spiritual 
Knowledge,” and included among its members such 
prominent people as Judge Edmonds and Governor 
‘Talimadge, of Wisconsin, 
‘Among the activities of the society was the estab- 
4 ew Capen," Modes Sprmaien.” 2p. 99-264 
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lishment of a newspaper called The Christien Spiritual- 
int, and the engagement of Miss Kate Fox to hold 
daily séances, to which the public were admitted free 
‘each morning from ten till one o'clock. 

Writing in 1855 Capron® says = 

Te would be impossible to state particulars in regard 
to the opread of Spiritual: in New York up to the present 
time, It has become difused throughout the city, and hat 
almont ceased to be a curiosity or a wonder to any. Public 
meetings are regularly held, and the investigation is con- 
stantly going on, but the days of eaxitement on the wubject 
have passed away, and all partes look upon it a at least, 
something more than a mere ick. Iti tru that religious 
bigotry denounces it, but without disputing the octux 
rencer, and occasionally a preceded exposé is made for 
purposes of speculation ; but the fact of spiritual inter- 
come ben esos an cinoma fet bce Repco 

ty. 

Perhaps the most significant fact of the period we 
have been considering wat the development of 
medivmship in promineot people, as, for instance, 
Jndge Edmonds and Professor Hare. ‘The latter 








3 
Tam no longer under the necessity of defending media 
from the charge of falschood and deception, It is now my 
own character only that can be in question. 


‘Thus, dismising the Fox girls from the fictd alto- 
gether, we have the privace mediumbip of Rev. A. H. 
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ervis, Deacon Hale, Lyman Granger, Judge Edmonds, 
Profesor Hare, Mr. Mapes, Miss Mapes, and the 
public mediumship of Mrs. Tamlin, Mra. Benedict, 
Mrs. Haydea, D. D. Home, and dozens of others, 
Te in not within the soope of this work to desl with 
the great oumber of individual cases of mediumship, 
tome of them most dramatic and interesting, which 
occurred during this first period of demonstration, 
“The reader is referred to Mrs, Hardinge Britten's two 
important compilations, ““ Modera American Spiritn- 
lism” and “ Nineteenth Ceatury Miracles,” books 
which will always be most valuble record of early 
days, The series of phenomenal cases was 40 great 
that Met, Britten hes counted over five thousand 
reparate instances recorded in the Press in the first 
few years, which probably represents some hundreds 
of thousands not #0 recorded. Religion so-called and 
Science so-called united for once in an unholy 
attempt to misrepresent and persecute the new truth 
and ite supporters, while the Press unfortunately found 
that its interest lay in playing up to the prejudices of 
the majority of its subscribers It was eary to do 
this, for naturally, in so vital and compelling move 
‘ment, there were some who became fanatical, come 
who threw discredit upon their opinions by their 
actions, and some who took advantage of the general 
interest to imitate, with more or less success, the real 
gifts of the spirit. ‘These freudulent rascals were 
sometimes mere cold-blooded swindlers, and some~ 
times seem to have been real mediums whose peychic, 
power had for 4 time deserted them. There were 
- 
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scandals and exposures, some real and some pretended. 
‘These exposures were then, as now, due often to the 
Spiritualists themselves, who strangly objected to their 
sacred ceremonies being @ screen for the hypocticice 
and blasphemies of those villains who, like human 
hnyenas, tried to make a fraudulent living out of the 
dead, The general result was to take the edge off 
the first fine enthusiaam, and to set back the accept- 
‘ance of what was true by an eternal harping on what 
wns false, 

‘The brave report of Professor Hare led to a dit~ 
{graceful persecution of that venerable savant, who was 
at that moment, with the exception of Agassiz, the 
best-known man of science ia America. The pro- 
fewors of Harvird—a univenity which has a most 
tunenvlable record in paychic matters—pasted a re1o- 
lution denouncing him and his “ insane adbereace to 
a gigantic humbug.” He could not lose his pro- 
feworial chair at Pennsylvania University because that 
had been already reaigoed, but he suffered much in 
low of reputation. 

"The crowaing and most absurd instance of scien- 
tific intolerance—an intolerance which has always been 
as violent and unreasonable as that of the mediaval 
Church—was shown by the American Scientific Asso- 
ciation. This leerned body howled down Professor 
‘Haare when he attempted to addres them, and put it 
fon record that the subject was woworthy of their 
attention, Te was remarked, bowever, by the Spiritu- 
alists, that the same society at the same session held an 
animated debate 28 oo why cocks crow between twelve 
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and one at night, coming finally to the conclusion that 
at that particular hour a wave of electricity pases over 
the earth from oorth to south, and that the fowls, dis- 
turbed out of their slumbers and " being naturally of 
a crowing disposition,” register the event in thie 
fashion, Tt had not thea been learned—and perhaps 
it has hardly been learned yet—that a man, or 2 body 
of men, may be very wise upon those subjects on which 
they are experts, and yet show an extraordinary want 
‘of common sense when faced with a new proposition 
which calls for a complete readjustment of ideas. 
Britith science and, indeed, science the whole world 
‘aver, have shown the same intolerance and want of 
slasticity which marked thove early days in America, 

‘These days have been drewn so fully by Mr. 
‘Hardinge Britten, who herself played a large pert in 
them, that those who are interested can always follow 
them in her pages. Some notes about Mrs, Britten 
herself may, however, be fitly introduced st this 
place, for 00 history of Spiritualism could be com~ 
plete without ao account of this remarkable woman 
‘who has been called the female St. Paul of the move- 
ment, She was a young Englishwoman who had 
gone to New York with a theatricd company, and 
had chen, with her mother, remained in America, 
Being strictly Evangelical she was much repelled by 
‘what she considered the unorthodox views of Spititu- 
lists, and ded in horror from her fist stance. Later, 
in 1856, she was again brought into contact with the 
‘ubject and received proofs which made it imporsibte 
for her to doube its truth. She soon discovered chat 
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she was herself a powerfal medium, and one of the 
Dest attested and most sensational cases in the early 
himory of the movement was that in which che re- 
ceived intimation that the mall steamer Pacific had 
gone down in mid-Atlantic with all souls, 2od was 
threatened with prosecution by che ownen of the 
boat for repeating what had been told her by the 
returning spirit of one of the crew. ‘The information 
proved to be only too erue,‘and the vessel wat never 
heard of again. 

Mrs, Emma Hardioge—who became, by 2 second 
marriage, Mrs, Hardinge Brittcn—threw her whole 
enthusiastic temperament into the young movement 
and left a mark upon it which is still visible, She 
was an ideal propagandist, for she combined every 
gift. She was a strong mediom, an orator, a writer, 
a well-balanced thinker and 2 hardy traveller. Year 
after year she travelled the length and breadth of the 
United States proclaiming the new doctrine amid much, 
opposition, for she was militant and anti-Christiga in 
the views which she professed to get straight from her 
spisit guides, As these views were, however, that the 
morale of the Churches were far too lax and that « 
higher standard was called for, it is not likely that 
the Founder of Christianity would have been among 
hee critics, ‘These opinions of Mes. Hardinge Britten 
hhad more to do with the broadly Unitarian view of the 
official Spiritualist bodies, which still exists, than any 
other cause, 

Tn 1866 she retumed to England, where she 
worked indefatigably, producing her two great chron- 
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icles, “ Modern American Spit and, later, 
* Nineteenth Century Miracles,” both of which chow 
an amazing amount of research together with a very 
lear and logical mind. In 3870 she married Dr. 
Britten, as strong a Spiritualist as herself, ‘The mar- 
riage seems to heve been an ideally happy one. In 
1878 they went together as missionaries for Spicitual- 
ison to Australia and New Zealand, and stayed there 
for several yeart, founding various churches and 
societies which the author found still holding their own 
when he visited the Aptipodes forty years later upon 
the same errand. While in Australia she wrote her 
‘Faiths, Facts and Frauds of Religious History,” 2 
book which stil! influences many rainds, ‘There was 
at that time undoubtedly « close connexion between 
the free thought movement and the new spirit revela- 
tion. ‘The Hon. Robert Stout, Attorney-General of 
‘New Zealand, was both President of the Free Thought 
Awociation and an ardent Spiritualist, It in more 
larly undertood now, however, that spirit inter 
ourse and teaching are too wide to be fitted into any 
system, whether negative or positive, and that it it 
possible for a Spiritualist to profess any creed so long 
as he has the exsentials of reverence to the unseen and 
‘unselfishness to those around him, 

Among other monuments of ber energy, Mn. 
‘Hardinge Britten founded The Two Worlds of Mian- 
chester, which has still as large a circulation 25 any 
Spirituslistic paper in the world. She passed onwards 
in «899, having left her mark decp upon the religious 
Rife of three continents, 
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‘This has been a long but necessary digression from 
the account of the early days of American progress, 
‘Those early days were marked by gceat enthusiasm, 
much success, and also considerable persecution. All 
the leaders who had anything to lose lort it, Mra, 
Hardinge eays : 

Judge Edmonds was pointed at in the street a8 a crazy 
Spiritualist, Wealeby merchants were compelled to sarert 
their clsima to be considered sane and maintain their 
commercial rights by the moat fra and determined action. 
Professional men and tradeamen were reduced to the Himite 
of ruia, and a relentless persecution, originated by the Brean 
and maintained by the pulpit, directed the fall Bow of its 
vil tides aguinst the canse and ies representatives. Many 
‘of the houses where crclea were being held were disturbed 
by crowds who would gather togetber after nightfall und 
with yell, cries, whistles and occasional breaking of 
Thay ook of waing he Sela oto the pees 

work of * wai ." a8 one of the 
lounydenciated ue etl wekng fr the" Minty of 
Angels.” 

Passing the smaller ebb and flow of che movement, 
the rising of new true mediums, the exposure of occe- 
sional false ones, the committees of inquiry (negotived 
often by the want of perception of the inquirers that 
2 paychic circle depends for success upon the psychic 
condition of aif its members), the development of 
freth phenomena and the conversion of new initiates, 
there are a few outstanding incidents of those early 
days which should be particularly noted. Prominent 
‘among them is the medivmship of D. D. Home, and 
of the two Davenport boys, which form such important 
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episodes, and attracted public sttention to much a 
degree and for so loog a time, that they are 
treated in separate chapters, There are, however, 
certain leseer medivaships which call for » shorter 
notice. 

‘One of these was that of Linton, the blacksmith, a 
‘man who was quite illiterate and yet, like A. J. Davis, 
wrote a remarkable book under alleged spirit control. 
This book of 530 pages, called “ The Healing of the 
Nations," is certainly a remarkable production what~ 
ever itv source, and it is obviously impossible that it 
could have heen normally produced by such an author. 
We is adorned by a very long preface from the pen of 
Governor Tellmedge, which shows that the worthy 
ceoator was no mean student of otiquity. The case 
from the point of view of the clomsics and the early 
Church has seldom been better stared. 

In 1857 Harvard University again made itself 
notorious by the persecution and expulsion of 
stadent named Fred Wills, for the practice of medium- 
ship. It would almost seem thet the epirit of Corton 
‘Mather and the old witch-finders of Salem bad 
descended upor the great Boston seat of learning, for 
in those early days it was coostantly at iaue with 
those uoseen forces which no one can hope to conquer. 
"This matter began by an iotemperate attempt upon 
the part of a Professor Eustis to prove that Willis wae 
fraudulent, whereas all the evidence shows clearly that 
hhe was a true tensitive, who shrank greatly from aby 
public use of his power. The matter caused con- 
Siderable excitement and ccandal at the time. This 
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and other cases of hard usage may be cited, butit must 
nevertheless be acknowledged that the hope of gain 
on the one band, and the mental effervescence caused 
by to terrific a revelation on the other, did at this 
‘period lead to a degree of dishonesty in some vo-called 
mediums, and to fanatical excewtes and grotesque 
awertions in others, which held back that immediate 
‘mucctss which the more sane and steady Spiritualists 
expected and deserved. 

‘One curious phase of mediumship which attracted 
much attention that of a farmer, Jonathan Koons 
and his family, living in a wild district of Ohio, ‘The 
phenomena obtained by the Eddy brothers are dis~ 
‘cussed at some length in a subsequent chapter, and a5 
those of the Koons family were much on the same lines 
they need not be treated in detail. The use of musical 
inetruments came largely into the demonstrations 
‘of spirit force, and the Keons's log-house became 
celebrated through all the adjoining states—o crle- 
‘brated that it was constantly crowded, although it was 
Situated some seventy miles from the nearest town. It 
would appear to have been a cate of erue physica! 
mediumship of a crude quality, as might be expected 
where a rude uncultured farmer was the physical 
centre of it, Many investigations were held, but the 
facts always remained untouched by criticism, Even 
‘tually, however, Koons and his family were driven 
from their home by the persecution of the ignorant 
people among whom they lived, The rude open-air 
life of the farmer seems to be particularly adapted to 
the development of strong physical mediumship. It 
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‘was in an American farmer's houschold that it first 
developed, and Koons in Ohio, the Edays in Vermont, 
Foss in Massachusetts, and many other, have chown 
the came power, 

We may fitly end this short review of the early days 
in America by an event where spirit intervention 
proved to be of importance in the world's history. 
"This was the instance of the inspired messages which 
determined the action of Abraham Lincoln at the 
supreme moment of the Civil War. ‘The facts are 
beyond dispute, and are given with che corroborative 
evidence in Mes. Maynard’s book on Abreham 
Lincoln. Mes. Maynard's maiden name was Nettie 
Colburn, and she was herself the heroine of the 
story. 

‘The young lady was a powerful trance medium, 
and she visited Washington in the winter of 1862 in 
order to see her brother who was in the hospital of the 
Federal Army. Mr. Lincolo, the wife of the Presi- 
dent, who was interested in Spiritualism, had a sitting 
‘with Miss Colburn, was enormously impressed by the 
result, and sent a carriege next day to bring the 
medium to see the President. She describes the 
Kindly way in which the great man received her in 
the parlour of the White Houte, and mentions the 
names of those who were present. She mt down, 
awed into the usual trance, and remembered no 
‘ore, She continued thus: 

For more than an hour I was made to tall to bisa, 
sand [learned from my friends afterwards that it was upon 
mutters that he seemed fully to understand, while they com- 
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proheaded very little until that portion was reached that 
related to the forthcoming Emancipation Proclamation. 
He wis charged with the utmost solemnity and force of 
‘manner not to abate the terms of its issue and not to delay 
ies enforceraent a8 a law beyond the opening of the year, 
sand he was amsured that it was to be the crowning event 
of his administration and his life ; and that while he wan 
being couneelled by strong parties to defer the enforce- 
meat of it, hoping to supplant it by other measures and to 
delay action, he eaust in no wise heed euch counsel, but 
stand firm to his convictions and featiensly perform the 
‘work and fulfl the mission for which he had been raised up 
by an overruling Providence, ‘Those present declared 
‘that they Toot sight of the tsnid git! in the majesty of the 
utterance, the strength and force of the language, and the 
Importance of that which was conveyed, and seemed 10 
telag tat vom szong mascalig plik Serve ne girng 
opeech to almost divine commands. 

T aball never forget the scene szound me when I re- 
spinel concioonme, 1 wan sanding in Goat of Me, 

incoln, and he was etting back in his chair, with his army 
folded upon his breast, locking intently at me, T stepped 
back, naturally confused at the situxtion—not remembering, 
at once where 2 was ; and glancing around the group where 
perfect silence reigned. It took mea moment to remember 
‘my whereabouts. 

A gentleman preseat then said in a low tose, “ Mr. 
President, did you notice anything peculiar in the method 
of address 2” "Mr. Lincoln raised himself, as if shaking 
off his opell. He glanced quickly at the full-length por- 
trait of Daniel Webster that bung above the piazo, ind 

“ You, and itis very cingular, very!" with « marked 








“Mr, President, would it be improper 
for me to inguire whether there has been any pressure 
war 
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brought to bear upon you to defer the exforcement of 
‘the Froclunstion?” To which the President replied : 
“Under these circumstances that question is perfectly 
proper, an we areallfriands.” (Smiling upon the company). 
* Weis taking all may nerve und strength to withttand such 
pressure.” At this point the gentlemen drew around 
hhim and spoke togcther ia low tones, Mr. Lincoln saying 
Teast ofall. At lat be turned to me, and laying hin hand 
‘upon my head, uttered these words in a manner I ohall 
never forget. " My child, you pomsess a very singular 
gift, but that it i of God T have no doubt. T thank you 
for coming here to-night. It is mare important thaa per- 
bape anyone present can understand. I must leave you al 
now, but [hope I shall ce youagais.” Heshook me kindly 
by the hand, bowed to the rest of the compaxy, and wit 
gone, We remained ax hour longer, talking with Mca, 
Lincoln and her friends, and thea returned to Georgeioen. 
Such was my fret interview with Abrahars Lincoln, and 
the memory of itis as clear and vivid ap the evening on 
which it occurred. 

‘This was one of the most important instances in the 
himory of Spiritualism, and may also have been one of 
the most important in the history of the United States, 
ax it not oply strengthened the President in taking a 
step which raised the whole moral tone of the Northern 
ammiea and put something of the crusading spirit into 
the men, but a subsequent message urged Lincoln to 
visit the camps, which he did with the best effect upon 
the moral of the army. And yet the reader might, I 
fear, warch every history of the great struggle and 
every life of the President without finding a mention 
of this vital episode. It is all pare of that unfair 
treatment which Spiritualism has endured 90 Iong. 
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It is impossible thet the United States, if it appreci- 
ated the truth, would allow the cult which proved ite 
value at the darkest moment of its history to be 
pemecuted and repressed by ignorant policemen and 
bigoted magistrates in the way which is now s0 com- 
mon, or that the Pres should continue to make mock 
‘of the movement which produced the Joan of Arc of 
their country. 


CHAPTER VII 
‘THE DAWN IN ENGLAND 


HE early Spiritualists have frequently been 
compared with the early Christians, and there 
are indeed many points of resemblance. In one 

respect, however, the Spiritualists had an advantage, 

The women of the older dispensation did cheir part 

nobly, living a5 saints and dying ax martyrs, but they 

did not figure as preachers and missionaries, Psychic 

power and prychic knowledge are, however, an great 

in one nex as in another, and therefore many of the 
great pioneers of the spiritual revelation were women, 

Espedally may this be claimed for Emma Hardinge 

Britten, one whote name will grow more famous as the 

years roll by. There have, however, been several 

other women missionaries outstanding, and the most 
important of these from the Brith point of view is 

‘Mrs, Hayden, who firet in che year 1852 brought the 

new phenomena to these shores. We had of old the 

Apontles of religious faith, Hlere at Inst was an apostle 

of religious fact, 

Mr, Hayden was a remarkabie woman as well as 
an ercelleot medium, She was the wife of n respect 
able New England journalist who sccompanied her in 
hher mission, which had been orgenized by one Stone, 
who had some experience of her powers in America, 
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‘At the time of her visit she was described as being 
“ young, intelligent, and at the same time simple and 
candid in her manners,” Her British critic added: 

She disarmed suspicion by the unaffected artlouness 
of her addres, aod many who came to amuse themselves 
at her expense were shamed into respect and even cor 
diality by the patience and good temper which ahe dis- 
Played, ‘The impression invariably left by an interview 
‘with her was thet if as Mr. Dickens contended, the phe- 
‘omens developed by her were stributed to art, she herself 
‘was the moct perfect artist, as far a0 acting went, that had 
‘ever presented herself before the public. 

‘The ignorant British Press treated Mrs. Hayden 
sa common American adventures. Her real mental 
calibre, however, way be judged from the fact that 
some years later, after her return to the United States, 
‘Mra. Heyden graduated as ¢ doctor of medicine 
and practised for fifteen yearn Dr. James Redes 
Buchanan, the famous pioneer in peychometry, speaks 
of her as “one of the most skilful and successful 
physicians I have ever known.” She wat offered a 
medical professorship in an American college, and was 
employed by the Globe Insurance Company in pro 
tecting the company against lowes in insurance on 
fives, “A feature of her success was what Buchanan 
describes as her psychometric genius. He adds a 
unique tribute to the effect chat her mame was almont 
forgotten at the Bosrd of Health because for years the 
‘had not a single death to report. 

‘This sequel, however, was beyond the knowledge 
of the sceptics of 1852, and they canoot be blamed for 
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insisting that these strange dlsims of other-world 
intervention chould be tested with the utmost rigour 
before they could be admitted. No one could con- 
test chia critical attitude, But what does seem strange 
ia that a proposition which, if true, would javolve such 
lad tidings as che piercing of the wall of death and a 
‘true communion of the eaints, should arouse not sober 
ctiticitm, however exacting, but a storm of inrolt aod 
abuse, inexcusable at any time, but particularly 10 
when directed against e lady who was a visitor io our 
midtt. Mrs, Hardinge Britten says that Mrs. Hayden 
no sooner appeared upon the scene than the Ieaders of 
the Press, pulpit and college levelled against her a 
storm of ribaldry, persecution and insult, alike dis- 
graceful to themselves and lrumiliating to the boasted 
Tiberalism and scientific acumen of their age, She 
added that her gentle womanly spirit mast have been 
deeply pained, and the harmony of mind 50 estential 
to the production of good psychological results con- 
stantly destroyed, by the cruel and insulting treatment 
the received at the hands of many of thoce who came, 
pretending to be investigator, but in reality burning 
to thwart her, ind laying traps to falsify the cruths of 
which Mrs, Hayden profewed to be the instrument, 
Seniitively alive to the animus of her visitors, she could 
feel, and often writhed under the crushing force of 
the antagonism brought to bear upon her, without— 
a that time-—-knowing how to repel or resat it, 

‘At the same time, the whole nation was not in 
volved in this irrational hostility, which in a diluted 
form we stilt see around us, Brave men arose who 
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‘were not afraid to imperil their worldly career, or even 
their repatation for sanity, by championing an un- 
popular cause with no possible motive save the love of 
‘truth end that sense of chivalry which revolted at the 
persecution of a woman. Dr. Ashburner, one of the 
Royal physicians, and Sir Charles Isham, were among 
those who defended the medium in the public Pres, 
Mra, Haydeo’s mediumahip seems, when judged 
by modern standards, to have been strictly limited ia 
type. Save for the raps, we hear little of physical 
phenomens, nor is there any question of lights 
‘materializations or Direct Voices, In harmonious com- 
pany, however, the answers as fornished by rape were 
very accurate and convincing. Like all rue mediums, 
she waa tensitive to discord in her surroundings, with 
the result that the contemptible crew of practice! jokers 
and ill-natured researchers wha visited her found her 
a ready victim, Deceit is repaid by deceit and the 
fool is answered according to his folly, though che 
intelligence behind che words seems to care little for 
the fact that che passive instrument employed may be 
held accountable for the answer, These pecvdo- 
researchers filled the Press with their 
nccounts of how they had deceived the 
axa fact they had rather deceived themselves, George 
Heory Lewes, afterwards consort of George Eliot, was 
tone of these cynical investigators. He recounts with 
glee how he hed atked the control io writing: “Is 
Mrz, “Haydea an impostor?” to which the control 
rapped ont: “ Yes.” Lewes was dishonest enough to 
quote this afterwards as being a cnafestion of guilt 
as 
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from Mes, Hayden, One would rather draw froos it 
the inference that the rapt were entirely independent 
of the medium, and also that questions asked in a spirit 
of pore frivolity met with ao serious reply. 

Te is, however, by the positives and aot by the 
negatives that euch questions must be judged, and the 
‘euthor mnst here use quotations to a larger exteot than 
is his custom, for in no other way can one bring home 
hhow those seeds were first planted in England which 
are destined to grow to such « goodly height, Allu- 
sion has already been made to the testimony of Dr. 
Ashburner, the famous physician, and it would be 
well perhaps to add come of his actual words, He 

mays: 

Sex ought to have protected her from if 
getenrn of tee Brew bors ae rept be  Papicble 
feelings due to one of your own clot, for Mrs. Hayden in 
the wife of a former editor and proprietor of a journal in 
Rottoa having « ztost extensive circulation in New England. 
T declare to you that Mrs. Hayden is no itapottor, tad be 
‘who has the daring to come to an opposits conclusion must 
do $0 at the peril of his character for truth. 


Again, in « loag ietter to The Reasoner,t after 
admitting that he visited the medium in a thoroughly 
incredulous frame of mind, expecting to witness " the 
sae clase of eransparent absurdities” be bad pre 
viously encountered with other so-called mediums, 
‘Ashburner writes: “ As for Mrs. Hayden, I have 60 
strong 2 conviction of her perfect honesty that I 
marvel st anyone who could deliberately accuse hee 
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of fraud,” and ae the sume time he gives detailed 
‘accounts of veridical communications he received, 

‘Among the investigators was the celebrated mathe- 
tmitician and philosopher, Profewor De Morgan. He 
gives some account of his experiences and conclusions 
in his long and masterly preface to his wife's book, 
“From Matter to Spirit,” 1863, as follows: 


‘Ten yeate ago Mrs, Hayden, the well-known Ametican 
medium, came to my hove alone. ‘The sitting began imme- 
diately after her arrival. Bight or nine pereons of all ages, 
and of all degrees of belief and unbelicf in the whole thing 
being impostuce, were present. The raps began in the uauat 
way, They were to my ear clean, clear, faint sounds such 
ss Would be sxid to rig, had they lasted. J Hikened them 
at the time to the noise which the ends of Kniting-needlea 
‘would make, if dropped from a amall distance upon a marble 
slab, and instantly checkad by a damper of some kit 
and subsequent trial showed that my description was toler- 
ably accumte. ... At a late period in the evening, 
sher nearly three hours of experiment, Mia, Hayden 
having rises, and tilking at another cable while taking 
refreshment, «child suddesly called out, “Will all 
spirits who have been here this evening rap together 
‘The words were na sooner uttered than 2 hailstorm of 
feviting-necdles wis heard, crowded into catainly lex 
haa two seconds ;,the big needle sounds of the men, and 
the litle ones of the women and children, being clearly 
dintinguishable, but pesfectly disorderly in their arrival. 

After a remark to the effect that for convenience 
he intends to epeak of the raps as coming from spirits, 
Professor De Morgan goet on : 

On being asked to put a question to the frst apirit, 
1 begged that I might be alowed to put my question men 
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‘ally—thet is, withoat epeaking it, o writing it, or polnting 
it out to mypelf on an alphabet—and that Me, Hayden 
ight hold both arma extended while the answer was in 
rogrme, Both demande wore iacunly greied ty & 





le of rape, K put the question and desired the answer 

oi es ‘one Wor roel Capel al ery 

wroaot's Aah po bel wright bce 
fod, bend ng ar one a 


in the usual way. Bee word tek es 

al incase at each letter. I had now reasonable 
Certainty of the following alternative : cither some shought- 
reading of a character wholly inexplicable, or such super- 
‘human acutenese on the part of Mrs. Hayden that she 
could detect the letter I wanted by my bearing, though 
the (seatnd ix feet from the book which hid my 
alphabet) could see neither my hand nor my eye, nor at 
‘what rate 1 was going through the letters. [ was fated 
to be driven out of the second alterzative before the sitting 
was done. 

‘As the next incident of the sitting, which he goes 
‘on to relate, is given with extra details in a letter 
written ten years earlier to the Rev. W. Heald, we 
quote this version published in his wife's “Memoir 
of Augustus De Morgan” (pp. 221-2): 

Presently came my father (0b, 1816), and after some 
conversation I went on as follows 

“Do you remeraber 1 periodial 1 have in my head ?*> 
“Yes.” Do you remember the epithets therein applied 
to yourself?” “Yes,” “Will you give me the initials 
of them by the card?” “Yea” I then began pointing: 
to the alphabet, with a book to conceal the card, Mev, H. 
being st the opposite side of a round table (large), and 
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No rapping. Toe pele me wi, © You bave 

passed it ; chere was a rapping at the begis T went 
Eick and heard the apping decncdly aC. This puzzled 
‘me, but ina moment I sew what it was. ‘The sentence was 
begun by ihe rpping ‘eatlice than T intended. 

lowed C to pus, and thea gor D'TF OC, being the 
Initia of the consecutive words which I remembered to 
have been applied to my father in an old review published 
in 1817, which 20 one in the room had ever heard of but 
myrelé, CD TFOC was all right, and when I got 9 
fur I gave it up, pecfectly extised that something, oF some- 
body, or some spirit, was reading my cheeghs, This and the 
like went on for nearly three boure, during a great part of 
‘which Mrs, H. was busy reading the “* Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” which abe bad never sven before, and 1 assure you 
she set ta it with just as much avidity as you mey suppose 
sn American lady would who saw it for the first time, 
while we were amusing ourselves with the exps in our own 
‘wap. Allthis I declare tobe literally trac. Since that time 
Thave seen it in my bouse frequently, various pervons pre- 
senting themselves. The answers are given mostly by 
the table, on which hand or two is gently placed, tilting 
vp at the letters, There is much which is confused in 
the answers, but every now and then comes something 
‘which surprises us. Ihave no theory sbout it, bat in ¢ year 
or two something curious may tom up. I am, however, 
satisfied of the realey of the phenomenon. A great meny 
‘other pervone are as cognizant of theve phenomena in their 
‘own houses as myselt. Make what you can of iif you are 
« philosopher, 

When Profewor De Morgan says that some 
spirit was reading bis thoughts, he omits to observe 
that the incident of the first letter wat evidence of 
something that was net in his mind. Also, from Mrs, 
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Hayden's attirude throughout the stance, itis lear that 
it was her atmosphere rather than her actual conscious 
pertonality which was concerned. Some further 
important evidence from the De Morgans is relegated 
to the Appendix, 

Mrs, Fitzgerald, a well-known figure in the early 
days of Spiritualison in London, gives, in The Spiritual 
tut of November 22, (878, the following very striking 
experience with Mrs. Haydes : 


My fret introduction to Spititualism commenced at 
the time of the frst visit of the well-known mediuus, Mre, 
Hayden, to this country nearly thiny years ago, I was 
invited to mect her at a party givea by « friend in Wimpole 
Street, London. Having made 2 pre-eogagement for that 
fevening, which T could not avoid, 1 artived late, after what 
appeared an extraordinary scene, of which they were all 
talking with great animation. My look of blank dissp- 
pointment wis noticed, and Mrs, Heyden, whora I then 
‘met for the first time, came most Kindly forward, expressed 
ther regrets, and suggested that I should sit st a amall table 
‘by myself apart from the otkers, and she would ask the spirits 
if they would communicate with me. All this appeared 40 
ew and rurprising I scarcely understood what she was 
taking showy ox wint Id expect She lee bere 
me a printed alphabet, and a piece of paper. 
‘Whilst abe was in the act of | felt extraordinarily 
tappings all over the table, the vibrations from which 
could feel on the sole of my foot ap it rested xzuinat the 
table's leg. She then directed mi to note down each letter 
at which T heard x distinct rap, and with this short explana- 
tion she left me to mysclé. “I pointed as desired—a div- 
‘tinct rap came at the leter E—others followed, and a name 
that I could not fail to recognize was spelt out. The date 
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of death was given, which I had sot before known, and a 
mesiage added which brought back to my memory the 
slmost last dying words of an old fricad—namely, "I shall 
‘watch over you.” And then the recollection af the whole 
scene was brought vividly before me. I confess I was 
startled and somewhat awed. 

carvied the paper upon whick all this was written at 
the dictation of my spirit friend to his former iegal adviser, 
and was asoured by him that the dates, etc., were perfectly 
correct. ‘They could not have been in my mind because I 
‘was not aware of them. 


Iris interesting to note that Mrs. Fitzgerald stated 
that she believed that Mrs. Hayden's firt eéance in 
England was held with Lady Combermere, her son, 
‘Major Cotton, and Mr. Henry Thompson, of York, 

In the same volume of The Spiritualist (p. 264) 
there appears an account of a séance with Mr, Hayden, 
taken from the life of Charles Young, the well-koown 
tragedian, written by his son, the Rev. Julian Young : 


53, Apri 1908. T went up to London this day for 
the purpose of consulting ny lawyers on « subject of some 
importance to myself, and having heard much of a Mn. 
Hayden, an American lady, as a spiritual medium, 1 re- 
volved, as [ wan in tows, to discover her whereabouts, and 
Judge of her gifte for myself, Accidentally mecting an old 
‘friend, Mr. H., asked him if be could give me her address, 
He told me that it was 22, Queen Anne Street, Cavendioh, 
Square. As he bed never been in her company, and had 
1 great with to sce ber, and yet was unwilling to pay his 
guinea for the treat, I offered to frank him, if he would go 
‘with me. He did so gladly. Sphit-rapping has been 90 
common since 2853 that I should irritate my reader's 
patience by describing the conventional mode of com- 
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‘municating between che living and the dead, Since the 
above date I have sem very much of spirit-rapping ; and 
though my organs of wonder are largely developed, and 1 
have a weakness for the mystic and supernatural, yet I 
cannot sy that I have ever witnessed any spiritual phono- 
mena which were not explicable on naturd) grounds, 
‘except in the instance I am about to give, ia which collusion 
appeared to be out of the question, the friend who accont- 
panied me nover having seen Mrs. Hayden, and obe know- 
ing neither bia name nor mine, The following dislogue 
took place between Mrs, EZ. and myoelf: 

Mr. H.: Have you, sir, any with to communicate 
swith the spit of any departed friend ? 

EC. Yer Yes 

Mri Hi: Be pleased then to ask your questions in 
the manner prescribed by the fornzula, and I dare aay you 
‘will get satisfactory ceplics, 

J.C. Yo: (Addressing himself to one invisible yet 
suppoted to be present) : Tell me the mame of the person 
vith whom I wish to communicate, 

‘The letters writen down according to the dictation 
of the tape when put together apele “George William 
Young.” 

JC. Y.: On whom are my thoughts now fed t 

Ac rodedek Wie Tommy, 

J.C. Y.s What is be mufering from 

Ait Tedouomese 

C. Ye Cen you prescribe anything for him ? 
= Powerful mesmerismn, 
J.C ¥.: Who should be the administrator? 
Someone who bas stroug sympathy with the 











sent. 

J.C. X.1 Should I succeed ? 

Ae No. 

JC. Yes Who would? 
te 
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Ad Jape Bes (A gentleman whom my unele 
such rea 


et ae tay iad lataly? 
‘Whois it? (Ithinking of « Mise Young, 






J.C. Yer Can you tell ene where I sleep tonight ? 

‘Arr James B's, Esq, 9 Clarges Street, 

J.C. Yet Where dol sleep to-morrow ? 

‘A. © Colone! Weymouth’s, Upper Groseenor Street, 

1 was 00 astounded by the correctnest of the answers 
1 received to my inquiries that I told the geatleman who wae 
with me that I wanted particularly to ask a question to 
the nature of which I did not with him to be privy, and that 
Tubould be obliged to him if be would go into the adioining, 
room (or 4 few rainutes. On hi doing v0 T reeumed my 
dialogue with Mrs. Hayden. 

J.C. Yat T have induced my ftiend to withdraw 
bectuse I did not wisk him to know the question I want to 
pput, but J am equally anxious that you sbould not know it 
tither, and yet, if I understand rightly, no answer can be 
‘truasznitted to me except through you. ‘What ia to be dane 
under there eireumatances ? 

Mrz. HL: Ask your question in guch a form that the 
‘annwver returned shall represent by oxe word the ealiest ide 
in your mind, 

J.C. Yet Twill try. Will what T am threstened 
swith take place ? 

At No. 

J.C. Yt That is unsatisfactory. It is easy to say 
‘Yes or-No, but the value ofthe afiemation or negation will 
depend on the conviction I have that you know what I 
am thinking of. Give me one word which shall show that 
yon have the clue to my thoughts, 
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AL: Will 

Now, a will by which I had benefited was threatened 
to be disputed. I wished to know whether the threat 
‘would be carried out. ‘The answer I received was cortect, 

Te may be added that Mr. Young had n0 belicf, 
before or after this eéance, io epirit agency, which 
surely, after such an experience, is no credit to his 
intelligence or capacity for asimilating fresh know- 
ledge, 

“The following letter in The Spiriowalist from Mr. 
John Malcom, of Clifton, Bristol, mentions some well- 
known sitters, Dicussing the question that had been 
raised as to where the frst stance in England was held 
and who were the witnesses present at it, he says : 

Ido not remember the date; but calling on my friend 
Mr, Crowe, authoreas of "The Night Side of Nature,” 
the invited me to accompeny her to-a spiritual séance tt 
the house of Mrs, Hayden in Queen Anne Street, Caven- 
dish Square. She informed me that Mes. Hayden bad 
Just arrived ffom America to exhibit che pheomenn of 
Spiritualism to people in England who might feel interested. 
jn the subject. There were present Mrs, Crome, Mrs 
Milner Gibson, Mr. Colley Grattan (author of * High 
‘Wayo and Bye Ways"), Mr. Robert Charnbers, Dr. Daniel, 
‘Dr, Samuel Dickson, and several others whose names I did 
not hear. Some very remacisble manifestations occurred 
fon that occasion, I afterwards had frequent opportunities 
of visiting Mrs. Hayden, and, though at first disposed to 
doubt the geauineness of the phenomena, suck convincing 
evidence wan given me of epivit communion that I became 
a firma believer in the trath of it. 

‘The battle in the British Prem raged furiously. 
Ta the columns of the London Critic, Mr. Heary 
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Spicer (author of “ Sights and Sounds") replied to 
the critica in Howwheld Words, the Leader, and 
the Zeist, There followed in the same newspaper a 
tengthy contribution from a Cambridge clergyman, 
signing himself “ M.A.,” considered t0 be the Rev, 
A. W. Hobwon, of St. Joha’s College, Cambridge. 

‘This gentleman's description is graphic and power 
ful, but too long for complete transciption, The 
‘matter is of some importance, a the writer is, so far asis 
known, the firat English clergyman who had gone into 
the matter. It is strenge, and perhaps characteristic 
of the age, how litte the religious implications appear 
to have struck the various sitters, and how entirely 
ceccupied they were by inquiries ss to their grand- 
mother’s second name or the number of their uncles. 
‘Even the more earnest seem to have beea futile ia their 
‘questions, and no ane shows the least sense of realiza- 
tion of the real possibilities of such commerce, or that 
a firm foundation for religious belief could at last be 
laid, ‘This clergyman did, however, in a purblind 
way, see that there was 2 religious side to the matter. 
He finishes his report with the paregraph: 

T will conclude with a few words to the numerous 
Clerical readers of the Crite. Being myecif a cleegyman 
of the Church of England, 1 connider that the subject 
is one in which my brother clergy matt, sooner or later, 
take some interest, however reluctant they may be to bave 
anything co do with it. And my reasons are briefly ax 
follow { If such excitement becorne general in this country 
ts already existe in America—~and what retton have we 
‘to mippose that it will not "then the clergy throughout the 
tkingdom will be appeaied to om all sides, wil! bave to give 
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4 opiaion, and may probably be obliged, by their very 
duties to interfere and endeavour to prevent the delusions 
to which, in many cases, this “ mystery” has already led. 
ne of the moat seaaible and able writers on the subject 
of these sprit zaifestations in America, viz, Adin Ballou, 
in his work hes expresaly cautioned his readers not to believe 
all these aptita communicate, nor allow thematives to give 
vp their former opinions and religious creeds (as oo many 
@rouands have done) at the bidding of these rappern. 
‘The thing has scarcely begun in England es yer; bt already, 
‘within the few ronths since Mr. and Mrs. Hayden arrived 
in London, it has spread like wild-Gre, and I have good 
reason for saying that che excizement ia only commencing. 
Persons who at first treated the whole afar a « contemp- 
‘ible imposture and humbug, on witnessing these strange 
things for themselves, become first stared and astonished, 
then rush blindly into ail sores of mad conciusions—as, 
for instance, that itis all the work of the devil, or (in the 
opponite degree) that i is 2 new revelation from Heaven, 
T see scares of the most able and intelligent people whom I 
know utterly and completely mystifed by it; and no one 
xzows what (o make of it. Lam ready to confess, for my 
‘own part chat I'am equally mystified. That iti not iat 
posture, {feel perfecly and fully convinced. In addition 
ta the tests, tt, abovonamed, I had « long. conversation 
tn piv ith bath Mr. and Max. Hayden sepurey, 

everything they said bore the marks of sincerity and 
good faith. OF course, this inno evidence to other people, 
butitis to me. IFthere is any deception, ehey areas much 
deceived as any of their dupes. 


Tt was not the clergy but the Free Thinkers who 
perceived the real meaning of the message, and that 
they must either fight against this proof of life eternal, 
or must honestly confess, as so many of us have done 
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since, that their philosophy was shattered, and that 
they had been beaten on their own ground. ‘These 
men had called for pragft in transcendent matters, and 
the more honcst and earnest were forced to admit that 
they had had them. The noblest of them all was 
Robert Owen, az famous for hit humanitarian works 
as for his sturdy independence io religious matters, 
‘This brave and honest man declared publicly that the 
first rays of this sising sun had struck him and had 
gilded the drab furure which be had pictured. He 
said: 

T have patiently traced the history of these manifesta. 
tions, investigated the facts connected with them (tested 
to in innumerable instances by persons of high character), 
Ihave bad fourteen séances with the medium Mrs. Hayden, 
during which the gave me every opportunity to aacertain 
if it were pomtible there could be any deception on her 

art. 

PT am sce only ouaviaced that there tno deceyton 
swith truthful media in these proceedings, but that they are 
destined to elect, at this period, the greatest moral revoli- 
in the character and condition of the human race. 
‘Mrs, Emma Hardinge Britten comments on the 
interest and astonishment created by the conversion 
of Robert Owen, the influence of whose purely mate- 
rialistic belief was regarded ax exerting an injurious 
effect on religion. She says that one of England's 
‘most prominent statesmen declared “that Mrs, Hi 
den deserved a monument, if only for the conversion 
of Robert Owen.’ 

Shortly afterwards the famous Dr, Elliotton, who 
‘was the president of the Scolar Society, was also con- 
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verted after, like St, Paul, violently ssmiling the new 
revelation. He and Dr, Ashburner bad been two of 
the most prominent supporters of memerism in the 
days when even that obvious phenomenon had to 
fight for its existence, and when every medical man 
who affirmed it was in danger of being called quack, 
Ie was painful to both of them, therefore, whe Dr. 
Ashburner threw himself into this higher subject with 
enthusiasm, while his friend was constrained oot only 
‘to reject but actively to ateack it. However, the 
breach was healed by the complete conversion of 
Eliiowop, and Mrs Hardinge Britten relates how in his 
declining years he insisted upon her coming to him, 
and how the found him a “warm adherentof Spiritual 
fum, a faith which the venerable gentleman cherished 
‘as che brightesc revelation that had ever been vouch= 
safed to him, and one which finally smoothed the dark 
pamage to the life beyond, and made his transition 
scene of triumphant faith and joyful anticipation. 

As might have been expected, it was pot long 
before the rapid growth of table phenomena com- 
pelled scientific sceptics to recognize their existence, 
‘of at least to take steps to expose the delusion of those 
who attributed to the movements an external origin. 
Braid, Carpenter, and Faraday stated publicly that the 
feaults obtained were due simply to unconscious mus- 
cular action, Faraday devised ingenious apparatus 
which he considered conclusively proved his assertion. 
But, like so many other critics, Faraday bad had n0 
experience with 2 good medium, and the well 
attested fact of the movement of tables without con- 
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tact is sufficient to demolish his pretty theories, If 
fone could imegine 2 layman without a telescope con- 
tradicting with jeers and contempt the conclusions of 
those astronomers who had used telescopes, it would 
present some analogy to those people who have ven~ 
tured to criticize peychic matters without having had 
any personal paychic experience. 

‘The cootemporary spirit is n0 doubt voiced by Sit 
David Brewster. Speaking of an invitation from 
‘Monckton Milnes to meet Mr. Galla, the African 
traveller, “* who assured him that Mrs. Hayden told 
hhim the names of persons and places in Africa which 
nobody but himself knew,” Sir David commenti, 
“The world is obviously going mad.” 

‘Mra, Hayden remained in England about 2 year, 
returning to America towards the close of 1853. 
Some day, when these matters have found their true 
proportion to other events, her visit will be regarded 
4 historical and epoch-making, Twoother American 
mediums were in England during her visit—Mn, 
Roberts end Miss Jay—baving followed shortly after, 
bbut they appear to have bad litle influence on the 
‘movement, and seem to have been very inferior in 
psychic power. 

A contemporary sidelight on those early days ix 
afforded by this extract from an article on Spiritual- 
ism in The Yorkshireman (October 25, (856), 2 non 
Spiritualist journal : 

‘The English public in general, we believe, are but 
impecfectly nequeinted with the aataze of the Spicitualict 
doctrines, andi many of our ceaders are, doubtless, unpre- 
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pared to believe thet they prevail to any extent in this 
country. The ordinary phenomena of tablo-moving, etc.,” 
are, it fs true, familiar to mast of ws. Some two or three 
‘years ago chere wis not sn evening party which did not 
essy the performance of a Spiritualist miracle, 

Tn thove days you were invited t0"" ‘Tea and Tahle Moving 
fsa new excitement, and made to revolve with the family 
Tike road round articles of furniture, 


After declaring that Farsday's attack made “the 
spirits suddealy wubside,” so that for a time no more 
was heard of their doings, the journal continues : 

We bave ample evidence, bowever, that Spitituali 
1s & vital and active belief iv'not confined to the United 
States, but that it has found fevour end acceptance among, 
4 comiderable clase of eathoniaets in our own country. 


Bur the general attitude of che ioftueotial Press 
‘was snuch the seme then ss now—ridicule and denial 
of the facts, and the view that even if ehe facts were 
tene, of what use were they? The Times, for instance 
(a paper which has been very ill-informed and re- 
actionary in psychic matters), in a leading article of 
a litle later date suggests = 


Ie would be something to get one's hat off the peg by 
‘ta effort of volition, without going to fetch it, or troubling 
servant. 

If tablopawer could be made to turn even © cofiee- 
sill, it would be oo mach gained. 

‘Let oor mediums snd clairvoyants, instead of finding 
‘out what somebody died of Gfty years ago, find out what 
figure the Funds will be at this day three months. 


When one reads such comments in a great paper 
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one wosiders whether the movement was not really 
premature, and whether in so base and material an age 
the ides of outside intervention was ot impousible to 
‘grasp. Much of this opposition was due, however, 
to the frivolity of inquirers who had not as yet realized 
the full significance of these signals from beyond, and 
used them, as the Yorkshire paper states, as 2 sort of 
social recreation and a new excitement for jaded 
worldlings. 

But while in the eyes of the Press the death-blow 
hhad been given to a discredited movement, investiga- 
tion went on quiedy in many quarters. People of 
common sense, as Howitt points out, “ were success 
faliy testing thoee angele, under their own mode of 
advent, and finding them real,” for, 2s he well says, 
“public mediums have aever done more than in- 
augurate the movement.” 

Té one were to judge from the public testimony of 
the time, Mrs. Hayden's infivence might be considered 
to have been limited io extent. To the public at large 
she was anly a aine days’ wonder, but she scattered 
much seed which dowly grew. The factis, she opened 
the aubject up, and people, mostly in the humbler 
walks of life, began to experiment and to discover the 
truth for themselves, though, with a caution born of 
experience, they kept their discoveries for the most 
part to themselves, Mr. Hayden, without doubt, 
fulfilled ber ordained task, 

‘The history of the movement may well be com- 
pared to an advancing sea with its succestive crests 
and troughs, each crest gathering more volume than 
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thelast. With every trough the spectator has thonght 
chat the waves had ended, and then che great new 
billow gathered. ‘The time between the leaving of 
Mrs, Hayden in 1853 until the adveat of D, D, Home 
in 1855 represents the first Iull in England. Super- 
ficial critics thought ie was the end. Butin » thousand 
hhomes throughout the land experiments were being 
carried on; many who had lost all faith in the thintge 
of the spirit, in what was perhaps the deadest and most 
‘material age in the world’s history, had begun to exam- 
ine the evidence and to understand with relief or with 
‘awe that the age of faith was passing and that the age 
of knowledge, which St, Peter has maid co be better, 
was at band. Devout students of the Scriptures 
remember the words of their Master: “I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now,” and wondered whether these strange 
stirrings of outside forces might oot be part of that 
new knowledge which had been promised. 

Whilet Mrs. Hayden had thus planted the first 
seeds in London, a second train of events had brought 
spititnal phenomena under the notice of the people of 
Yorkshire. This was due to a visit of 1 Mr. David 
Richmond, an American Shaker, to the town of 
Keighley, when he called upon Mr. David Weather- 
thead and interested him in the new development, 
‘Table manifestations were obtained aod local mediums 
discovered, so that 2 flourishing centre was built up 
which still existe. From Yorkshire che movement 
tpread over Lancashire, and it is an interesting link 
with the past that Mr. Wolstenholme, of Blackburn, 
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who died in 1925 at a venerable age, wes able as 
a Boy to secrete hiowelf under a table at one of 
these early séances, where he witnemed, though we 
will hope that he did oot aid, the phenomena. A 
paper, The Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph, was started 
at Keighley in 1865, this and other expenses being 
borne by David Weatherhead, whose name should be 
honoured as one who was the first to throw his whole 
heart into the movement, Keighicy is mill an active 
centre of psychic work and knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CONTINUED PROGRESS IN ENGLAND 


RS, DE MORGAN'S account of ten year’ 
experience of Spiritualien covers the ground 
from 1853 to 1863. The appearance of thit 

book, with the weighty preface by Profesor De Mor~ 
‘gan, was one of the first signs that the new movement 
was epreading upwards as well at smong the masses. 
Then came the work of D. D. Home and of the 
Davenports, which ix detailed elsewhere, The exam- 
ination of the Dialectical Society began in 1869, 
which is alo dealt with in x later chapter, ‘The yeat 
1870 was the date of the fir researches of William 
Crookes, which he undertook after remarking upon 
the acundal caused by the refusal of scientific men “to 
investigate the existence and nature of facts amerted 
by so many competent and credible witnesses.” In the 
same periodical, the Quarterly Yaurnal of Science, he 
spoke of this belief being shared by millions, and 
added: “I wish to ascertain the laws governing the 
appearance of very remarkable phenomena, which, 
At the present time, are occurring to an almost in- 
credible extent.” 

‘The sory of his research was given in full in 1874, 
and caused such 2 tumult among the more foulized 
‘men of science—those who may be sid to have had 
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their minds mbdued to that at which they worked— 
that there was some talk of depriving him of his 
Fellowship of the Royal Society. The storm blew 
over, but Crookes was startled by its violence, and it 
‘wax noticeable that for many years, until his position 
‘was impregnable, he was very cautious in any public 
expression of hie views. Io 1872-73, the Rev. Stain- 
ton Moses appeared ax a new factor, and his automatic 
‘writings raised the subject to a more spiritual plane in 
the judgment of many. ‘The phenomenal side may 
attract the curious, but when over-emphasized it is 
likely to repel the judicious mind, 

Poblic lectures and trance addresses became « 
feature. Mra. Emma Hardinge Britten, Mrs. Cora 
L. V. Tappan, and Mz. J. J. Morse gave eloquent 
rations, purporting to come from spirit influence, and 
large gatherings were deeply interested. Mr. Gerald 
Massey, the well-known poct and writer, and Dr. 
George Sexton, also delivered public lectures. Alto- 
gether, Spiritualism had much publicity given to it. 

"The establishment of the British National Associa 
tion of Spiritualists in 1873 gave the movement an 
impetus, because many well-known public men and 
‘women joined it. Among them mey be mentioned 
the Countess of Caithness, Mrs. Makdougall Gregory 
(widow of Professor Gregory, of Edinburgh), Dr. 
Stanhope Speer, Dr. Gully, Sir Charles Isham, Dr. 
‘Maurice Davies, Mr, H. D. Jencken, Dr. George 
Sexton, Mrz. Ross Chorch (Florence Marryat), Mr. 
‘Newton Crodand, and Mr. Benjamin Coleman, 

Mediumship of « high order in the department of 
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phytical phenomena was supplied by Mra Jencken 
(Kate Fox) and Miss Florence Cook. Dr. J. R. New- 
ton, the fumour healing medium from Ametica, 
arrived in 1870, end nurnbers of extraordinary curce 
were registered at free treatments. From 1870 Mn. 
Eyerit’s wonderful mediumsbip exercised, like that 
of D, D, Home, without charge, convinced many 
Influential people. Herne and Williams, Mrx. Guppy, 
Eglinton, Slade, Lottie Fowler, and others, secured 
many converts through their mediuamhip, In 1872 
‘Hudson's spirit created enormous in- 
terest, and in 1875 Dr. Alfred Ruste} Wallace pub- 
lished his famous book, “On Miracles and Modern 
Spiritualism.” 

‘A good meanp of tracing the growth of Spiritual 
ism at this period is to examine the matemeots of 
worthy contemporary witnesses, especially those 
fied by position and experience to give an opinion. 
‘But before we glance at the period we arc considering, 
let us look at the situation in 1866, as viewed by Mr. 
William Howitt in a few paragraphe which are 10 
admirable that the author ix constrained to quote 
them verbatim. He says: 

‘The present position of Spiritualism in England, 
‘were the Press, with al ts influence, omaipotent, would be 
hopeless, After having taken every possible means 10 
damage and secer down Spiritualism ; after having opened. 
its column to it, i the hope that its emptiness and folly 
‘would be to apparent that its clever enemies would soon be 
able to knock it on the head by invincible arguments, and 
then Snding that all the advantages of reason and fact were 
on its side after having abused and maligned it to n0 pur 
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‘pote, the whole Pres as by ono consent, or by one scttied 
plas, has adopted he system of opening its columns and 
pages to any false or fooliah story about it, and hermetically 
losing them to any explanation, refutation, o defence, 
Ie is, in fact resolved, all other means of killing it having 
faded, to burke it. ‘To clap a literary pitch-plaster on its 
mouth, and then let anyone that likes cut its throat if 
hhe can. By this means it hopes to stamp it out like the 
cinderpett. . . 

If anything could annihilate Spirtoalion, it» present 

ution by the English public, ity treatment by the 
Prem and the courts of law, its attempted supprension 
by all the powers of pablic intelligence, its hatred by the 
‘heroes of the pulpits of all churches and creeds, the simple 
acceptance of even the public folly and wickedness attributed 
to it by the Press, its own internal divisions —in a word, 
its pre-eminent unpopularity would put it out of existence. 
But does it? On the contrary, it never waa more firmly 
rooted into the mase of advanced minds ; ite numbers 
never mote rapidly increased ; ito truths wete never more 
carnaatly and cloquently advocated ; the enquires after it 
never more abundant or more anxious. ‘The sirtes in 
Harley Street have, through the whale time that Preas and 
horschair wig have been heaping every ceproach and every 
‘orn upon i, been crowded to excese by Indies and gentle- 
men of the middie and higher classes, who hive listened in, 
admiration to the cloquent and ever-varied addresaco of 
Emma Hardinge. Meantime, the Davenports, a thourand 
times denounced as impostors, and exposed impostore, have 














‘unexplainable as ever on any bat a spiritual theory. 


Press and pulpit, and magistrate and law courts, have all 

tied theie powers, and have filed. They stand nonplussed 

before the thing which they themselves have protested is 
as 
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poor and foolish and fale and unsubstantil. If it be 10 
poor ard foolish and false and cneubstartial, how 
‘that all their Jearning, their unscrupulous denunciation, 
their vast means of attack and their not lexs means of pre- 
vention of fair defence, their conauiand of the care and the 
opinions of the maltitude—how saan it that all their 
‘wit and sarcasm and logic and eloquence cannot touch it? 
So far ftom thaking and diminishing it, they do not ever, 
‘ruc a hair on ite bead, ora fringe of ita robe. 

Is it not about time for these combined hott of the 
rest and wise, the scientific, the learned, the leaders of 
Senates and colleges and courts of law, the eloquent fay- 
ourites of Petliament, the magnates of the popular Press, 
furnished with all the intellectual artillery which a grext 
national system of education, and great national system of 
‘Church and State and aristocracy, accustomed to proclaim 
‘what ahall be held to be true and of honourable repute 
by ail honourable men and women—is it not time, I sap, 
‘that all this great and splendid world of wit and wisdom 
should begin to suspect that they have something solid to 
deal with? "hae there is something vital in what they 
have treated as phantom ? 

T do not sey to thete great and world-commanding 
bodice, powers and agencies, open your eyes and eee that 
your ¢forts are fruitless, and acknowledge your defeat, 
for probably they never will open their eyeo and confees 
their shame ; but I say to the Spiritualists themselves, dark, 
‘4 the day may seem to you, never was it more cheering. 
‘Leagued as all the ermies of public invtractors and directors 
fre Against it, never was its bearing more anticipatory of 
ultimate victory. It has upoc it the starp of all the con- 
quering influences of the age. It bas al the legitimatinm 
of history on its head. Tr is but fightiog the butte that 
every great reform—socia) or moral or intellectual or 
eligious—bss fought and crentually won, 
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‘As chowing the change thet occurred after Mr, 
Howitt wrote in 1866, we find The Times of December 
26, 1872, publishing am article entitled “ Spiritualism 
tind Science," occupying three and a half columos, in 
which the opinion is expressed that now “it ix high 
time competent hands undertook the upravelling of 
this Gordian Knot,” choogh why the existing hands 
of Crookes, Wallace or De Morgan were incompetent 
in not explained, 

‘The weiter, speaking of Lord Adare’s litte book 
(privately printed) on his experiences with D. D. 
Home, seems to be impressed by the social status of 
the various witnesses. Clumsy humour and snob- 
Dikhness are the characteristic of the article: 


A volume now lying before us may serve to ahow bow 
this folly has spread throughout society, It was lent to us 
by @ divinguished Spiritualist, under the wolemn promise 
that we thould not divulge « single same of thove concerned. 
conte of shout 150 pags of seprt of stance nd 
‘was privately printed by a noble Eacl, who bas lately punsed 
beyond the House of Lords ; beyond alvo, we trust, the 
spirit-peopled chairs and tables which in hie lifetime he 
loved, not wisely, but too well. In this book things more 
marvellous than tay we have set down are circumstantially 
related, in x natural way, just as though they were ordinary, 
coveryday matters of fact. We shall not fatigue the reader 
bby quoting any of the accounts gives, and no doubt be will 
take our word when we say that they range through every 
‘pocies of " manifestation,” from prophesyings dowawards, 

‘What we more patticoariy wish to observe is that the 
amestation of Sfty reepectable witsessen is placed before 
the Gilepage. Among them are a Dowager Duchess 
aad other ladies of rank, e Captain in the Guards, a noble 
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tan, « Baronet, « Member of Parliament, several] officers 
of our scientific and other corpe, a barrister, « merchant, 
‘and » doctor, ae and firs riddles wie 1 
rey ited in all its grades, ns who, to ju 

Bp the position they bold sod. the callings they fallow, 
cought to be posscased of intelligence and ability, 

Dr. Alfred Russe] Wallace, the eminent naturalist, 
in the course of a letter to The Timer (January 4, (873), 
deacribing his visit to a public medium, sxid: 

1 consider it no exaggeration to may that the main 
facta are now az well established and as eagily verifiable 
a0 any of the more exceptional phenomena of Nature which 
‘are not yet reduced to hw. They have a most important 
‘bearing on the interpretation of history, which is full of 
narratives of eimilar facts, and om the nature of life and 
intellect, om which physica) science throws 2 very feeble 
and uncertain light ; and my Grm and deliberate belicf 
‘thet every branch of philosophy must suffer till they arc 
honestly and seriously investigated, and dealt with as con- 
atieuting an csscntial portion of the phenomena of human 
arare, 

‘One becomes bemused by ectoplasm snd labora- 
tory experiments which lead the thoughts away from 
the essential. Wallace was one of the few whote great, 
weeping, unprejudiced mind sew and accepted the 
‘truth in ite wonderful completeness from the humble 
physical proofs of outside power to the highest mental 
teaching which that power could convey, teaching 
that far urpames in beauty and in credibility any 
which the modern mind hes known. 

‘The public acceptance and sustained support of 
this great scientific man, one of the firet brains of bis 
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age, were the more important since he had the wit to 
understand the complete religious revolution which 
lay at the back of these phenomens. It has been 2 
curious fact that with some exceptions in these days, a2 
of old, the wisdom has been given to the humble and 
withheld from the learned. Heart and intuition have 
woo to the goal where brain bas missed it, One 
‘would think that the proposition was asimpleone. It 
may be expressed in a series of questions after the 
Socratic form: "* Have we established connexion with 
the intelligence of those who have died?" The 
Spiritualist Yeu.” “Have they given us in- 
formation of the new life ia which they find then:- 
selves, and of how it has been affected by their earth 
life?" Again" Ye.” “ Have they found it corre- 
spond to the account given by any religion upon 
earth?” “No.” Then if this be to, is it not dear 
thae che new information is of vital religious import ? 
The homble Spiritualist sees this and adapts his 
worship to the facts. 

Sir William (then Professor) Barrett brought the 
subject of Spiritualism before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science in $876. His paper 
‘was entitled “On Some Phenomene associated with 
Abnormal Conditions of Mind.” He had difficulty in 
obtaining # hearing. The Biological Committee 
refused to accept the paper and passed it on to the 
Anthropological Subsection, who only accepted it 
on the easting vote of the chairman, Dr. Alfred Russe! 
‘Wallace, Colonel Lane Fox helped to overcome the 
opposition by aking why, es they had discussed 
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ancient witcheraft the previous year, they thould not 
examine modern witchcraft that year. The first part 
of Professor Barrett’s paper dealt with mesmerism, 
tout in the second pert he related his experiences of 
Spiritualiic pheoomena, and urged that farther 
scientific examination should be given to the subject. 
He gave the convincing details of a remarkable 
experience he bad had of rape occurring with 
shild.* 

In the eosuing discussion Sir William Crookes 
spoke of the Jevitations he had witnessed with D. D. 
Home, and said of levitetion: “The evidence in 
favour of it is stronger then the evidence in favour of 
almost any oatural phenomenon the British Associa~ 
tion could investigate.” He also made the following 
rematks concerning his own method of peychic 
research + 

was asked to investigate wheo Dr, Slade frst came 
caver, and T mentioned my conditions, [have never 
investigated except under these conditions. It must 
‘be at my own ous, and my own selection of frienda and 
apectators, undet my own conditions, end I may do what- 
cover T like as regards apparatus. I have always tried, 
where it has been possible, to make the physical apparatus 
tent the things themselves, and have not trusted more than 
i possible to my own senucs. Bat when it ie necessary to 
‘trust to my senses, } must eatitely dissent from Mr. Burzeth 
swhen he says a trained physical inqvicer is no match for 
f professional conjurer. I maintain a physical inquirer 
ia more than « match. 

‘An important contribution to the discussion was 
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made by Lord Rayleigh, the distinguished mathe~ 
matician, who said : 

I think we are much indebted to Professor Barrett for 
is courage, for requires sme courage to come fornrd 
rmintier, und to give us the beaeiit of his careful 
experiment, "My owa fotrest in the nobject des back 
two years. I was fist attracted to it by reading Mr. 
Crookes’s investigations. Alchough my opportunities have 
rot been 10 good ss those enjoyed by Professor Barrett, 
teen enough to convince me that those are Wrong, 
hb to prevent investigation by casting ridicule on 
those who muy fel inclined to engage in it. 


‘The next speaker, Mr. Groom Napicr, wat greeted 
with laughter when he described verified peycho- 
metric descriptions of people from their handwriting 
enclosed in sealed envelopes, and when he went on to 
describe epicit lights that he had seen, the uproar 
forced him to resame his seat. Profewor Barrett, in 
replying to his critics, aid: 

Tt certainly shows the immense advance that this 
subject has made within the last few years, that a paper on 
the once laughed-at phenomena of go-clled Spiriualism 
ahould have been admitted into the Britsh Auociation, 
sand sbould have bees permitted to receive the full discus 
‘tion it baa bad to-day. 

‘The London Spectator, in an article entitled “ The 
British Association on Profesor Barrett's Paper,’ 
opened with the following broad-minded view t 

Now that we have before us + fall report af Professor 
‘Barrett’s paper, and of the discussion upon it, we may be 
permed to expres our hope tat the Bre Asotin 
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will realy take some action on the subject of the paper, 
In apite of the protests of the party which we may call the 
party of superstitious incredulity. We say superstitions 
incredulity Gecanse it is eeally 2 pure superstition, and noth 
ing else, to assume that we are so fully acquainted with the 
lao of Nature, that even carefally-examined facts, attested 
‘by am experienced observer, ought to be cast aside ax 
‘uttely unworthy of credit, only because they do not at frat 
sight acom to be in keeping with what ia moat cleasly kuowa 
already. 

Sir William Barrett's views steadily progressed until 
hhe accepted the Spiritualistic position in unequivocal 
term before his lamented death in 1925. He lived 
to see the whole world ameliorate its antagoniam to 
such ubjects, though litde difference perhaps could 
bbe observed in the British Awociation which remained 
as obscurantist as ever. Such a tendency, however, 
may not have been an unmixed evil, for, ab Sir Oliver 
Lodge has remarked, if the great pressing material 
problems had been complicated by paychic issues, it is 
‘possible that they would not have been solved. Tt may 
be worth remarking that Sir William Barrett in con- 
verwation with the author recalled thet of the four 
men who supported him upon that historical and difi- 
ccult occasion, every one lived to receive the Order of 
‘Merit—the greatest honour which their country could 
bestow. The four were Lord Rayleigh, Crookes, 
Wallace and Huggins. 

Te war not to be expected chat the rapid growth 
of Spirituatiom would be without its less desirable 
features, ‘These were of at least two kinds. First the 
ery of fraudulent mediumuhip was frequently heard, 
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In the light of our later, fuller knowledge we know 
hat much that bears the appesrance of fraud is 
not neceetarily fraud at all. At the same time, the 
unbounded credulity of a section of Spiritualists un- 
doubeedly provided ao easy feld for chacletann, In 
the course of a paper read before the Cambridge 
University Society for Psychological Investigation in 
1879, the President of the Society, Mr. J. A. Camp- 
bell, sai 


Since the advent of Mr. Home, the mumber of roedia 
‘ban increased yearly, and vo has the folly and the imposture. 
Every opook has become, in the eyes of fools, x divine angé 
td aot even over ope, but crery magus dred up Ls 
4 sheets who has chosen or shall choose to call himuclf 9 
tutcrialized “apiri.” A so-called religion has been 
founded in which the honour of the most sacred names bas 
‘been transferred to the ghosts of pickpockets, Of the 
characters of which divinities, and of the doctrines aught 
by them, I shall zot inaule you by speaking; soi ever ia when. 
folly and ignorance get into their hands the weapon of 
an eternal fact, abuse, distortion, crime itself ; such were 
ever the results of children playing with edged tools, 
‘but who but an ignoramus woul! cry, seughy rife? 
Gradually the movement ia clearing itself of guch excre- 
sont, gradually is it becoming more sober and pure, and 
strong, and as sensible men and edveated men andy and 
[Pray and work, etriving to make good wre of their know 
Tedge, will it become mare so, 








“The second feature was the apparent increase of 
what may be termed anti-Christian, though not an 
religious, Spisitual 
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and other stalwart supporters ceasing their connexion 
with the movement. Powerful articles ageinst this 
tendency were contributed to the Spiritual Magazine 
by Howit and others, 

A suggestion of the need for caution and balance 
is afforded in the remarks of Mr. William Stainton 
Mones, who said in a paper read before the British 
National Association of Spiritualists on January 26, 
1880: 

‘We are emphatically in need of discipline and educs 
thon. We have hardly yet settled down after our rapid 
growth. The child, born just thirty pear ago, has increased 
in stature (f not in wisdom) at a very rapid rate, It has 
[grown so fast that its education has been a Trtle neglected, 

it country, it has 
‘heen “ dragged up” rather promiscuously ; and its phe 
nomensl growth has absorbed all other considerstions. 
‘The time bes now come when those who have regarded it 
‘at an ugly monster which was bora by one of Nature's 
freaks only to die an early death, begin to recognize their 
mistake. The gly beat means to live ; and beneath its 
ragliness the least epmpathetic gaze detects a coherent 
Purpose in its existence. It is the presentation of a prine 
Ciple inherent iz man’s nature, a principle which his 
‘inom ae par amey cat is wang inincnd 
sleogetber, but w! ‘out again an pte 
faethe pil ef Spices oppued Mtr Sou 
Acting and existing independently of the body which en- 
tories it, rs of denial of aught but the 
ts ot eater Wate inde the ce ih of eles 
science in pure Meterialism, To them, therefore, this 
Spirinuiaes isa portent and a problen. ‘Tt it a return to 
superstition 5 « survival of savagery ; a blot on ninetoeath 
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century intelligence, Laughed at, it laughs back ; scored, 
ie gives back com for scorn. 

Tn 1881, Light, a high-closs weekly Spitinualise 
newspaper, was begun, and 1882 saw the formation 
of the Society for Psychical Research, 

Speaking generally, it may be eaid that the atti 
tude of organized science during these thirty years wis 
at unreasonable and unscientific as that of Galileo's 
cardinals, and that if there had been a Scientific In- 
quisition, it would have brought its terrors to bear 
pon the new knowledge, No serious attempt of any 
sort, up to the formation of the 8.P,R, was made to 
understand or explain a matter which was engaging 
the attention of millions of minds, Faraday in 2853 
put forward the theory thet table-moving was caused 
by muscular pressure, which may he trac enough in 
some cases, but bears no relation to the levitation 
of tables, and in any case applies only to the one 
limited class of peychic phenomena. The usual 
 gcientific” objection wea that nothing occurred at 
all, which neglected the testimony of thousands of 
credible witnesses. Others argucd that what did 
happen was capable of being exposed by 2 conjurer, 
and any clumsy imitation such as Meskelyne's parody 
of the Davenporta was cageriy hailed as an exposure, 
with no reference to the fact that the whole mental 
tide of the question with ite overwhelming evidence 
‘was uatouched thereby. 

"The “religious” people, furious at being shukea 
out of their time-honoured ruts, were ready, like 
savages, to ascribe any new thing to the devil. Roman 
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Catholics and the Evangelical sects, alike, found 
themeclrar for once united in their opposition, That 
tow eps cay be seachod, and low lying memaget 
received, is beyond all doubt, cince every class of spi 

existe around us, and like attracts like; but the Lay, 
nusteining and philosophic texching which comes 10 
every serious and humble-minded inquirer shows that 
it is Angelism and not Diabolism which is within our 
reach. Dr. Carpenter put forward some complex 
theory, but seems to have been in a minority of one 
in its acceptance or even in its comprehension. 
‘The doctors had an explanation founded upon the 
crucking of joints, which is ludicrous to anyone who 
‘has had persons] experience of those percussive sounds 
which vary in range from the tick of a watch to the 
bblow of a sledge-hammer. 

Further explanations, either then of Ister, included 
the Theotophic doctrine, which admitted the facts but 
depreciated the spirits, describing them as astral shellx 
with a sore of dreamy half-consciousness, or posibly 
a0 atteouated conscience which made them sub-humea 
in thelr intelligence or morality. Certainly the 
quality of spirit communion does vary greatly, but 
che highest is so high that we can bardly imagine that 
vwe are in touch with only a fraction of the speaker. 
As it is amerted, however, that even in this world our 
subliminal relf is far euperior to our normal workaday 
individuality, it would seem only fair that che spirit 
‘world should confront us with something less than 
its full powers, 

‘Another theory postulates the Anime Mundi, a 
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huge reservoir or central bank of intelligence, with 2 
cletring-house in which all inquiries are honoured, 
‘The sharp detail which we reative from the Other Side 
is incompatible with any vague grandiose idea of the 
‘ort, Finally, there is the one really formidable 
alternative, that man bas an etheric body with many 
unknown gifts, among which » power of external 
‘manifestation in curious forms may be included. Tt 
in to this theory of Cryptesthesia that Richet and 
others have chung, and up to a point there is an argu- 
ment ia its favour. ‘The author hes satisfied himself 
thet there is e preliminary and elementary stege in all 
peychic work which depends upoo the ionate and 
Possibly uoconscious power of the medium. The 
reading of concealed script, the production of raps 
upon demand, the description of scenes at a dis 
tance, the remarkable effects of peychometry, the first 
vibrations of the Direct Voiceeach and all of these 
on different occasions have seemed to emanate from 
the medium's own power. ‘Then in most cases there 
‘would appear an outside intelligence which wan able 
to appropriate that force and use it for its own endu 
An illustration might be given in the experiments of 
Biwoo und Schrenck Noting with Eva, where the 
ectoplasmic forms were at first undoubtedly reflec- 
tions of newspaper illustrations, somewhat muddled 
by their passage through the roedium's mind, Yet 
there came a Inter and deeper stage where a0 ecto- 
plasmic form was evolved which was capable of move 
ment and even of speech. Richet’s great brain ond 
lose power of observation have been largely centred 
we 
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upon the physical phenomena, and he does not seem 
to have been brought much in contact with chose 
‘personal ments! and spiritual experiences which would 
probably have modified his views. It is fair to add, 
however, that those views have continually moved in 
the direction of the Spiritualisic explanation. 

‘There only remaine the hypothesis of complex 
pervooality, which may well influcnce certain cases, 
though it seems eo the author thar auch cases might 
be explained equally well by obsession. These in- 
stances, however, can only touch the fringe of the 
subject, and igoare the whole phenomenal spect, so 
thet che matter need oot be taken very seriouily, It 
‘cunnot be too often repeated, however, that the 
guirer should exhaust every pomible normal explana- 
tion to his own complete satisfaction before he adopts 
the Spiritualistic view. If he has done this his plat- 
form is stablo—if he has not done it he can never be 
conscious of its solidity. The author can aay truly, 
that year after year he clung on to every line of defence 
until he was finally compelled, if he were to preserve 
any claim to meatal honesty, to abandon the material- 
istic portion, 





CHAPTER IX 
‘THE CAREER OF D.D. HOME 


ANIEL DUNGLAS HOME was born in 
D 1833 at Currie, a village near Edinburgh, 
‘There was a mystery about his parentage, 
and it has been both aserted and denied that he was 
related in some fashion to the family of the Earl of 
Home. Cestainly he was a man who inherited 
clegance of figure, delicacy of feature, seositiveness of 
disposition and luxury in txste, from whatever source 
he sprang, But for his psychic powers, and for the 
earnestness which they introduced into his complex 
character, he might have been taken as the very type 
of the atistocratic younger son who inherits the 
tendencies, but not the wealth, of his forbears, 
Home went from Scotland to New England, at the 
age of nine years, with his aunt who had adopeed him, 
4 mystery still surrounding his existence. When he 
‘was thirteen he began to show signs of the prychic 
faculties he had inherited, for his mother, who was 
descended from an old Highland family, had the 
characteristic second-sight of her race. His myitical 
trend had shown itself in 2 conversation with his boy 
friend Edwin, about a shore story where, as the result 
of a compact, a lover, after his death, manifested his 
Presence to his lady-love. ‘The two boys pledged 
9 
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thernselves that whoever died fint would come and 
show himself ro the other. Home removed to another 
disetict some hundreds of miles distant, and about 
a month later, just after going to bed one night, 
the saw a vision of Edwin and announced to his wunt 
his death, news of which was received a day or two 
after. A second vision in 1850 concerned the death 
of his mother, who with her husband had gone to live 
in America. ‘The boy was ill in bed at the time, and 
his mother away on 2 visit to friends at a distance, 
One evening he called loudly for help, and when bis 
aunt came she found him in great distress, He said 
chat his mother had died that day at twelve o'clock; 
that she had appeared to him and told him so. The 
‘Vision proved to be only to0 tru. Soon loud raps 
began to disturb the quiet household, and furniture 
to be moved by iovisibl: agency, His aunt, a woman 
of a narrow religious type, declared the boy had 
‘brought the Devil into her house, and turned him out 
of doors, 

He took refuge with friends, and in the next few 
years moved among them from town to town, His 
mediuaship had become strongly developed, and at 
the houses where he stopped he gave frequent séances, 
sometimes a many as cx or seven a day, for che 
limitations of power and the reactions between physical 
‘and paychic were little understood at that time. Thee 
proved 4 great draio on his strength, and he was fre~ 
quently laid up with illness. People flocked from all 
directions to witness the marvels which occurred in 
Home’s presence, Among thoce who investigated 
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‘with him at this time was the American poet Bryant, 
who was accompanied by Profesor Wells, of Harvard 
University. To New York he met maoy distinguished 
Americans, and three—Profesor Hare, Professor 
‘Mapes, and Judge Edmonds, of the New York 
Supreme Court—had sittings with him. All three 
became, as already stated, convinced Spiritualist, 

Tn these early years the charm of Home's person- 
ality, and the deep impression created by his powers, 
Jed to his receiving many offers. Profesor George 
Bush invited him to stay with him and study for the 
Swedenborgian ministry; and Mr. and Mrs, Elmer, a 
rich and childless couple, who hed grown to chetish 
f great affection for him, offered to adopt him and 
make him their heir on condition of his changing his 
name to Elmer. 

His remarkable healing powers had excited won- 
det and, yielding to the persuasion of friends, he began 
to study for the medical profession. But his general 
delicate health, coupled with actual lung trouble, 
forced him to abandon this project and, acting 
under medical advice, he left New York for 
England. 

He arrived in Liverpool on April 9, +855, and has 
bea described as a tall, slim youth with a marked 
elegance of beating and a fastidious nestness of dress, 
‘but with a warn, hectic look upon his very expressive 
face which told of the ravages of disease. He was 
‘blue-eyed and aubaro-haired, of a type which is peeu- 
arly liable to the attack of tubercle, and che extreme 
‘emaciation of his frame showed how litle power re= 
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enained with him by which he might resist it. An 
acute physician watching bim dosely would probably 
have ganged his life by months rather chan years in 
our humid climate, and of all che marvels which Home 
‘wrought, the proloagetion of his own life was perhaps 
not the least, iis character had already caken on 
those emotional and religious traits which distin 
guished it, and be hes recorded how, before tanding, 
he rushed down to his cabio and fell upon hit knees 
in prayer. When one considers the astonishing career 
which lay before him, and the large part which he 
played in extablishing those physical foundations 
which differentiate this religious development from 
any other, it may well be claimed that this visitor was 
among the most notable missionaries who hae ever 
visited our shores. 

Hi position at that moment was a very singular 
one, He had hardly a relation in the world. His 
eft lung was partly gone. His income was modest, 
though sufficient. He had ao trade or profession, his 
edvestion having been interrupted by his illness. In 
character he was shy, gentle, sentimental, artistic, 
affectionate, and deeply religious. He had a strong 
tendency both to Art and the Drama, oo that his 
powers of sculpture were considerable, and as a reciter 
hhe proved in later Ife that he had few living equals, 
But on the top of all this, and of an unBiinching honesty 
which was so uncompromising that he often offended 
his own allies, there was one gift so remarkable that it 
threw everything else into insignificance, ‘This lay in 
those powers, quite independent of his own volition, 
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coming and going with disconcerting suddenaew, but 
proving to all who would examine the proof, that 
there was something io this man's atmosphere which 
‘enabled forces outside himself and ovtside our ordinary 
apprehension to manifest themselves upon this plane of 
matter, Ia other words, he was a medium—the 
greatest in a physical sense that the modern world has 
ever seen. 

‘A lewer man might have used his extrsordinary 
powers to found some special sect of which he would 
hhave been the undisputed high priest, or to surround 
himself with a glamour of power and mywtery. Cer- 
tainly most people in his position would have been 
tempted to use it for the making of money. As to 
this latter point, let it be said at once that never in the 
course of the thirty years of his strange ministry did 
hhe touch one sbilling as payment for his gifts. It in 
(on sure record that as much as two thousand pounds 
‘was offered to him by the Union Club in Paris in the 
year 1857 for a single séapce, and that he, a poor man 
and an invalid, uttetly refused it,“ T have been sent 
‘on a mission,” he said. “That mision is to demon 
strate immortality. I have never taken money for it 
and Inever wil.” ‘There were certain presents from 
Royalty which cannot be refused without boorishness: 
ings, scarf-ping, and the like—tokens of friendship 
rather than recompense; for before his premature 
death there were few monarchs io Europe with whom 
this chy youth from the Liverpool fanding-<tage was 
ot upon terms of affectionate intimacy. Napoleon 
the Third provided for his only sister. ‘The Emperor 
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of Russia sponsored his marriage. What novelist 
would dare to invent such a career? 

Bot there are more subtle temptations than thot 
of wealth. Home's uncompromising honesty was the 
‘beat safeguard against those. Never for a moment did 
he love his humilicy and his veose of proportion, "I 
hhave these powers,” he would say ; “ Iehall be happy, 
up to the limit of my strength, to demonstrate them 
to you, if you approach me as one gentleman should 
‘approach another. I shall be glad if you can throw 
any further light upon them, I will lend myself to 
any reasonable experiment. I have no control over 
them. They use me, but I do not use them. They 
desert me for months and then come back in re- 
doubled force, J am a passive instrument—no more.” 
Such was his unvarying attitude. He was always the 
easy, amiable man of the world, with nothing either 
of the mantle of the prophet or of the ekull-cap of the 
magician. Like most craly great men, there was 10 
touch of pose in his nature, An index of his fine 
fecling is that when confirmation was needed for his 
results he would never quote any names unless he was 
perfectly certain chat the owners would not suffer in 
any way through being asociated with an uopopular 
cult, Sometimes even after they had freely given 
leave he still withheld the names, lest he should ua- 
wittingly injure a friend. When he published his 
first series of “Incidents in my Life,” che Saturday 
Review waxed very sarcastic over the anonymour 
“evidence of Countess O—, Count B—, Caunt 
de K-—, Princess de B— and Mrz. S—,” who 
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were quoted ss having witnesscd manifestations, In 
his second volume, Home, having sasored himeelf of 
the concurrence of his friends, filled the blanks with 
the names of the Countess Orsini, Count de Beaumont, 
‘Count de Komar, Princess de Beauveeu, an& the well- 
known American hostess, Mrs. Henry Senior. ie 
Royal friends he never quoted at ali, and yet it is 
otorious that the Emperor Napoleon, the Empress 
Eugenie, the Tear Alexander, the Emperor William 
the First of Germany, and the Kings of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg were all equally convinced by 
his extraordinary powers. Never once was Home 
convicted of any deception, either in word or in 
decd. 

On first landing in England he took up his quarters 
at Cox’s Hotel in Jermyn Street, and it ix probable 
that he chote that hostelry because he had learned that 
through Mra Hayden's ministry che proprietor was 
already sympathetic to the cause. However that may 
be, Mr. Cox quickly discovered that his young guest 
was a most remarkable medium, and at his invitation 
come of the leading minds of the day were asked to 
consider those phenomena which Home could lay 
before them. Among others, Lord Brougham came 
to 2 sfance and brought with him his scientific friend, 
Sie David Brewster. In full daylight they invest 
gated the phenomena, and in his amazement at what 
happened Brewster is reported to have wid: “This 
‘upsets the philosophy of fifty year.” If he had said 
“fifteen hundred “ he would have been within the 
mark, He described what took place in a letter written 
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to his sister at the time, but published long after.* 
Those present were Lord Brougham, Sir David 
Brewster, Mr. Cox and the medium. 

™ We fant,” said Brewster, sat down at a moderately. 
tized table, the structure of which we were invited to 
exmine, In a short time the table struggled, and a 
‘tremulous motion ran up all our arms; at our bidding these 
‘motions ceased and returned. ‘The most unaccountable 
rappings were produced in various parts of the table, 
and the table actually rose from the ground when no hand. 
‘wus upon it. A larger table was produced, and exhibited 
similar movements. . . 

Shas bese Sh ae gh to mow 
cr ‘carpet an tome tiene, it actually 
rang when nsdg could have toucbed "Heads thet 
the bell came over to him and placed itself in his hand, and 
it did the same to Lord Brougham ; and concludes : 
"These were the principal experiments, We could give 
10 explazatioa of them, and eould not conjecture how they 
‘could be produced by any kind of mechanism.” 

‘The Batl of Dunraven states that he was induced 
to investigate che phenomena by what Brewster had 
told him. He describes meeting the latter, who said 
that the manifestations were quite inexplicable by 
fraud, or by any physical laws with which we were 
acquainted. Home sent an account of this sitting ia 
aletter to a friend in America, where it was published 
with comments, Whea these were reproduced in the 
English Press, Brewster became greatly alarmed. Tt 
‘was on€ thing to hold certain views privately, it was 
quite another to face the inevitable lose of prestige 

+ + Stas Tato of Si Dard Brot” by Bi Goren fo dango, 
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that would occur in the wientific circles in which he 
moved. Sir David was not the stuff of which martyrs 
or pioneers are made. He wrote to the Morning 
Advertiser, stating that though be had scen several 
mechanical effects which he could aot explain, yet he 
‘was satisfied that they could all be produced by buraan 
hhands and fect, At the time it had, of course, never 
‘occurred to him that his fetter to his aster, jurt quoted, 
‘would ever see the light. 

‘When the whole correspondence came to be 
published, the Spectator remarked of Sir David 
Brewster : 

Tt seems established by the clearest evidence that he 
felt and expressed, at and immediately after hia e¢ances 
with Mr. Home, 1 wender and almost awe, w! 
afterwards wished to explain sway. The hero of 5 
does not acquit himself 23 one could wish or expect. 

We have dwt little on this Brewster incident be- 
caure it was typical of the scientific attitude of the day, 
and because its effect was to excite a wider public 
interest in Home and his phenomena, and to bring 
hundreds of fresh investigator. One may oxy that 
scientific men may be divided inco three clases: thor 
who have not examined the matter at all (Which does 
not in the least prevent them from giving very violent 
opisions); those who know that it is true bue ure 
afraid to tay 10; and finally the gallant minority of the 
‘Lodges, the Crookes, the Barretts and the Lombrosos, 
who khow it is true and who dare all in saying #0. 

From Jermyn Street, Home went co etay with the 
Rymer family in Ealiog, where many sfences were 
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held. Here he was visted by Lord Lytton, the 
famous novelist, who, although he received striking 
evidence, never publicly avowed his belief in the 
medium’s powers, though bis private letters, and 
indeed his published novels, are evidence of his true 
feeling. This was the case with scores of well-known 
men and women, Among his early sitters were 
Robert Owen the Socialist, T. A. ‘Trollope che 
author, and Dr. J. Garth Wilkinson the alienist. 

In these days, whea the facts of paychic pheno- 
mena are familiar to all save thove who are wilfully 
ignorant, we can hardly realize the moral courage 
which was needed by Home in putting forward his 
powers and upholding them in public. ‘Te the aver~ 
age educated Briton in the material Victorian ere a 
man who claimed to be able to produce results which 
upset Newton's law of gravity, and which showed i 
ible mind acting upon visible matter, was prima 
facie scoundrel aod an impostor. The view of 
Spiritualism pronounced by Vice-Chancellor Giffard 
a the conclusion of the Home-Lyon trial was that of 
the class to which he belonged. He knew nothing 
of the matter, but took it for granted that anything 
with such claims mast be false, No doubt simiiar 
things were reported in fer-off lands and ancient 
‘books, but that they could occur in prosaic, steady old 
England, the England of baok-rates and free import, 
‘was too absurd for serious thought. It has been re- 
corded that at this tria) Lord Giffard turned to Home’s 
counesl and said: “Do I understand you to state that 
your client claims that he has been levitated into the 
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sir?” Counsel assented, on which the judge turned 
to the jury and made such a movement ax the high 
priest may have made in ancient days when he rent 
hhis garments as a protest against blasphemy. To 1868 
there were few of the jury who were sufficiently edu- 
cated to check the judge's remarks, and it is just in 
that particular that we have made vome progress in 
the fifty years between. Slow work—but Christianity 
took more than three hundred years to come into its 
own, 

‘Take this question of levitation as a test of Home's 
powers, It is claimed that more then a hundred times 
in good light before reputable witnesses he foated in 
the ir, Consider the evidence. To 1857, in a 
chiteau near Bordeaux, he was lifted to the ceiling of 
«lofty room in the presence of Madame Ducos, widow 
of the Minister of Marine, and of the Count and Coun~ 
tets de Beaumont, In 186 Robert Bell wrote en 
amticte, “Stranger than Fiction,” io the Cornhill 
‘* Hie rose from his chair,” says Bell, * four or five feet 
from the ground. ‘We saw his figure pass from 
one side of the window to the other, feet foremost, 
lying horizoneally in the air.” Dr. Gully, of Malvern, 
a well-known medical man, and Robert Chambers, 
the author and publisher, were the other witnewes. Ie 
i to be supposed that these men were lying confeder- 
ates, of that they could not rell if a man were Goating 
in the air or pretending to do so? In the samme year 
‘Home was raised at Mr. Milner Gibson's houee in the 
presence of Lord and Lady Clarence Paget, the former 
pasting his hands underneath him to aekure himeelf of 
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the fact. A few months tater Mr, Wason, a Liverpool 
soticitor, with seven others, saw the same phenomenon. 
“Mr. Home,” he says, “ crossed the table over the 
heads of the persons siting around it.” He added: 
“"T reached his hand seven feet from the oor, and 
moved along five or six paces as he fonted above me 
in the air.” In 1861 Mrz, Parkes, of Cornwall Ter~ 
race, Regent's Park, tells how ehe was prevent with 
Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Hall when Home in her own 
drawing-room was caised till his hand was on the top 
‘of the door, and then flosted horizontally forward. In 
1866 Mr. and Mre. Hall, Lady Dunsany, and Mrs. 
Senior, in Mr. Hall's house saw Home, his face crans- 
figured and shining, twice rise to the ceiling, leaving 
1 cross marked in pencil upon the second occasion, 60 
1s to assure the witnesses that they were aot the victione 
of imagination. 

Tn 1868 Lord Adare, Lord Lindsay, Czptain 
‘Wynne, and Mr, Smith Barry saw Home levitate upon 
many cccasions, A very minute account has been 
left by che first three witnesses of the occurrence of 
December 16* of this year, when at Ashley House 
‘Home, in a state of trance, foated out of the bedroom 
and into the sitting-room window, passing seventy feet 
above the street, After his arrival in the sitting-room 
hhe wene back into the bedroom with Lord Adare, aid 
upon the latter remarking thet he could not under- 
stand how Home could have firted through the win- 
dow which was only partially raised, “he told me to 
stand a little distance off, He then went through the 
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‘open space head first quite rapidly, hiv body being 
nearly horizontal and apparently sigid. He came in 
again feet foremost.” Such was the eccouat given by 
‘Lords Adare and Lindeay. Upon its publication Dr. 
Carpenter, wha cared an uoenvisble feputation by a 
perverse opposition to every fact which bore upon this 
question, wrote exultantly to point out that there had 
been 1 third witness who had not been heard from, 
assuming without the least justification that Captain 
Wynne’s evidence would be contredictory. He went 
the length of saying “*« single honest sceptic declares 
that Mr. Home was sitting in his chair all the time "— 
4 etatement which can only be described ax false. 
Captain Wynne at once wrote corroborating the others 
and adding: “If you are not to believe the corrobora- 
tive evidence of “free unimpecched witnesses, there 
would be an end to all justice and courts of law.” 
‘To show how hard put to it the critics heve been 
to find some loophole of escape from the obvious, they 
hhave made much of the fact chat Lord Lindsay, writ- 
ing some time after the event, declared that it was seen 
by moonlight; whereas the calendar shows that the 
‘moon was not at that time visible. Mr, Andrew Lang 
remarka: “ Even in 2 fog, however, people in a room 
can tec a man coming in by the window, and go out 
agaio, head firs, with body rigid."* It would seem 
to most of us that if we saw so marvellous a tight we 
would have little time to spare to determine whether 
we viewed it by the light of the moon or by that of 
the street lamps, It must be admitted, however, that 
+ reel Mpeg” 9 238 
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Lord Lindsay's tcooant is clumsily worded—so dum- 
sily that there is some excuse for Mr. Joseph McCabe's 
reading of i that the spectators looked pot at the object 
Iteelf and its shadow on che window-cil, but that they 
stood with their backs to it and viewed the shadow on 
the wall. When one considers, however, the stand~ 
jing of the three eye-witnesses who have testified to 
this, one may well ask whether in ancient or modern 
times any preternatural event has been more clearly 
proved. 

So many are the other instances of Home's levite- 
tions that a long anicle might enilly be written upon 
this single phase of his mediumship. Profewor 
Crookes was again and again « witnest to the pheno- 
menon, and refers to fifty instances which had come 
within his knowledge, But is there any fair-minded 
person who has read the incident here recorded who 
will not sry, with Profestor Challis: “ Either the facta 
must be admitted to be such as are reported, or the 
possibility of certifying facts by human testicony must 
bbe given up.” 

"Are we, then, back in the oge of miracles?" 
ties the reader. There is no miracle, Nothing on 
this ptane is cupernatural. What we sce now, and 
‘what we have read of in ages past, is but the operation 
of law which hae not yet been studied and defined. 
Already we realize something of its poxibilitics and 
of its limitations, which are as exact in their way ax 
thove of any purely physical power. We must hold 
the balance between those who would believe nothing 
‘and those who would believe too much, Gradually 
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the mnists will clear and we will chart the shadowy 
coast. When the needle first sprang up at the magaet 
it was not an infraction of the laws of gravity, It was 
that there had been the focal intervention of another 
stronger force. Such is the case also when peychic 
powers act upon the plane of matter. Had Home's 
faith in this power faltered, or had his circle been ua- 
duly disturbed, he would have fallen, When Peter 
Yost faith he sank ioto the waves. Across the cen= 
tries the eame cause still produced the same effect. 
Spiritual power is ever with us if we do not avert our 
faces, and nothing has been vouchsafed to Judea 
which is withheld from England, 

Tris in thin respect, 2s a confirmation of the power 
of the unseen, and as a final answer to materialism as 
we now understand it, that Home's public career Js 
of such supreme importance. He was an affirmative 
witness of the truth of thote so-called “ miracles ” 
which have been the stambling-block for so many 
camest minds, and are now destined to be the strong 
solid. proof of the accuracy of the original purrative, 
Millions of doubting souls in the agony of spiritual 
conflict had cried out for definite proof that all was 
not empty space around us, chat there were powers 
beyond our grasp, that the ego was not a mere secre- 
tion of nervous tissue, and that the dead did really 
carry om their personal unbroken existeoce, All this 
‘was proved by this greatest of modern missionaries to 
anyone who could observe or reason. It is exsy to 
poke superficial fun at rising tables and quivering 
walls, but they were the necrest and most natural 
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objects which could record in material terms that 
power which was beyond our human ken. A mind 
which would be unmoved by an inspired sentence was 
struck into humility and into oew paths of research in 
the presence af even the most homely of these in~ 
explicable phenomena. [tis exsy to cal them puerile, 
but they effected the purpose for which they were sent 
by shaking to its foundations the complaisance of those 
material men of science who were brought into actual 
contact with them. They are to be regarded not at 
ends in themselves, but as the elementary means by 
which the mind should be diverted into new channels 
‘of thought, And those channels of thought led 
straight to the recognition of the survival of the spirit. 
“You have conveyed incalculable joy and comfort to 
the hears of many people,” said Bishop Clark, of 
Rhode Inland. ‘You have made dwelling-places 
light that were dark before.” “™ Mademoiselle,” said 
Home to the lady who was to be his wife, “I have a 
mission entrusted to me. Ie is a great and a holy 
one.” ‘The famous Dr. EUictson, immortalized by 
‘Thackeray under the name of Dr. Goodenough, wat 
one of the leaders of British materialism, He met 
‘Home, saw his powers, aod was able soon to sty that 
hoe had lived all his Life in darkness and had thought 
there was nothing in existence but the material, but 
hhe now bad a firm hope which he trusted he would 
bold while on earth. 

Inaumerable instances could be quoted of the 
spiritual value of Home's work, but it has never been 
better summed up than in « paragraph from Mra. 
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‘Webster, of Florence, who saw much of his ministry. 
“He is the most marvellous misionary of modern 
‘times in the greatest of all causes, and the good that he 
hhas done cannot be reckoned. When Mr, Home 
panes he bestows around him the greatest of all 
blessings, the certeinty of # foture life.” 

‘Now that the details of his career can be read, itis 
to the whole wide world that he brings this most vital 
of all messages. Hic attitude as to his own mission 
was expressed in a lecture given in London in Willis's 
Rooms on February 15, 1866. He said: “I believe 
in muy heart that thie power is being epread more and 
more every day to draw us nearer to God. You ask 
if it makes us purer? My only anrwer is that we are 
‘but mortals, and as such Litble to err; but it does teach, 
that the pure io heart shall see God, It teaches us 
chat He is love, and that there is no death. To the 
aged it comes as a solace, when the storms of life are 
nearly over and reat cometh. To the young it speaks 
of the duty we owe to each other, and that us we sow 
fo shall we reap, ‘To all it teaches resignation, It 
comes to roll away the elonds of error, and bring the 
bright morning of a never-ending day. 

Tr in curious to eee how his message affected thove 
of his own generation. Readiog the account of his 
life written by his widow—a most convincing docu- 
ment, since she of all living mortals must have known 
the real man—it would appear that his most utterly 
whole-heanted support and appreciation came from 
those aristocrats of France and Russia with whom he 
wat brought foto contact. The warm glow of per- 
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sonal admiration and even reverence in their Igtters is 
uch at can hardly be matched in any biography. In 
England he had 2 close circle of ardent supporters, a 
few of the upper classes, with the Halls, the Howitt, 
Robert Chambers, Mrs. Milner Gibson, Professor 
‘Crookes, and athers. But there was a sad lack of 
courage among those who admitted the fact in private 
‘and stood aloof ia public, Lord Brougham snd 
Bulwer Lytton were of the type of Nicodemus, the 
novelist being the worse offender. “ Intelligentzia” 
(on the whole came badly out of the matter, and many 
an honoured name suffers io the story. Fareday and 
‘Tyodall were fantastically unscientific in their methods 
of prejudging a question fire and offering to examine 
it afterwards on the condition that their prejudgment 
was accepted, Sir David Brewster, as already shown, 
said some honest things, and then in a panic denied 
that he had said chem, forgerting that the evidence was 
on actual record, Browning wrote a long poem—if 
such doggerel can be called poetry—to describe an 
expowure which had never taken place. Carpenter 
earned an uaenviable ootoriety as an unscrupulous 
‘opponent, while proclaiming some strange Spiritual~ 
iatic thesis of his own. The secretaries of the Royal 
Society refused to take  cab-drive in onder to see 
‘Crookes's demonstration of the physical phenomena, 
while they pronounced roundly against them. Lord 
Giffard inveighed from the Bench against a subject 
the firat elements of which he did not understand. 

‘An to the clergy, such an order might not have 
existed during the thirty years that this, the most 
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‘marvellous spiricual ontpouring of many centuries, was 
before the public. One cannot recall the name af one 
British clergyman who showed any intelligent in- 
terest; and wheo in 1872 a full account of the St. 
Petersburg stances began to appear in The Timer, it 
‘was cut short, according to Mr. H. T. Humphreys, 
on account of strong remonstrances to Mr, Delane, 
the editor, by certain of the higher dergy of the 
Church of England.” Such was the contribution 
of our official spiritual guides, Dr, Elioteon the 
Rationalist, wes far more alive than they. ‘The rather 
bitter comment of Mrs. Home it: “The verdict of 
hhit own generation was that of the blind and deaf 
upon the man who could hear and see.” 

‘Home's charity was among his more beautiful 
characteristics, Like all roe charity it was secret, and 
only comes out indirectly and by chance, One of his 
numerous traducen declared that he had allowed a 
bill for £0 to be sent in to his friend, Mr. Rymer, 
In self-defence it came out that it was not a bill but 
a cheque most generously sent by Home ta help this 
friend in a crisis, Contidering his constant poverty, 
fifty pounds probably represented 2 good part of his, 
bank balance, His widow dwells with pardonable 
Pride upon the many evidences found in bis letters 
after his death. “Now it is an unknown artist for 
whose brush Home's generons efforts had found 
employment; now 2 distrewed worker writes of his 
ick wife's life saved by comforts that Home provided ; 
‘now a mother thanks him for a startin life for her so. 
How much time and thought be devoted to helping 
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others when the circumseance of his own life would 
hhave led most mea to think only of their own necds 
and cares.” 

Bend me a word from the heart that has known 
40 often how to cheer a friend !” cries one of his 
protégé. 

“Shall I ever prove worthy of all the good you 
have done me?” says another leteer. 

‘We find him roaming the battlefields round Paris, 
often under fire, with his pockets full of cigars for the 
wounded. A German officer writes affectionately to 
remind him bow be saved him from bleeding to death, 
and carried him on his own weak back out of the place 
of danger. Truly Mre. Browoing was a better judge 
of character than her spouse, and Sir Galahad a better 
name than Sludge. 

‘Ac the same time, it would be abeurd to depict 
Home as a man of fawless character. He had the 
weakness of his temperament, and something feminine 
in his dispotition which showed itself in many ways. 
‘The author, while io Australia, came acrot a oorre- 
spondence dating from 1856 between Home and the 
elder ton of the Rymer family. They had travelled 
together in Ttaly, and Home had deserted his friend 
under circumstances which showed inconstancy and 
ingratitude. It ia only fair to add that his health was 
80 broken st the time that be could hardly be called 
normal. “He had the defects of an emotional 
character,” said Lord Dunraveo, “ with vanity highly 
developed, perhaps wisely to enable him to hoid his 
own against the ridicule that was then poured out on 
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Spitituatism and everythiag connected with it. He 
‘was liable to fits of great depression aod to nervous 
tives difficult to understand, but be was withel of a 
simple, kindly, humorous, loving disposition chat 
appealed to me. . . . My friendship remained with- 
‘out change or diminution to the end.” 

‘There are few of the varied gifts which we call 
 mediumisic” and St. Paul “ of the spirit ” which 
‘Home did not possess—indeed, the characteristic of 
his peychic power was its unusual versatility. We 
speak usually of a Direct Voice medium, of a trance 
speaker, of a clairvoyant of of a physical medium, but 
Home wes all four. So far as can be traced, he had 
lie experience of the powers of other mediums, and 
‘was not immune from that psychic jealousy which is 
2 common trait of these sensitives. Mrs. Jensken, 
formerly Misa Kate Fox, was the only other medium 
with whom he was upon terms of friendship, He 
bitterly resented any form of deception, and carried 
this excellent trait rather too far by looking with eyes 
of suspicion upon all forms of manifestations which did 
not exactly correspond with his ows. ‘This opinion, 
expressed in an uncompromising manner in his last 
book, "Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism,” gave 
natural offence to other mediums who claimed 10 be 
6 honest as himself, A wider eoquaintance with 
phenomena would have made him more charitable, 
Thushe protested atrongly against any séance being 
held in the dark, but this is certainly  covneel of per- 
fection, for experiments upon the ectoplatm which is 
the physical basis of all materializations show that it 
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is usually affected by light unless the light is tinted red, 
‘Home had no large experience of complete material 
izations such as were obtained in those days by Miss 
Florence Cock, or Madame d’Esperance, or in our 
‘own time, by Madame Bisson’s medium, and therefore 
he could dispense with complete darkness in his own 
ministry. Thus, hit opinion was unjust to others. 
guia, Home declared roundly that matter could not 
pass through matter, because his own phenomena did 
not take that form; and yet the evidence that matter 
ccan in certain cases be passed through matter seems 
to be overwhelming. Even birds of rare varieties 
hhave been brought into séance rooms under circum- 
stances which sezm to preclude fraud, and the experi~ 
‘meats of passing wood through wood, as shown before 
Zollner and the other Leipzig professors, were quite 
final as set forth in the famous physicists account in 
“ Transcendental Physics” of his experiences with 
Slade. ‘Thus, it may count as a small flaw in Home's 
character that he decried and doubted the powers 
which he himself did not happen to possess, 

Some also might count it as a failing that he carried 
his measage rather to the leaders of socicty and of life 
than to the vast toiling masses, It in probable that 
‘Home had, in fact, the weakness a» well as the graces 
of the artistic nature and that he was most at ease and 
‘happiest in an atmosphere of elegence and refinement, 
with  pervonal repalsion from all that was vordid and. 
ill-favoured. If there were no other reason the pre~ 
carious state of his health wnfitted him for any sterner 
sision, and be was driven by repeated hemorthages 
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to seck the pleasant and refined Life of Italy, Switzer 
land and the Riviera. But for the prosecution of his 
mimion, az apart from personal self-eicrifice, there can 
bbe no doubt that his mestage carried to the laboratory 
‘of a Crookes or to the Court of a Napoleon was more 
useful than if it were laid before the crowd. The 
ameat of science and of character was needed before 
the public could gein assurance that such things were 
true, [fit was not fully gained the fault lies assuredly 
with the hidebound men of science and thinkers of the 
day, and by no means with Home, who played his 
part of actual demonstration to perfection, leaving it 
to other and less gifted men to analyse and to make 
public that which he had shown them. He did not 
profess to be man of science, but he was the raw 
material of science, willing and anxious that others 
should learn from him all that he could convey to the 
world, so that science should itself testify to feligion 
while religion should be buttressed upon science. 
‘When Home's message has been fully learned an un- 
believing man will not stand convicted of impiety, 
but of ignorance. 

‘There was something pathetic in Home's efforts to 
find some creed in which he could satisfy his own 
gregarious instinct—for he had oo claims to be a 
strong-minded individualist—and at the same time 
find a niche into which he could fit his own precious 
packet of astared truth, His pilgrimage vindicates 
the amertion of some Spiritualists that a man may 
belong to any creed and carry with him the spiritual 
knowledge, but it also bears out those who reply that 
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perfect harmony with that spititual knowledge can 
‘only be found, es matters now stand, in 2 special 
Spiritualist community. Alas! that it should be so, 
for it is too big a thing to sink into a sect, however 
‘great that sect might become, Home began in hie 
Youth as a Wesleyan, but soon left them for the more 
liberal ateaoaphere of Congregetionalism. In Italy 
the artitic atmosphere of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and posibly ite record of so many phenomena akin 
10 his own, caused him to become a convert with an 
intention of joining a monastic Order-—en intention 
which his common sense caused him to abanden. The 
change of religion was at a period when his peychic 
powers hed deserted hit for # yete, and his confenor 
aseured him that as they were of evil origin they would 
certainly never be heard of again now that he was a 
son of the true Church. None the less, on the very 
day that the year expired they came back in renewed 
strength. From that time Home seems to have been 
only nominally 2 Catholic, if at all, and after hie 
second marriage—both his marriages were to Russian 
adies—he was strongly drawn towards the Greck 
Church, and it was under their ritual that he was at 
last ald to rest at St. Germain in 1886, “To another 
discerning of Spirits” (1 Cor. xii, 10) is the short 
ingeription upon that grave, of which the world has 
not yet heard the fast. 

Tf proof were needed of the blamelessness of 
‘Home's life, it could not be better chown thao by the 
fact that his numerous enemies, spying ever for some. 
‘opening to attack, could get nothing in his whole 
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career upon which to comment save the wholly iane- 
cent affair which is known as the Home-Lyon case, 
Any impartial judge reading the depositions in this 
case—they are to be found verbetim in the second 
scries of " Incidents in My Life"—would agree that 
it is not blame but commiserstion which was owing 
to Home. One could desire no higher proof of the 
nobility of his character then his dealings with this 
‘unpleasant freakish women, who first insisted upon 
settling a large sum of money upon him, and then, 
her whim having changed and her expectations of an 
immediate introduction into high society being dis- 
appointed, stuck at nothing in order to get it back 
again. Had she merely asked for it buck there is 
Tittle doube chat Home's delicare feelings would have 
Jed him to retura it, even though he had been put to 
tmvch trouble and expense over the matter, which had 
entailed a change of his name to Home-Lyon, to mect 
the wornan’s desire that he should be her adopted son. 
‘Her request, however, was so framed that he could not 
honourably agree to it, as it would have implicd an 
admission that he had done wrong in accepting the 
gift, If one consults the original letters—which few 
of those who comment upon the case seem 10 have 
done—one finds that Home, 8. C. Halll as his repre- 
sentative aod Mr, Wilkinson as his solicitor, implored 
the woman to moderate the unreasonable benevolence 
which waa to change so rapidly into even more un- 
reasonable malevolence. She was absolutely deter- 
tained that Home should have the money and be her 
heir, A less mercenary man never lived, and be 
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begged ber again and again to think of her relatives, 
to which she answered that the money wes her own 
to do what she pleased with, and that no relatives were 
dependent upon it. From the time that he accepted 
the new situation he acted and wrote ax « dutiful son, 
and jt is not oncharitable to suppose chat this entirely 
filial attitude may not bave been that which this 
elderly lady had planed out in her scheming brain. 
‘At any rate, she soon tired of her fad and reclaimed 
hher money upon the excuse—a monstrous one to any- 
‘one who will read the letters and consider the dates-— 
‘that spitit messages had caused her to take the action 
she had done, 

‘The case was tried in the Court of Chencery, and 
the judge alluded to Mere. Lyon’s “ inoumerable mais- 
statements on many important particulare—missate- 
iments upon oath so perversely untrue that they have 
embarrassed the Court to 2 great degree and quite 
discredited the plaintiff's testimony.” To spite of this 
caustic comment, and in spite also of elementary 
justice, che verdict was agsinst Home on the general 
‘round that British Iaw pur the burden of disproof 
Upon the defendant in such a cuse, and complete dis- 
proof is impossible when assertion is met by counter- 
amertion. Lord Giffard might, no doubt, have risen 
superior to the mere letter of the law had it not been. 
that he was deeply prejudiced agaiou all claims to 
psychic power, which were from his point of view 
manifestly absurd and yet were persited in by the 
defendant under his nose in hie own Court of Chan- 
eery. Even Home's worst enemies were forced to 
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adumit chat the fact chat he had retained the money in 
England and had not lodged it where it would have 
bbeen beyond recovery proved his honest intentions ja 
this the most unfortunate episode of his life, Of all 
the men of honour who called him friend, it is not 
recorded that he lost one through the successful 
machinations of Mrs, Lyon, Her own motives were 
perfectly obvious. As all the documents were in 
‘order, hee oaly possible way of getting the money back 
‘wes to charge Home with having extorted it from het 
bby misrepresentation, and che was cunning enough to 
Know what chance a medium—even an amateur 
unpaid medium—would have in the ignorant and 
materiel atmosphere of a mid-Victorien court of law. 
‘Alas | that we can omit the “ mid-Victorian ” and 
che statement still holds good, 

‘The powers of Home have been attested by xo 
many famous observers, and were shown under such 
frank conditions, that no reasonable man can ponibly 
doubt them. Crookes's evidence alone it conclusive,* 
‘There is also the remarkable book, reprinted at & 
recent date, in which Lord Dunraven gives the sory 
of hit youthful connexion with Home, But apart 
from these, among those in Englend who investi- 
gated in the first few years aod whote public 
testimony or letters to Home show they were not 
only convinced of the genuineness of the phenomena, 
bbut also of theie spiritual origin, may be mentioned 
the Duchem of Sutherland, Lady Shelley, Lady 
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Gomm, Dr. Robert Chambers, Ledy Otway, Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, Mrz, Milner Gibson, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Howitt, Mss. De Burgh, Dr. Gully 
(of Malvern), Sir Charles Nicholyon, Lady Dunsany, 
Sir Daniel Cooper, Mrs. Adeiside Senior, Mr. ead 
Mm. 8, C. Hall, Mrs. Makdougall Gregory, Mr. 
Pickersgill, R.A. Mz, E, L, Blanchard, and Mr. 
Robert Bell. 

Others who went so far as ea admie that the theory 
of impostore was insufficient to account for the pheoo- 
mena were: Mr, Ruskin, Mr. Thackeray (then editor 
of the Cormbil! Magazine), Me. Joho Bright, Lord 
Dufferin, Sic Edwin Arnold, Mr. Heaphy, Mr. 
Durham (sculptor), Mr, Nassau Senior, Lord Lynd: 
hurt, Mr. J. Hutchiawon (ex-Chairman of the Stock 
Exchange), and Dr. Lockhart Robertson, 

Such were his witnesses and such his works, And 
yet, when his most usefal and unselfish life had come 
to an end, it must be recorded to the eternal disgrace 
of our British Press that there was hardly a paper 
which did not allude to him at an impottor and a 
chaslatan, ‘The time is coming, however, when he 
will be recogoized for what he was, onc of the pionecrs 
in the slow and arduous advance of Humanity into 
that jungle of ignorance which has encompassed it 
0 long. 








CHAPTER X 
‘THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS 


of D, D, Home has been traced in its entirety. 

tin necessary dow to return to earlier days in 
America and condder the development of the wo 
Dayenports. Home and the Davenports both played 
tn international part, and their history helps to cover 
the movement both in England and in the Statee 
‘The Davenports worked upon & far lower Tevet than 
Home, making a profession of their remarkable gifts, 
and yet by their crude methods they got their revults 
across to the multitude in a way which 2 more refined 
mediuership could not have dove, If one oansiders 
this whole train of events as having been engineered 
by # wise but by no means infallible or omnipotent 
force upon the Other Side, one observes how cach 
occasion is met by the appropriate instrument, and 
hhow as one demonstration fails to impress some other 
‘one is substituted, 

The Davenports have been fortunate in their 
chronicler. Two writers have published books* 
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describing the events of theic Efe, and the periodical 
Titerature of the time is full of their exploits. 

Ira Erastus Davenport and William Henry Daven- 
port were born at Buffulo in the Stace of New York, 
the former on September 17, 1839, and the latier on 
February 2, 1841, Their father, who was descended 
from the early English settlers in America, occupied 
1 position in the police department of Buffalo, Their 
mother was bora in Kent, England, and went to 
‘America when 4 child, Some indications of peychic 
gifts were observed in the mother’s life. In 1846 the 
family were disturbed in the middle of the night by 
what they described ax “ rape, thumps, loud noites, 
snaps, crackling noises.” ‘This was two years before 
the outbreak in the Fox family. But it was the Fox 
mnaoifestations which, in this case as in so many others, 
Ted them to investigate and discover their medium- 
istic powers. 

‘The two Davenport boys and their sister Etiza- 
beth, the youngest of the three, experimented by 
plecing their hands on a table, Loud and violent 
noises were heard and mesages were spelt out, The 
news leaked abroad, snd as with the Fox girls, hun- 
dreds of curious and incredulous people flocked to the 
house. Ira developed automatic writing, and handed 
to thove present meseages written with extraordinary 
rapidity and containing information he covld not 
have known. Levitation quickly followed, and the 
boy was fated in the air above the heads of those in 
the room at a distance of nine feet from the floor. 
Next, the brother and sister were induenced in the 
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same way, and the three children @oated high up in 
the room. Hundreds of respectable citizens of Butfalo 
are reported to have seen these occurrences, Once 
when the family was at breakfast the Knives, forks, 
and dishes danced aboot and the table wat raised in 
the aic, At a sitting soon after this a lead pencil was 
seen co write in broad daylight, with no human con 
tact, Séances were now held regularly, lights began 
to appear, and musical instruments floated and played 
above the heade of the company. The Direct Voice 
‘and other extraordinary manifestations too oumerout 
to mention followed, Yielding to requests from the 
communicating intelligences, the brothers started 
journeying to various places and holding public 
ances, Among strangers, teste were insisted upon. 
At first the boys were held by pervons selected from 
those present, but chis being found unsatisfactory 
because it was thought that those holding them were 
confederates, the plan of tying them with ropes was 
adopted, ‘To read the list of ingenious tests succes 
sively proposed, and put into operation without inter~ 
fering with the manifestations, shows how almost 
impossible itis to convince resolute sceptics. Ax soon 
an one test succeeded another was proposed, and s0 
on. The professors of Harvard University in 1857 
conducted am examination of the boys and their 
phenomens, Their biographer weites 

“The professors exercised their ingenuity in proposing 
tests, Would they submit to be handcuffed? Yeu. 


+ A meqrmty of te Deothers Devepat” By TL Micha, MD 
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‘Would they allow mes to hold them? Yeu. A dozen 
propesitions were made, accepted, and then rejected by 
thoes who made them, If any test was adopted by the 
Deothery, that was reason enough for zot tying it. They 
‘were supposed to be prepared for that, so some other must 
be found, 


Finally, the professors bought five hundred feet of 
new cope, bored with holes the cabinet set up in one 
of their rooms, and trumed the boys in what is 
described as a brute! manner. All the knots in the 
rope were tied with linen thread, and one of their 
umber, Profesor Pierce, took his place in che 
eabinet becween the two brothers. At once a phan- 
tom hand was shown, instruments were rattled and 
were felt by the profesor about his head and face. 
At every movement be felt for the boys with his 
hhands, only to find them sill securely bound. ‘The 
unseen operators at last released the boys from their 
bindings, and when the cabinet was opened the ropes 
‘were found twisted round the neck of the profesor 1 
After all this, the Harvard profestors mede no report, 
It is instructive also to read the account of the really 
ingenious test-apparatus consisting of whit may be 
described as wooden sleeves and trousers, securely 
fastened, devised by 1 man named Darling, in Bangor 
{U.S.A.). Like other tests, it proved incapable of 
preventing instane manifestations. It is to be remem- 
ered chat many of these tests were applied at a time 
‘when the brothers were mere boys, too young to have 
learned any elaborate means of deception. 

Je is not strange to read that the phenomena 
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raised violent opporition almost everywhere, and the 
brothers were frequently denounced 2s jugglers and 
Iumbugs, It was after ten years of public work in 
the largest cities and towns ia the United States that 
the Davenport Brothers came to England, ‘They had 
submitted successfully to every test chat human in- 
geauity could devise, and no one had been able to say 
hhow their results were obtained. ‘They had won for 
themselves a great reputation. Now they had to 
‘begin all aver again. 

‘The two brothers, Ira and William, at this time 
were aged twenty-five and twenty-three years re- 
spectively. The New York World thus describes 
them: 

‘They looked cemarkably Uke each other ia slmost 
covery patios, both ques bandeome ‘with ether Ioog, 
curly black hair, broad, but not high forebeads, dark keen 
eyes, heavy eyebrows, moustache and "* goatee,” firmaet 
Tips, muscular though well-proportioned frame. ‘They 
‘were dreased in black with drese-coats, one wearing « 
wwatchehsin. 

Dr. Nichols, their biographer, gives this first 
Impression of them : 

‘The young mes, with whom I have bad but 3 brief 
personal acquaintance, and whom I never eaw until their 
arrival in Londes, appear to me to be in intellect and char- 
acter above the average of their young countryzien, they 
are not remarkable for cleverness, though of far abilitien, 
‘and [ft has some artistic tleat. . . . The young men seem 
‘entirely honest, and singularly disinterested and unmer- 
cznary—far more amsious to have people satisdied of their 
fntegrity and che reality of cheir manifeatatons than t0 
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make money. ‘They have an ambition, without doubt, 
which is gratified in their heving been edected an the 
instruments of what they believe will be some great good 
to enankind, 

‘They were accompanied to England by the Rev. 
Dr. Ferguson, formerly pastor of a large church at 
Nashville, Tennessee, st which Abraham Lincoln 
attended, Ms. D. Palmer, a well-known operatic. 
manager, who acted as secretary, and Mr, Willige M. 
Fay, who was also a medium. 

‘Mr. P. B. Randall, in his biography of the Daven- 
porte (Boston 1869, published enonymouely), points 
‘out thet their mission to England was “to meet om its 
‘own low graund and conquer, by appropriate means, 
the hard materialism and scepticism of Englend.” 
‘The first step to knowledge, he says, is to be 
‘convinced of ignorance, and adds: 

If the manifestations given by the aid of the Brothers 
Davenport can prove 10 the intellectoal and scientife 
lasses that there are forces—and intelligent forces, ot 
powerful intelligmees—beyond the range of their phox 
sophies, and that what they consider physical impossi- 
Dillsies re readily accomplished by invisible, and to them 
unknown, intelligences, a new aniverse will be open to 
‘hutoan thought and investigation. 

‘There is little doubt that the medioms had this 
effect on many minds, 

‘The manifestations of Mrs. Hayden’s mediumship 
‘were quiet and uoobtrusive, and while those of D, Ds 
Home were more remarkable, they were confined 
entirely to exclusive sets of people to whom no fees 
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were charged. Now these two brothers hired public 
halls and challenged the world at large to come and 
witness phenomena which passed the bounds of all 
ordinary belief. It needed no foresight to predict for 
them @ strenuous time of opposition, and wo it proved, 
Bur they attained the end which the unseen directors 
undoubtedly had in view. They roused public atten- 
tion au it had never been roused before in England on 
this subject. No better testimony in proof of that 
could be had than thet of their strongest opponent, 
‘Me. J. N. Maskelyne, the celebrated conjurer. He 
writes :* “Cereain it is, Englend was completely 
taken aback for a time by the wonders presented by 
these jugglers.” He further adds = 

‘The Brothers did mare than all other men to fumilitize 
England with the so-ciled Spicitwsliom, and before crowded 
audiences and under varied conditions, they produced realy 
wonderful feats. The hole-cnd-comer stances of other 
media, where with darizness or semi-darkness, and a plant, 
or frequently a devated assembly, manifesta 
sionally sad ta cecur, cannot be compared 
jport exhibitions in their effect upon the public mind, 

‘Their fit séance in London, 1 private one, was 
hheld on September 28, 1864, at the residence in 
Regent Street of Mr. Dion Boucicault, the famous 
‘actor and author, in the presence of leeding newspaper 
men and distinguished meo of science, The Press 
reports of the séance were remarkably full end, for a 
wonder, fair, 

‘The account in the Morning Post the next day 

+ Madere Spatonine.” p 
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mays that the gue were iovited to make the moit 
critical examination and to take all needful precautions 
against fraud or deceptiaa, and continues: 


‘The party invited to witness the manifestations lest 
night consisted of some twelve or fourteen individuals, 
all of whom are admitted to be of considerable distinction 
in the various professions with which they are connected. 
‘The majority have never previously witnessed anything of 
the kind. All, however, were determined to detect and 
if possible expose any attempt at deception. The Brothers 
Davenport are slightly built, gentleman like in apprarance, 
tad about the lett prone i ch word fom whom nay 
pest mace peformenc might be expected Mr 
Fy i appcetly 4 for yas older, and of more rebut 
conaticw 

After describing what occurred, the writer goes 
on 

‘All that can be asserted is, thet the displays to which 
wwe have referred took place on the present occasion under 
conditions and circumstances that preclude the presussption 
of fraud, 


The Times, the Daily Telegraph, and other news 
papers published long and honest reports. We omit 
‘quotations from them because the following important 
statement from Mr. Dion Boucicault, which appeared 
in the Daily News as well as in many other London 
Journals, covers all the fucts, It describes 2 later 
‘éance at Mr. Bouciomult's house on October 11, 2864, 
at which were present, among others Viscount Bury, 
M.P., Sir Charles Wyke, Sit Charles Nicholion, the 
Chancellor of the University of Sydney, Mr. Robert 
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‘Chambers, Charles Reade, the novelist, and Captain 
IngleSeld, the Arctic explorer. 
Soy 

‘A séaace by the Brothers Davenport and Mr. W. Fay 
took place in my house yesterday in che presence of. . » 
(hete he mentions twenty-four names including all those 
Already quoted). « . . 

‘AR three o'clock our party was fully amembled. .. . 
‘We sent to « neighbouring musicller for nix guitars and 
to tambourines, 40 that the izmplements to be used should 
‘tot be those with which the operatora were familia. 

At hall-past thres the Davenport Brothers and Mr. 
Fay arrived, and found that we bad altered their arrange- 
ments by changing the room which they had previously 
telected for their manifestations, 

‘The slance then began by an examination of the dreos 
and persons of the Brothers Davenport, and it was certified 
‘that no apparatus or other contrivance was concealed on or 
about their persons, They entered the cabinet, and sat 
facing each other. Cart cb thn, with nem ype 
proved by oanele, ted 'W. Davenport hand and 
foot with Hn bande behind hia back, and then bound hin 
firmly to the seat where he ast. Lord Bury, in like manner, 
secured Mr. I, Davenport. The knots 05 these Jigatutes 
‘were then fastened with sealing-wax, and a seal was affixed, 
A guitar, violin, tambourine, two bels, and « brass trumpet 
were placed on the floor of the cabinet, The doors were 
then closed, and s sufficient light waa permitted in the room 
to enable us to see what followed. 

hall omit any detailed account of the babel of sounds 
‘which arose in the cabinet, and tbe viclence with which the 
doors were repeatedly burst open and the instruments 
‘expelled ; the hands appearing, as usual, st a locenge- 
shaped orice in the centre door of the cabinet. ‘The 
following incidents seem to us particularly worthy of note = 

> as 
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‘While Lord Bury was stooping inside the cebinct, the 
oor being open and the two operators acen to be scaled 
and bound, « detached band was clealy observed to descend 
‘upon him, and he started beck, remarking that « herd had 
struck kim, Again, in the full ight of the gas chendelier 
and during an interval in the séance, the doors ofthe cabinet 
‘being open, and while the ligarures of the Brothers Daven- 
port were being examined, a very white thin, female hand 
and wrist quivered for severa] seconds in the sir above, 
‘This appearance drew 4 general exclamation from all the 
party. 

Sir Charles Wyke now entered the cabinet and sat 
between the two young men——bis hands being right and 
left on each, and secured to them. ‘The doors were then 
loved, and the babel of sounds recommenced. Several 
junds appeared at the orfce—among them the hand of a 
child. After a apace, Sir Charles returned amongst us 
and stated that while be beld the two brothers, several 
Ihands touched his face and pulled his hair; the instruments 
at ia feet crept up, played round his body and over his head 
—one of thera lodging eventually om his shoulders. During 
the foregoing incidents the hands which appeared were 
touched and grasped by Captain Inglefld, and he stated 
that to the couch they were spparently human hands, 
though they passed away from his grasp, 

T omit mentioning other phenomens, an account of 
‘which bas alteady been rendered elsewhere, 

‘The vert part of the séance was performed in the 
dark. One of the Messcs, Davenport and Mr. Fay seated 
‘theauselves amongst us. ‘Two ropes were thrown at their 
feet, and in two miautes and a half they were tied hand 
and foot, their hands behind their backs bousd tightly 
to their chairs, and their chairs bound to an adjacent table. 
‘While this process was going ox, the guiter rose from the 
‘ble and swung cr Boa ed round the room and over the 
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heads of the party, and slightly touching some, Now « 
Phosphoric light shot from side to side over our heads; 
the Inps and bands and shoulders of veveral were simul 
taneously touched, struck, or pawod By hands, the guitar 
mexawhile vaiing round the room, now near the ceiling, 
and then scuffing oo the head and shoulders of some hick 
Jess wight. ‘The bella whisked here and there, and alight 
‘thrumming was maintained on the violin, Thc two tam 
Tbourines seemed to roll hither and thither on the Boor, 
now shaking violestly, and now visting the knees and 
Ihands of out circle—all these foregoing actions, audible of 
tangible, being simultineous, Mr. Rideout, holding 2 
tambourine, requested it might be plucked froma his bend 
{cwas almost instantaneously taken from him. At thesune 
time, Lord Bury made + similar request, and 1 forcible 
atterapt to plick a tambourine from Aix grasp was made 
hich ‘he rsd, Me Fey then eked tht hi cost 
should be remaved, We beard instantly a violent twitch, 
and here occurred the most remarkable fact. A light was 
struck before the enat had quite let Mr, Fey's penton, 
and it was seen quitting him, plucked off him upwards, 
It flew up to the chandelier, where it hung for » moment 
find then fell to the ground. Mr. Fay was seen tocan- 
‘while bound hand and foot as before. One of our party 
now divested himself of his coat, and it was placed on the 
table, The light was extinguiahed and this coat was rushed 
fea to Mr. Fay’s back with equal repidity. During the 
aove occurrences in the dark, we placed a sheet of paper 
‘under the fect of these two operators, and drew with a 
pencil an outline around them, to the end that if they maved 
ie might be detected. ‘They of their own accord offered to 
hrave their hands filled with Sour, or any other similar 
substance, to prove they made no use of them, but this 
prectution was deemed ‘we required thez, 
lhowerer, ta count from oue to twelve repeatedly, that their 
an 
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vices constantly heard might certify to us that they were 
jn the places where they were tied, Each of our own party 
hheld fis neighbour firmly, so that no one could move 
‘without two adjacent acighbours being amare of it. 

‘At the termination of this sfance, a general cobversetion 
took place on the subject of what we had heard and wit- 
essed. Lord Bury suggested that the general opinion 
rcemed to be that we should assure the Brothers Davenport 
and Mr. W, Fay that after a very stringent tral and strict 
scrutiny of theie proceedings, the gentlemen present could 
arrive at no other conclusion than that there was no trace 
of trickery in any form, and certainly there were neither 
confederates nor machinery, and that all those who bad wit- 
fnetned the rerults would freely state in the society in which 
they moved that, no far as their investigations enabled them 
te frm an opiion, the phenamens which bed tien pace 

er presence were not fuct of legerdemsain, 
This suggestion was promptly Sokal by een 

‘There is a conclading paragraph in which Mr. 
Dion Boucicaukt states that he is not a Spiritualist, and 
at the close of the report his name end the date are 
affixed. 

‘This wonderfully full and tucid account is given 
without abbreviation because it supplies the answer to 
many objections, and because the character of the 
arratar and the witnesses czonot be questioned. It 
surely must be accepted as quite final co far as 
honesty is concerned. Al! subsequent objections are 
mere ignorance of the fects. 

In October, 1864, the Davenports began to give 
public sances at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Han- 
over Square, Committees were appointed from the 
audience, and every effort made to detect bow it wat 
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all done, but without avail. These stances, inter~ 
spersed with private ones, were contioued almost 
nightly uatil the close of che year. The daily Preas 
‘was full of accovats of them, and the brothers’ names 
werean everyone’slips. Early in 1865 they toured the 
English provinces, and in Liverpool, Huddersfield, znd 
Leeds they suffered violence at the hands of excited 
mobs, At Liverpool, in February, two members of 
the audience tied their hands +o brutally that blood 
flowed, and Mr. Ferguson cut the rope and released 
them. The Davenports refused to continue, and the 
mob rushed the platform and smashed up the cabinet. 
‘The same tactics were resorted to at Huddersfield on 
February 21, and then at Leeds with increased vio~ 
lence, the result of organized opposition. “These riots 
ted to the Davenports cancelling any other en, 
in England, ‘They next went to Paris, where 
they received a eurmmont to appear at the Palace of 
St, Cloud, where the Emperor and Empress and a 
party of about forty witnessed a eéance. While in 
Paris, Hamilton, the successor of the celebrated con- 
jurer, Robert Houdin, visited chem, and in a letter to 
4 Paris newspaper, he said: “The phenomena sur- 
pased my expectations, and the experiments are full 
of interest for me. T consider it my duty to add 
they are inexplicable.” After a return visit to 
London, Ireland was visited at the beginning of 
1866., Ia Dublin they bad many influential sitters, 
including the editor of the Zrish Times and the 
Rev. Dr. Tisdal, who publicly proclaimed his belief 
in the manifestations, 
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Tn April of the same year the Davenports went to 
Hamburg and then to Berlin, but the expected war 
(which thei guides told them would come about) 
made the trip unremanerative. Theatre managers 
offered them Liberal terms for exhibitions, but, heeding 
the advice of their ever-present spirit monitor, who taid 
that their manifestations, being supernaturel, should 
be kept above the level of theatrical entertainments, 
they declined, though much against the wish of their 
‘business manager, During their month's tay in 
Rerlin they were visited by members of the Royal 
family, After three weeks io Hamburg they pro- 
needed to Belgium, where considerable success wes 
attained io Brussels, and all the principal town. They 
next went to Russia, arriving in St. Petersburg on 
December 27, 1866. On January 7, 1867, they gave 
their first public s4ance to an audience numbering one 
thoummad, The next stance warat the residence of che 
French Ambawador to « gathering of about fifty 
people, including officers of the Imperial Court, and 
on January g they gave a stance in the Wioter Palace 
to the Emperor and the Imperial family. ‘They after- 
wards visited Poland and Sweden. On April 11, 
1868, they reappeared in London at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and received en enthusiastic welcome 
from a crowded audience. Mr. Benjamin Coleman, 
4 prominent Spiritualist, who arranged their fint 
public s€ances in Londoo, writing at this time of 
their stay of close on four yeam in Europe, 
says: 

* Spiel Magara, 2868, 3 328. 
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T desire to convey te those of sxy friends in Amesica 
‘tho introduced them to me, the assurance of my convic- 
ton that the Brothers’ missca to Europe has been of great 
secvice to Spirituliam ; ther their public conduct at 
‘mediums—in which reation I alone know them—has been 
steady and uneaceptionable, 


‘He adds that he knows 20 form of mediumship 
better adapted for alarge audience than theirs. After 
this visit to London the Daveaports returned home to 
America, ‘The brothers visited Australia in 1876, 
and on August 24 gave their firt public séance in 
‘Melbourne. William died in Sydney in July, 1877. 

‘Throughout their career the Davenport Brothers 
excited che deep envy and malice of the conjur- 
ing fraternity. Maskelyne, with amazing effrontery, 
pretended to have exposed them in England, His 
claims in this direction have been well snswered by 
Dr. George Sextoa, 2 former editor of the Spiritual 
Magazine, who described in public, in the presence 
‘of Mr. Maskelyne, how his tricks were done, and 
comparing them with the results achieved by the 
Davenports, said: “The two bear about as rouch 
resemblance to each other a8 the productions of the 
poet Close to the sublime and glorious dramas of the 
immortal bard of Avoa.”* Still the conjurers made 
more noise ia public than the Spiritualists, and with 
the Press to support them they made the general public 
believe that the Davenport Brothers had been exposed, 

In aonouncing the death in America of Ira Daven- 
port in tort, Light comments on the eutpouring of 
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Journalistic ignorance for which it furnished the oppor- 
tunity, ‘The Daily News is quoted as saying of the 
brothers : “They made the mistake of appearing as 
sorcerers instead of as honest conjurer. Jf, like their 
conqueror, Meskelyne, they hed thought of saying, 
"Tes s0 simple,’ the brethren might have achieved not 
only fortune but respectability.” In reply to this, 
Light asks why, if they were mere conjurers and not 
hhonest believers ia their mediumship, did the D: 
port Brothers endure hardships, ineults, and injuries, 
‘and suffer the indignities that were put upon them, 
when by renouncing their claims to mediumship they 
might have beeo “ respectable” and rich ? 

‘An inevitable remaci on the part of those who are 
not able to detect trickery isto ask what elevating pur- 
pose can be furthered by phenomena such as thoce 
observed with the Davenports, The well-known 
author and sturdy Spiritualist, William Howitt, has 
given a good answer: 








‘Are these who play tricks and ing about instruments 
spirta from Heaven ? Can Ged really send auch? Yes, 
God sends them, to teach ua this, if nothing more t that He 
‘has servants of all grades and tastes ready to do all kinds of 
‘work, and He has here sent what yoo callow and harlequin 
spits to a low and very senmual age. Had He sent 
anything bigher it would have goce right over the heads of 
their mdiences. As itis, nine-tenths cannot take in what 
they see. 

tin asad reflection that the Davenports—probably 
the greatest mediume of their kind that the world hat 
ver seen—guffered throughout their ives from brutal 
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opposition and even persecution. Many times they 
‘were in danger of their lives. 

One is forced to think that there could be no 
clearer evidence of the infuence of the dark forces 
of evil than the prevalling hostility to all spiritual 
manifestations, 

Touching this aspect, Mr. Randall says: 

‘There seems to be & sort of chronic dislike, almoet 
Anatred, in the minds of some persons toward any and every 
thing spiritual. It seem ag if it were a vapour floating, 
the air—a kind of mental spore flowing through the spaces, 
fad breathed in by the frext matutode of humastind, 
‘which kindles a rankly poisonous fre in their hearts against 
all chose whose mission iti to bring peace on earth and 
will ta men. The furure mea and womes of the 
marvel greatly at those now living, when they sball, aa they 
‘ill, read that the Davenport, and all other mediuins, were 
forced to encouoter the most inveterate hostility ; thet they, 
and the writer among them, were compelled to endure 
horrors bafling description, for no other offence than 
‘eying to convince the multitude chat they were not beasts 
that perish and leave co siga, bot immortal, deathless, 
grave-surviving soule. 

‘Mediuma alone are capable of demonstrating the fact of 
oan's continued existence after death; and yet (erange 
inconsistency of human natuce |) the very people who 
persecute these, their truest and best friends, and fairly 
hhound them to premature death or despair, are the very ones 
‘who freely lavish all that wealth can give upon those whooe 
office it is merely to geets at hnesan immortality. 

In discussing the claims of various profesional 
magicians to have exposed or imitated the Daven- 
ports, Sir Richard Burton sai: 

+ Bogeaty. PB 
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have spent « great part of my life ix Orienta? ands, 
sand have seen their many magicians, Lately 1 have been 
permitted to vee and be present at the performances of 
Messrs, —— and Tebnagos, The lar shows 
an they conjuring, but they do not even 
stterspt what the Messrs. Davenport and Fay succeed i 
doing t for instance, the heautifa! management of the 
rousical instruments,” Finally, T have read and Jistened 
to eva explanation of the Diveapeet “echa” hitherto 
placed before the English public, and, believe me, if any- 
‘thing would make me take that tremendous jump “ from 
matter to spirit,” it ia the utter and complete unreason 
of the reasons by which the manifestations ” are explained, 


Ts is to be cemarked tbat the Davenport: them- 
selves, 25 contrasted with their friends zod travelling 
companions, never claimed any preternatural origin 
for their results. ‘The reason for this may have been 
that af an entertsinment it was more piquant and less 
provocative when every member of the audience could 
form hisown solution. Writing to the American con~ 
jarer Houdini, Ira Davenport said in his old age, “ We 
never in public affirmed our belief in Spiritualism, 
‘That we regarded 18 00 business of the public, nor did 
wwe offer our entertainment as the result of seight-of- 
hhand, or, on the other hand, as Spiritualism, We let 
cour fiends and foes settle that as best they could 
between themselves, but, unfortunately, we were 
often the victims of their disagreement 

‘Houdini further claimed that Davenport admitt 
that his results were normally effected, but Houdini 
bas hirelf seuffed so many errors of fect into his book, 
“A Magician Among the Spirits,” and has shown 
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uch extraordinary bias on the whole question, that his 
statement carries no weight. The letter which be pro- 
duces makes no such admission. A further statement 
quoted ss being made by Ira Davenport is demon- 
strably false. It is chat ebe instrumenws never left the 
cabinet, Ax a matter of fact, The Times representative 
‘was severely struck io the face by a Aoating guitar, his 
brow being cut, and on several occasions when a light 
‘was struck instruments dropped all over the room. If 
Houdini has completely mimunderstood this latter 
statement, it is not likely thet he is very accurate 
‘upon the former (uide Appendix). 

Tt may be urged, and has been urged, by Spizitual- 
iste as well as by sceptics that euch mountebank 
ptychic exhibitions are undignified and unworthy. 
‘There are many of us who think so, and yet there 
‘ate many others who would echo these words of 
‘Mr, P, B. Randall : 

‘The fault lies not with the tsnmortals, but in us 5 for 
tis the demand, so is the supply. If we cannot be reached 
in one way, we must be, and are, reached in another 
‘and the wisdom of the eternal world gives the blind race 
Just an much as it can bear and 80 more, if we are intel- 
Teetual babes, we must put up with mental pap till our 
digestive capacities warrant and demand stronger food 
and, if people can best be convinced of immortality by 
spiritual pranks and antics, the cads resorted to justify 
the means. The sight of a spectal arm in an muidience 
of three thousand persona will appeal to more hearts, raake 
12 deeper impression, and convert more people to a belicf 
fn their hereafter, iz tea situtes, than a whole regiment 
of preachers, no matter how eloquent, could in Sve years, 
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CHAPTER XI 


‘THE RESEARCHES OF SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 
am70-1874) 


THE research into the phenomens of Spiritualism 
Ts Sir William Crookes—or Profetsor Crookes, 
aa he then was—during the years from 1870 to 
1874 is one of the outstanding incidents in the history 
of the movement. It is notable on account ofthe high 
scientific atanding of the inguirer, the stern and yet 
jut spirit in which the inquiry was conducted, the 
‘extraordinary results, and the uncompromising declar 
ation of faith which followed them. It has been @ 
favourite device of the opponents of the movement to 
attribute some physical weakness or growing senility 
to each fresh witness to psychic truth, but none can 
deny that these researches were carried out by @ man 
at the very zenith of his mental development, and that 
the famous career which followed was a sufficient 
proof of his intellectual stability. It isto be remarked 
that the result was to prove the integrity not only of 
the medium Florence Cook with whom the more 
sensational results were obtained, but also that of 
D, D. Home and of Mise Kate Fox, who were slo 
severely tested. 
Sir William Crookes, who was bom in :832 and 
died in 1919, was pre-eminent in the world of science, 
a 
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Elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1863, he 
rectived from this body in 1875 a Royal Gold Medal 
for his various chemical and physical researches, the 
Davy Medlin 1888, and the Sir Joseph Copley Medal 
in 1904. He was knighted by Queen Victoria in 
1897, and was awarded the Order of Merit in 1910, 
He occupied the position of President at different 
tienes of the Royal Society, the Chemical Society, the 
Tamitution of Electrical Engineers, the British Asto- 
Gation, and the Society for Psychical Research. His 
discovery of the new chemical element which he 
named * Thallises,” his inventions of the radiometer, 
the spinthariscope, and the Crookes’ tube,” only 
represent a alight part of his great research, He 
founded in i859 the Chemical Newer, which he 
edited, and in 1864 he became editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science. Yo 1880 the French 
Academy ‘of Sciences awarded him a gold medal 
and a prize of 3,000 francs in recognition of his 
important work. 

Crookes confesses that he began his investigations 
into paychical phenomena believing that the whole 
matter might prove to be a trick. His scientific 
brethren held the same view, and were delighted at the 
course he had edopted. Profound satisfaction was 
expressed because the subject was to be investigated 
by a man to thoroughly qualified, They bad little 
doubt that what were considered to be the sham pre- 
tensions of Spiritualism would now be expoced. One 
writer said, “If men like Mr. Crookes grapple with 
the subject . . . we hall coon kaow how much to 
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believe.” De. (afterwards Professor) Balfour Stewart, 
in a communication to Nature, commended the bold- 
ness and honesty which had led Mr. Crookes to take 
this step. Crookes himself took the view chat it was 
the duty of scientists to make such investigation. He 
writes : “Tr argues ill for the boasted freedom of 
opinion among scientific men that they have so long 
refused to institute = scientific investigation into the 
emistence and nature of facts asserted by 69 many com- 
petent and credible witnesees, and which they arc 
freely invited to examine when and where they please, 
For my own part, I too much value the pursuit of 
truth, and the discovery of any new fact in Nature, to 
avoid inguiry because it appears to clash with pre~ 
vvailing opinions.” In this spirit he began his 
inquiry. 

Te thould be stated, however, that though Pro- 
fewor Crookes was sternly critical as to the physical 
phenomena, already he had had acquaintance with the 
‘meatal phenomena, and would appear to have accepted 
them. Possibly this sympathetic spiritual attitude 
may have aided him in obtaining hit remarkable 
results, for it cannot be too often repeated—because it 
is too often forgotten—that prychic research of the 
beat tort is really “psychic,” and depends upon 
spiritual conditions. It is not the bumptious self- 
opinionated man, sitting with # hudicrous want of pro- 
portion as 2 judge upon spiritual matters, who attains 
remults; but it is he who appreciates thet the etrict use 
‘of reason and observation is not incompatible with 
humility of mind, and thet courteous gentleness of 
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demeanor which makes for harmony and sympathy 
between the inquirer and his subject. 

Crookes’s Jess material inquiries seem to have 
begun in the summer of 1869. In July of that year 
hhe had sittings with the well-known medium, Met. 
Manihall, and in December with another famous 
medium, J. J. Morse. In July, 1869, D. D. Home 
who had been giving séances in St Petersburg, 
returned to London with a letter of introduction 
‘to Crookes from Professor Butlerof. 

‘An interesting fact emerges from a private diary 
kept by Crookes during his voyage to Spain in 
December, 1870, with the Eclipse Expedition, Under 
the date December 31, he writes 














communion with dear departed friends, and 23 twelve 
o'clock struck they wished us many happy New Years. 
1 fod that they are Teoking om now, and 48 epéce is no 
obstacle to them, they are, I believe, looking over my dear 
‘Nelly at the same time. Over us both J know there is one 
‘whom we all—apirits as well x morals—bow down to 39 
Rather and Master, and it is my humble prayer to Him 
—-the Great Good as the mandarin calls Him—that He will 
continue His merciful protection to Neliy and me and our 
dea litle Fazly, . . . May He also allow us to contiaue 
‘to reotive spiritual communications from aay brother who 
‘paased over the boundary when in a ship at sea more than 
three years ago, 


‘He further adds New Year loving greetings to his wife 
and children, and concludes : 

Slo Be Witaen Cookan"” By EH Foner, + 
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And when the earthly years have ended may we con- 
tinue to spend sill happier ones in the spit land, glimpses 
of which I am occasionally geting. 

‘Miss Florence Cook, with who Crookes under~ 
too: his classical series of experiments, was a young girl 
‘of fifteen who was asserted to possess strong psychic 
powers, taking the rare shape of complete material- 
ization. It would appear to have been a family 
characteristic, for her sister, Miss Kate Cook, was not 
Tews famous, ‘There hed been some squabble with an 
alleged exposure in which a Mr. Volckman had teken 
sides against Miss Cook, and in her desire for vindica- 
tion she placed herself entirely under the protection of 
‘Mes. Crookes, deciaring that her hesband might make 
any experiments upon her powers under his own ¢: 
ditions, and asking for no reward save that he should 
clear her character as a medium by giving his exact 
conchuions to the world. Fortunately, she was deal- 
ing with « man of unswerving intellectual honesty, 
‘We have had experience in these latter days of 
mediums giving themselves up in che same unte~ 
served way to scientific investigation and being 
betrayed by the investigators, who had not the moral 
coursge to admit those results which would have 
entailed their own public acceptance of the spiritual 
interpretation. 

Professor Crookes published a fell account of his 
methods in the Quarterly Yournal of Stience, of which 
hhe was then editor. In his house 2t Mornington Road 
 tmall study opened into the chemical laboratory, a 
door with 2 curtain separating the two rooms, Mis 
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Cook fey entranced upon a conch in the inner room, 
In the outer in subdued light sat Crookes, with such 
other observers as he invited. At the end of a period 
which varied from twenty minntex to an hour the 
naterialized figure was built up from the ectoplasm 
‘of the medium. ‘The existence of this substance and 
its method of production were unknown at that date, 
but subsequent rescarch bas thrown much light upon 
it, an account of which has been embodied in the 
chapter on cctoplasm. ‘The actual effect was that 
the curtain was opened, and there emerged into the 
nboratory 4 fernale who was vsually as different from 
the medium as two people could be. This apparition, 
which could move, talk, and act in all ways ae an 
independent entity, is known by the name which she 
herself claimed as her own, “ Katie King,” 

‘The natural explanation of the septic is that the 
two women were really the same woman, and that 
Katie was clever impersonation of Florence, ‘The 
‘objector could strengthen his case by the observation 
made not only by Crookes but by Miss Marryat and 
others, that there were times when Katie was very like 
Florence. 

Herein lies one of the mysteries of materialization 
which call for careful consideration rather than sneers, 
‘The author, sitting with Miss Besinnet, the famous 
American medium, has remarked the same thing, 
the psychic faces beginning when the power was weak 
by resembling those of the medium, and later becom- 
ing utterly unlike, Some speculators have imagioed 
that the etheric form of the medium, her spiritual 
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body, has been liberated by the trance, and is the basis 
‘upon which the other manifering entities build up 
their own cimulacra. However that may be, the fact 
has to be admitted ; and itis paralleled by Direct Voice 
phenomena, where the voice often resembles that of 
‘the medium at first and then takes an entirely different 
tone, or divides into two voices epeaking at the same 
time. 

However, the student has certainly the right to 
claim that Florence Cook snd Katie King were the 
same individeal watil convincing evidence is laid before 
‘him that this is impossible, Such evidence Professor 
Crookes is very careful to give. 

‘The points of difference which he observed 
‘between Miss Cook and Katie are thus described: 

Katie's height vaties ; in my house 1 have seen her 
six inches taller than Miss Cook. Last night, with bare 
feet and not tip-toring, she was four and a half inches taller 
than Mies Cook, Katie's neck was bare last night ; the 
skin was perfectly smooth both to touch and sight, whilet 
‘on Mise Cook's neck is a large blister, which under similar 
circumstances is distinctly visible and rough to the touch. 
Katic’s ears are unpierced, whilet Miss Cook habitually 
‘wears earings. Katie's complexion is very fair, while 
that of Miss Cook is very dark. Katie's fingere ase much 
longer than Mies Cook’s, and hee face is also larger. In 
manners and ways of expression there are also many 
decided differences. 


In a later contribution, he adds : 


Having seen so much of Katie Intely, when the har 
bbeen illuminated by the electric light, I'am enabled to 
add to the points of difference between ber and her medium 
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which I mentioned in a former article. I have the most 
absolute certainty that Miss Cook and Kati are two eeparate 
individuale t0 far a8 their bodies are concerned. Several 
little matrke on Miss Cook's face are absent on Katic's, 
‘Miss Cook's hair ie oo dark x brown as almost to appear 
binck ;« lock of Katie's, which is now before me, and which 
she allowed me to cut from her luxuriant tresses, having Grst 
traced it up to the scalp and aatisfed myeelf that it actually 
{grew there, is « ich golden auburn. 

‘On one evening I timed Katie's pulse. Te beat steadily 
at 75, whilst Miss Cook’s pulse a litle time after was goin 
at its usval rate of 90. On applying my car to Katie's 
chest, I could hear a heart beating ehythmically imide, and 
ppulaating even more steadily than did Miss Cook's heart 
‘when she allowed me to try a similar experiment after the 
tance. Tested in the same wey, Katie's Inngs mere found 
to be sounder than her medium's, for at the time I tied 
sy experiment Miss Cook was under medical treatment 
for « severe cough. 


Crookes took forty-four photographs of Katie 
King by the aid of electric light. Writing in The 
Spirisuatist (1874, p. 270), he describes the methods 
he adopted + 

During the week before Katie took her departure, the 
uve séances at may house almost sightly, to enable me to 
photograph fer by artifical light. Five complete sete of 
photographic apparatus were accordingly fitted up for the 
purpose, consisting of five cameras, one of the whole-plate 
‘ize, one half-plate, one quarter-plate, and two binocular 
stereoocppic cameras, which were all brought to bear upon 
Kitic atthe same time on €ach occasion on which she stood 
for her portrait. Five sensitizing aad fixing baths were 
‘uted, and plenty of plates were cleaned ready for use in 
advance, #0 that there might be no bitch or delay during 
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the photographing operations, which were performed by 
myself, xided by one assitast, 

(My library was uned as a dark cabinet, It has folding 
doors opening inta the laboratory ; ene of these doora waa 
taken off its hinges, and a curtain suspended in its place 
ta enable Katie co pase in and out easily. Those of our 
friends who were present were seated in the laboratory 
facing the curtain, and the cameras were placed a lite 
behind chem, ready to photograph Katie when abe came 
‘outside, and to photograph anything also inside the cabinet, 
whenever the curtain was withdrawn for the purpote, 
Each evening there were three or four exposures of plates 
in the five cameras, giving at leat Sftcen separate pictures 
‘at each stance ; some of thove were spoilt in the developing, 
and some in regulating the amount of light. Altogether 
have forty-four negatives, some inferi, vome indifferent, 
‘and some excellent 

Some of these photographs are in the author's 
possestion, and surely there is no more wonderful 
impremion upon any plate than that which shows 
Crookes at the height of his manhood, with this angel 
=-for such in truth she war—leaning upon his arm. 
‘The word “angel” may seem an exaggeration, but 
when an other-world spirit submits herself to the dis- 
comforts of temporary and artificial existence in order 
to convey the lesson of survival to a material and 
worldly generation, there is no more fitting term. 

‘Some controversy has arisen 2s to whether Crookes 
ever saw the medium and Katie at the seme moment. 
Crookes says in the coune of his report that he 
frequently followed Katie into the cabinet, “and have 
sometimes seen her and her medium together, but most 
generally T have found nobody but the eatranced 
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medium lying on the floor, Katie and her white 
robes having instantaneously disappeared.” 

‘Mach more direct testimony, however, is given by 
Crookes in a letter to the Banner of Light (U.A.), 
which is reproduced in The Sgiritwalicr (London) of 
Joly 17, 1874, p. 29. He writes = 

{In reply to your requeat, I beg to tate that I pew Miss 
Cook and Kati together at the same moment, by the light 
‘off « phosphorus lamp, which was quite sufficient to enable 
sme t0 ace distinely all I described. ‘The human eye 
satura tbe fn 8 wide gle and us the ono gua 
‘were included in my vision at the same time, but 
‘ie lige being cing debe tow es bey Seer fat 
apart, I naturally turned the lamp and my eyes alternately 
from one to the other, when I desired to bring either Mias 
Cook's or Katie's face to that portion of mny field of view 
where vision is most distinct. Since the occurrence here 
teferted to took place, Katie and Miso Cook have been seen 
together by myself and cight other persons, in my own bouse, 
‘thaminaced by the full blaze of the eleceric light. On this 
‘occasion Mina Cook’s face was not vitible, ax her head had 
to be clovely boued up ia a thick ahawi, but I specially 
ttisfied myself that ohe was there. An attempt to throw 
the light direct on to her uncovered face, when entranced, 
‘was attended with serious consequences. 


‘The camera, too, emphasizes the points of differ~ 
ence between the medium and the form. He says : 
One of the most interesting of the pictares is one in 
‘which Iam standing by the side of Kati ; she hes her bare 
foot upon 1 particular part of the floor. Afterwards 1 
reseed Mise Cook like Katie, placed her and mprelf in 
‘exactly the same position, and we were photographed by the 
same cameras, pléced exactly a2 in the other experiment, and 
as 
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luminated by the same ight. When these twa pictures 
are placed over each other, the two photographs of myuelf 
coincide exactly as regards stature, etc. but Kati it half « 
Iiad taller than Miss Cook, and looks a big woman in 
compariion with her, In the breadth of er face, in many of 
the pictures, she difers esventialy in size from her medium, 
and the photographs show several other points af dufereace. 

Crookes pays a high tribute to the medium, 
Florence Cook : 


‘The almost daily afances with which Miss Cook hes 
Itely favoured me have proved a severe ax upon ber 
strength, and I wish to make the most public acknowledg- 
ment of the obligations I am under to her for ber readiness to 
assist nein my experiments, Every test that I have proposed 
te hy at once agreed to submit to with the utmost willing 
‘eas ; she ie open and straightforward in specch, and I have 
never seen anything approaching the slightest symptom 
of a wish to deceive. Indeed, 3 do not believe she could 
carry on a deception if she were to try, and if the did she 
‘would certainly be found out very quickly, for euch a Tine 
cof action is altogether foreign to her nature, And to 
{imagine that an innocent schoolgirl of Bftecn should be able 
to conceive and then successfully carry out for three years 
0 gigantic an imposture as this, and in that time should 
submit tony test whick might be imposed upon het should 
‘bear the strictest scrutiny, should be willing to be starched 
‘ut any time, either before or afters séance, and should meet 
with even better success in my own house than at that 
of her pareats, knowing that she visited me with the exprest 
object of submitting to strict scientific tests—to imagine, 
say, the Katie King of the last three years to be the result 
fof imposture, does more violence to one’s reason and 
common sence than to believe her to be what ohe herself 
stirms.* 
+ * Reach the Phevoseas of Siotmbin 
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Granting that 2 temporary form was buile up from 
the ectoplasa of Flocence Cook, sod that this form 
‘was then occupied and used by an independent being 
who called henelf “ Katie King,” we are alll faced 
swith the question, ““ Who was Katie King?” To this 
‘we can only give the answer which she gave herself, 
while admitting that we have no proof of it, She 
declared that she was the deoghter of John King, who 
bad Tong been known among Spiritualists as the pre~ 
siding spirit at eéances held for material phenomena. 
His personality is discussed later in the chapter upon 
the Eddy brothers and Mra Holmes, to which the 
readeris referred. Her earth name had been Morgeo, 
and King was rather the general title of a certain class 
of spirits than an ordinary name. Her life had been 
spent two hundred years before, in the reiga of Charles 
the Second, in the istand of Jamaica. Whether this be 
true oF not, she undoubtedly conformed to the part, 
and her general conversation was consistent with her 
account. One of the daughters of Professor Crookes 
wrote to the author and described her vivid recol- 
lection of tales of the Spanish Main told by this kindly 
spirit to the chaldren of the family. She made herself 
beloved by all, Mrs, Crookes wrote : 

At a sdance with Miss Cook in our ows house when 
one of our sons was an infant of three weeks old, 
Katie King, a matetialized the Hivelisst 
ineereat in hiea and asked to be allowed to ace the baby. 
‘The infane was accordingly brought into the eéance room 
tnd placed in the arms of Katie, who, after holding him 
Jn the most natural way for a short time, emilingly geve 
hima back again. 
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Professor Crookes hes left it on record that her 
beauty and charm were unique in his experience. 

‘The reader may reesonably think that the subdued 
light which has been alluded to goes far to vitiate the 
‘results by preventing exect observation. Professor 
‘Crookes has assured us, however, that as the series of 
dances proceeded toleration was established, and the 
figure wos able to bear a far greater degree of light. 
‘This toleration bad its limits, however, which were 
never passed by Professor Crookes, but which were 
tested to the full in a dating experiment described 
by Mise Florence Marryat (Mrs. Rose-Church). It 
should be stated that Professor Crookes was not pre- 
sent at this experience, nor did Miss Marryat ever 
laim that he was, She mentions, however, the name 
of Mr. Carter Hall as being one of the company pre- 
sent. Katie had very good-humouredly consented to 
testing what the effect would be if a full light were 
turned upon her image : 

She took up her station against the drawing-room wall, 
with her arms extended as she were craciiod. ‘Then 
three gas-burners were turned on to their full extent in 
room about sixeen feet square. The effect upon Katie 
King was marvellous. She looked like herself for the space 
of second only, then she began gradually to melt away. 
1 can compare the dematerialization of ber form to nothing 
but e wax doll melting before hot fice, First the features 
Decame bhirred and indistinet; they eeemed to run into 
each other. The eyes munk in the sockets, the nose dis- 
appeared, the frontal bone fell n. Next the limbs appeared 
to give way under ber, and sbe sank lower and lower on 
the carpet, like a crumbling edifice, At last there was 
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viking bas ber head left above the ground—then « heap 
of white drupery only, which disappeared with a whisk, 
asia hand had pulled it efter her—and we were left staring 
boy the light of three gas-burners st che spot on which 
Katie King had stood.* 

Mise Marryat adds the interesting detail that at 
some of these afances Miss Cook's hair was nailed to 
the. ground, which did ot in the feast interfere with, 
the subsequent emergence of Katie from the cabinet, 

‘The results obtained in his own home were 
honestly and fearlealy reported by Profesor Crookes 
in his Journal, and caused the greatest possible com- 
‘motion in the scientific world. A few of the larger 
spirits, men like Russel Wallace, Lord Rayleigh, 
the young and rising physicist William Barrett, 
Cromwell Varley, and others, had their former 
views coafirmed, or were encouraged to advance 
upon a new path of knowledge. ‘There was a fiercely 
intolerant party, however, headed by Carpenter the 
physiologite, who derided the matter and were ready 
to impute anything from lunacy to fraud to their 
iluatrious colleague. Organized science came badly 
out of the matter. In his published account Crookes 
gave the letters in which he asked Stokes, the eccre- 
tary of the Royal Society, to come down and see 
thete things with his own eyes. By hic refusal to do 
0, Stokes placed himself in exactly the same position 
as those cardinals who would not look at the moons 
of Jupiter through Galileo's telescope. Material 
science, when faced with a new problem, showed itself 
to be just as bigoted as medizval theology. 

Tae Te Me Dah” Bo 
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Before quitting the subject of Katie King one 
should say a few words as to the future of the great 
medium from whoms she had her physical being, Miss 
Cook became Mrs. Corner, but continued to exhibit 
het remarkable powers. The author is only aware of 
‘one occasion upon which the honesty of her medivum= 
ship was called in question, and that was when she was 
veined by Sir George Sitwell and accused of person 
ating 4 epirit. The author is of opinion thet 2 mate- 
Fializing medium should always be secured so that she 
cannot wander around—and this as protection against 
herself. It is uolikely that ehe will move in deep 
trance, but in the half-trance condition there is 
nothing to prevent her unconiciously, or semi-con-= 
sclovsly, of in obedience to suggestion ftom the ex- 
‘pectations of the circle, wandering out of the cabinet 
into the room. It ina reflection of our own ignorance 
that a lifetime of proof should be clonded by 2 single 
ic of this nature. Ie is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that upon this occation the observers agreed that 
the figure was white, whereas when Mea. Corner was 
seized no white was to be seen. An experienced i 
vestigator would probably have concluded that this 
‘was hot a materialization, but a transSiguration, which 
means that the ectoplasm, being insufficient to build 
up 2 complete figure, bas been used to drape the 
medium so that che herself may carry the simulacrum, 
Commenting upon such cases, the great German 
investigator, Dr. Schrenck Notzing, says : 

‘This (« photograph) is oteresting as throwing a Hight ou 

+ = Phmomne of Matenchenton”(Eopich Traaais) 
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the gentsis of the so-called transfguration, ic... . the 
‘medium takes upon herself the part of the spirit, endeavour- 
{ng to dramatize the character of the person in question by 
clothing herself in the materialized fabrics, This transi- 
ton atage is found in nearly all meterialization mediums. 
‘The litcrature of the subject records a large aumber of 
‘at exponure of mediums dhs impersonating 
spirits,” e.g. that of the medium Bastian by the Crown 
Prince Rudolph, that of Crookes's medium, Miss Cook, 
that of Madamne d'Baperance, ctc. In all these cxses the 
medium was seized, but the fabrics used for masking 
immediately disappeared, and were not afterwards found, 


1k would appear, chen, that the true reproach in 
such cases lies with the negligent sitters rather than 
with the unconscious medium. 

‘The sensational nature of Professor Crooket’s ex- 
periments with Miss Cook, and the fact, no doubt, that 
they seemed more vulnerable to attack, have tended 
to obscure his yery positive results with Home and 
with Miss Fox, which have established the powers of 
those mediums upon a tolid basis, Crookes soon found 
the usual difficulties which cesearchers encounter, but 
he had sense enough to realize that in an entirely new 
subject one has to adapt oneself to the canditions, 
and not abandon the study in disgust because the 
conditions refuse to adapt themselves to our own 
preconceived ideas. ‘Thus, in speaking of Home, 
he says: 

“The experiments I have tried have been very mumerous, 
‘but owing to our imperfect knowledge of the conditions 
which favour or oppose the manifestations of thie force, 
to the apparently capricious manner is which it is exerted, 
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and to the fact that Mr. Home himeel is subject to unac~ 
countable ebbs and flows of the force, it has but seldom 
happened that a remult obtained on one occasion could be 
‘subsequently confirmed and tested with apparatus specially 
contrived for dhe purpose.® 

‘The most marked of these results was the alteration 
in the weight of objects, which was tfterwards so com- 
pletely confirmed by Dr. Crawford working with the 
Goligher circle, and also in the course of the “ Mur- 
gery ” investigation at Boston. Heavy objects could 
‘be made light, and light ones heavy, by the action of 
wome unseen force which appeared to be under the 
influence of an independent intelligence. The checks 
by which all possible fraud was eliminated are very 
fully set ovt in the record of the experiments, and must 
convince any unprejudiced reader. Dr. Huggins, the 
‘well-known authority oo the spectroscope, and Ser- 
Jeant Cox, the eminent lawyer, together with several 
fother spectators, witnessed the experiments, As 
already recorded, however, Crookes found it impor 
ible to get some of the officiel heads of science to 
ive the matter one hour of their attention. 

‘The'playing upon masical instruments, especially 
aan accordion, under circumstances when it was impor- 
sible to reach the notes, was another of the phenomena 
which was very thoroughly examined and then cer- 
tified by Crookes and hie distinguished asistante. 
Granting that the medium has himself the knowledge 
which would enable him to play the instrument, the 
author is pot prepared to admit that such a pheno- 
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menon is an absolute proof of independent intelligence, 
‘When once the existence of an etheric body is granted, 
‘with Iiaobe which correspond with our own, there is n0 
obvious reason why a partial detachment should not 
take place, and why the etheric fingers should not be 
placed upon the keys while the materia! ones remain 
upon the mediums lap. The problem resolves itelf, 
then, ioto the simpler proposition that the medium’s 
brain can command his etheric fingers, and that those 
fingers can be supplied with sufficient force t0 press 
down the keys. Very many psychic phenomena, the 
reading with blindfolded eyes, the touching of dit- 
tant objects, and 20 forth, may, in the opinion of the 
author, be referred to the etherie body and may be 
classed rather under a higher aod subtler materialism 
than under Spiritualism. They are in a clase quite 
distinct from those mental phenomena such as evi- 
dential messages from the dead, which form che true 
centre of the spititual movement. Io speaking of 
Miss Kate Fox, Profesor Crookes sys: “I have 
‘observed many circumstances which appear to show 
that the will end intelligence of the medium have much 
to do with the phenomena.” He adds that this is not 
in any conscious or dishonest way, and continues, 
"TL have observed some circumstances which seem 
conclusively to point to the agency of an outside 
intelligence not belonging to any human being in 
the room.” * This is the point which the author has 
attempted to make as expressed by an authority far 
higher than his own. 
+ maar fa Oi Phen of Spt,” ps 
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‘The phenomena which were chiefly established in 
the investigation of Miss Kate Fox were the movement 
of objecte at a distance, and the production of per- 
cussive sounds—ar raps The latter covered a great 
range of sound, "delicate ticks . . . sherp sonnds as 
from an induction coil in full work, detonations in the 
air, sharp metallic tape, 2 crackling like that heard 
when a frictional machine is at work, sounds like 
‘scratching, the twittering at of a bird, etc."* All of 
‘us who have had expericnce of these sounds have been 
compelled to ask ourselves how fer they are under 
the control of the medium. The ruthor hts come 
to the conclusion, as already stated, chat up ¢o a point 
they are under the control of the medium, and that 
beyond that point they are not. He cannot easily 
forget the distress and embarrasiment of a great 
‘North-country medium when in the author's presence 
loud raps, sounding like the snapping of fingers, 
broke ont round his head in the coffee-room of 2 
Doneaster hotel. If he had any doubts that raps 
‘were independent of the medium they were finally 
et at rest upon that occasion. As co the objectivity 
of there noises, Crookes says of Miss Kate Fox : 

Tt seems only necessary for her to place her hand on 
any substance for loud thuds to be heard in it like a triple 
ppulstion, sometimes loud enough to be heard several 
rooms off. In this manner I have heard them in « living 
‘tree—on a sheet of glas—on a stretched iron wite—on & 
ttretched raembrane—a tambovrine—on the roof of 1 cab 
and on the floor of a theatre. Moreover, actual contact 
is not always zecessary. I have bad these sounds proceed- 
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ing from the floor, walls, etc, when the madium's bands 
and fect were held—when she was standing on a chair— 
when she was surpended in a swing from the ceiling 
‘when she was enclosed ia « wire cage—and when she had 
fallen fainting on a sofa. I have beard them on a glass 
ttarmonicon—I have felt them on my own shoulder and 
lander my own hands. I have heard them on a sheet of 
paper, held between the fingers by a piece of thread 
‘through one corner. With # fall knowledge of the 
rurierous theories which have been started, chiefly in 
‘America, to explain these sounds, T have tested them in 
every way that I could devise, until there has been no escape 
from the conviction that they were true objective occur 
renczs not produced by trickery or mechanical means. 


So finishes the legend of cracking toe joints, 
dropping apples, and all the other absurd explanations 
which have been put forward to explain away the 
facts. It it only fair to say, however, that the painful 
incidents connected with the latter days of the Fox 
sisters go some way to justify those who, without 
knowing the real evidence, have had their attention 
drawn to that single episode—which is treated elee- 
where. 

Tt has sometimes been supposed that Crookes 
modified or withdrew his opinions upon prychie sub- 
Jjectu as expressed in 1874. Te may at least be said 
‘that the violence of the opposition, and the timidity of 
those who might have supported him, did alarm him 
‘and that he felt his acientific position to be in danger, 
Without going the length of subterfuge, he did uo- 
questionably shirk the question. He refused to have 
his articles upon the subject republished, and he would 
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not circulate the wonderful photographs in which the 
materialized Katie King stood arm-in-arm with him- 
elf, He was exceedingly cautious alto in defining 
his position. In 2 letter quoted by Professor Angelo 
Broffetio, he says :* 

‘All shat I am concerned in is thet invisible und intelli- 
igeat beings exist who say that they are the spirite 
persons. But proof ehat they reilly are the individuals 
they astume to be, which I requice in order to beliewe i 
T have never roctived, though T am disposed to admit 
‘that many of my friends ansert that they bave actually 
obtained the desired proofs, and I myself have already 
Frequently been many times on the verge of this convice 
tion 





‘As he grew older, however, this conviction hard~ 
ened, oF perhaps he became more conscious of the 
moral responnibilities which such exceptional expe: 
ences must entail 

In his presidential addres before the British Awo~ 
ation at Bristol in 1898, Sir William briefly referred 
to hie earlier researches. He eaid: 


Upon one other intereat I have not yet touched—to 
‘me the weightiest and ferthest-eaching of all, No inci- 
dent in my scientific career is more widely known than the 
part [took many years ago in certaia paychic cesearches, 
‘Thirty years have pasted since J published an account of 
qaperiments tending to show thet outride our scientific 
Knowledge there exists a Force exercised by intelligence 
differing from the ordinary intelligence common to 
mortals... . I bave nothing to retract, I adhere to 
my already published statements, Indeed, I might add 
neh thereto. 
re on te Dap. Fm 
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Nearly twenty years later his belief was stronger 
than ever. In the course of an interview, he sai 

I have never bad any occasion to change my mind on 
the subject. I am perfectly satised with what I have 
ald In easier days. It is quite true thet a connezion has 
been eet up beeween this world and the next, 

Ta reply to the question whether Spiritualism had 
not killed the old materialien of the sclentists, he 
added: 

T think it hes, It bts at least convinced the great 
rajocity of people, who keow anything about the wubject, 
of the existence of the next world. 

‘The author has had an opportunity lately, through 
the courtery of Mr. Thomas Blyton, of seeing the 
letter of condolence written by Sir William Crookes 
‘on the occasion of the death of Mrs, Corner, Te is 
dated April 24, t904, and In it he cays: “ Convey 
Lady Crookes's and my own sincerest eympathy 10 
the family in their irreparable loss, We trust that the 
certain belief that our loved ones, when they have 
pasted over, are sull watching over ut—a belief which 
‘owes so much of its certainty to the mediumship of 
‘Mrs. Corner (or Florence Cook, as she will always be in 
our memory}—will strengthen and console those who 
are left behind.” ‘The daughter io announcing the 
death said, “ She died in deep peace and happiness” 
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CHAPTER Xi 
‘THE EDDY BROTHERS AND THE HOLMESES 


follow the rise of variovs mediums in che United 

States, und x study of one or ¢wo outstanding casea 
must typify the whole. The years 1874 and 1875 
were yeats of great psychic activity, bringing con- 
vviction to some and scandal to others. On the whole 
the scandal seems to have predominated, but whether 
rightly or not is « question which may well be debated. 
The opponents of peychic truth having upon their 
tide the clergy of the various chorches, organized 
fcience, and the huge inert bulk of msterial mankind, 
hhed the lay Presa at their command, with che result 
that everything that was in its favour was suppretied 
‘or contorted, and everything which could tell egainst 
it was given the widest publicity. Hence, a constant 
checking of past episodes and reassenment of old 
values are necessary, Even at the present day the air 
in charged with prejudice. If any men of standing at 
the present instant were to enter e London newspaper 
office and say that he had detected a medium in fraud, 
the matter would be seized upon eagerly and broad 
cast over the country; while if the seme man pro- 
laimed that he had beyond all question satisfied him- 
telf chat the phenomena were true, it is doubtful if he 
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would get a paragraph. The scale is always heavily 
weighted. In America, where there ix practically no 
Libel Act, and where the Press is often violent and 
sensational, this state of things was—and possibly ic— 
even more in evidence. 

‘The fire outstanding incident was the mediumship 
of the Eddy brothers, which has probably never been 
excelled in the matter of materiaization, or, a8 we 
may now call them, ectoplasmic forms, The difficulty 
ar that date in accepting such phenomena lay in the 
fact that they ecemed to be regulated by 20 known, 
law, and to be isolated from all our experiences of 
Nature, The labours of Geley, Crawford, Madame 
Bisson, Schreack Notzing and others have removed 
this, and have given us, what is at the lowest, 2 com- 
plete scientific hypothesis, sustained by prolonged and 
careful investigations, so that we can bring some order 
into the mateer. This did not exist in 1874, and we 
can well sympathize with the doubt of even the most 
hhonest aod candid minds, when they were asked to 
believe that cwo rude farmers, unmanaered and un- 
educated, could produce results which were denied to 
the rest of the world and utterly inexplicable to sciences 

‘The Eddy brothers, Horatio and William, were 
primitive folk farming small holding st the hamlet 
of Chittenden, near Rutland, in the State of Vermont. 
‘An observer has described them as “ sentitive, distant 
and curt with strangers, look more like hard-working 
rough farmers than prophets or priests of a new dis- 
entation, have dark complexions, bleck hair and 
eyes, tif joints, a clumay certiage, shrink from 
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advances, and make new-comers ill at ease and unwel- 
come. They sre at feud with some of their neigh- 
ours and not liked... . ‘They are, in fact, under 
the ban of a public opinion that is not prepared or 
desirous to study che phenomena as cither scientific 
marvels or revelations from another work 

"The rumours of the strange doings which occurred 
in the Eddy homestead bad got abroad, and raised an 
excitement similar to that caused by the Koons's 
‘music-room in earlier days. Folk came from all 
para to investigate. ‘The Eddys seem to have had 
ample, if rude, accommodation for their guests, and 
o have boarded them in a great room with the plaster 
stripping off che walls and the food as simple as the 
surroundings, For this board, of courte, they charged 
at a low rate, but they do not seem to have made any 
profit out of their psychic demonstrations, 

‘A good deal of curiosity had been aroused in 
Boston and New York by che reports of whet was 
happening, and a New York paper, the Daily Graphic, 
seat up Colonel Olcott as investigator. Olcott was 
not at that time identified with aay psychic movement 
indeed, his mind was prejudiced ageinst it, and he 
approached his task rather in the spirit of so " ex- 
‘man of clear brain and outstandiog 
abitity, with « high sense of honour, No one can read 
thevery full tnd intimate details of his own fe which 
are cootained in his “Old Diary Leaves” without 
feeling a respect for the man—loyal to a fault, unsel~ 
fish, and with that rare moral courage which will 
follow truth and accept results even when they oppore 
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one’s expectations and desires. He wa no mystic 
dreamer but 4 very practical man of affairs, and eome 
of his prychic research observations have met with far 
Jets attention than they deserve. 

Olcott remained for ten weeks in the Vermont 
atmosphere, which must in itself have been a feat of 
contiderable endurance, with plein fare, hard living 
and uncongenial hosts. He came away with some- 
thing very near to pertonal dislike for his morove 
entertainers, and at the same time with absolute con- 
fidence in their psychic powers, Like every wise in- 
vestigator, he refuses to give biank certificates of 
character, and will not answer for occasions upon which 
hhe was not preseot, nor for the future conduct of thoee 
whom he is judging. He confines himself to his 
actual experience, and in fiftecn remarkable articles 
which appeared in the New Yerk Daily Graphic in 
Occober and November, 1874, he gave his full results 
and the steps which he had taken to check them. 
Reading these, it is difficult to suggest any precaution 
‘which he had omitted, 

His first cere was to examine the Eddy history. 
It wos a good but not a spotles record. It eannot be 
too often insisted upom that the medium is a mere 
instroment and that the gift has no relation to char~ 
acter, This applies to phytical phenomena, but not 
to mental, for no high teaching could ever come 
through a low channel. There was nothing wrong 
in the record of the brothers, but they had once 
admittedly given a fake mediumistic show, announc- 
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done to mise the wind and also ¢o condilite their 
bigoted neighbours, who were incensed against the 
real pheoomens. Whatever the cause or motive, it 
naturally led Olcott to be very circumspect in his 
dealings, since it showed an intimate knowledge of 
tricks, 

‘The ancestry was most interesting, for not only 
was there an unbroken record of psychic power 
extending over several generations, but their grand 
mother four times removed had been burned as a 
witch—or at least bad been sentenced to chet fate in 
the famous Salem trials of 1692. There are many 
living now who would be just as ready to take this 
short way with our mediums as ever Cotton Mather 
‘was, but police prosecutions are the modern equiva- 
lent. ‘The father of the Eddys was unhappily one of 
those narrow persecuting fanatice. Olcott declares 
that the children were marked for life by the blows 
which he gave them in order to discourage what he 
Chote to look upon as diabolical powert. The mother, 
who was herself strongly psychic, knew how unjustly 
this “religious” brute was acting, and the home- 
stead must have become a hell upon earth, There 
‘was no refuge for the children outside, for the pychic 
phenomena used to follow them even into the school- 
room, and excite the revilings of the ignorant young 
Darbarians around them. At home, when young 
‘Eddy fell into a trance, the father and 2 neighbour 
poured boiling water over him and placod a red-hot 
coal on his head, Jeaving en indelible ecar. The lad 
fortunately dept on. Is it to be wondered at that 
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after quch a childhood the children should have 
grown into morose and secretive meo t 

As they grew older the wretched father tried to 
make some money out of the powers which he bad 
$0 brutally discouraged, and hired the children out 
‘ts mediums, No one has ever yet adequately de- 
scribed the sufferings which public mediume used to 
‘undergo at che hands of idiotic investigator and cruel 
soepticn Olcott testifies thet the hands and armas of 
the sisters as well as the brothers were grooved with 
the marks of ligatures and scarred with burning sealing 
‘wax, while two of the girls had pieces of flesh pinched 
out by handeuffs. They were ridden on rails beaten, 
fired at, stoned and chased while their cabinet was 
repeatedly broken to pieces. ‘The blood oozed from 
their finger-nails from the compresion of arteries, 
‘These were the early days in Ametica, but Great 
Britain has litde to boast of when one recalls the 
Davenport brothers and the ignorant violence of the 
Liverpool mob. 

‘The Eddys seem to have covered about the whole 
range of physical mediumship. Olcott gives the lit 
thus—rappings, movement of objects, painting in 
oils and watercolours under influence, prophecy, 
speaking strange tongues, healing, discernment of 
spirits, levitation, writing of messages, peychometry, 
clairvoyance, and finally the production of material- 
ized forme. Since St. Paul first enumerated the gifts 
of the spirit no more comprehensive list has ever been 
given. 

‘The method of the stances was that the medium 
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should sit in 2 cabinet at one end of the room, and 
that his audience should occupy rows of benches in 
front of him. The inguirer will probably ak why 
there should be a cabinet at all, and extended experi~ 
‘ence has shown that it can, as a matter of fact, be 
dispensed with save in this particular crowning pheno- 
menon of materisization, Home never used a 
cabinet, and it is seldom used by our chief British 
mediums of to-day. ‘There is, however, a very definite 
reason for its presence. Without being too didactic 
‘upon a subject which is still under examination, it may 
at least be stated, as 2 working hypothesis with a great 
deal to recommend it, thet the ectoplasmic vapour 
which solidifies into the plasmic substance from which 
the forms are constructed can be more easily von- 
densed in 2 limited space. It has been found, how- 
ever, that the presence of the medium within that 
space is not needful, At the greatest materilization 
séance which the author has ever attended, where 
some twenty forms of various ages and sizes appeared 
in one evening, the medium set outside the door of 
the cabinet from which the shspes emerged. Pre- 
sumably, according to the hypothesis, his ectoplasmic 
vapour was conducted into the confined space, irre- 
spective of the position of his physical body. This, 
‘had not been recognized at the date of this investiga 
tion, 40 the cabinet was employed. 

Te is obvious, however, thet the cabinet offered a 
means for fraud and impersonation, 0 it had to be 
carefully examined, It was on the sttond floor, with 
one emall window. Olcott had the window netted 
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‘with a mosquito curtain fastened on the outtide. The 
rest of the cabinet was solid wood and unapproachable 
save by the room in which the spectators were sitting, 
There seems to have been 0 possible opening for 
frand, Olcott had it examined by an expert, whose 
certificate ia given ia the book. 

Under these circumstances Olcott related in his 
newspaper srticles, and afterwards in his remarkable 
book, “ People from the Other World,” that he eave 
in the course of ten weeks no fewer than four hundred 
apparitions appear out of this cabinet, of all sorts, 
acs, sexes and races, clad in the most marvellous 
garments, babies in arms, Indian warriors, gentlemen 
jin evening dress, a Kurd with a nine-foot lance, 
‘squawa who smoked tobacco, ladies in fine cottumes, 
Such was Olcott's evidence, and there was not a state- 
ment he made for which he was pot prepared to pro- 
duce the evidence of a roomful of people. His story 
was received with incredulity then, and will excite 
litele les incredelity now. Olcott, full of his subject 
and knowing his own precautions, chafed, as all of us 
chafe, at the criticism of those who had not been pre- 
tent, and who chose to assume that those who ters 
prevent were dupes and simpletont, He says: " If 
one telle them of babies being carried in from the 
cabinet by women, of young girls with lithe forms, 
yellow hair and short statore, of old women and mea 
standing in full sight and speaking to us, of half 
grown children seen, two at a time, rimmltancoudly 
with another form, of costumes of different maker, 
of bald heads, grey hair, black shocky heads of hair, 
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curly hair, of ghosts instantly recognized by friends, 
and ghosts speaking audibly in a forcign language 
of which the medium is iguorant—their equanimity 
is not disturbed. . . . ‘The credulity of some wiea- 
tific men, too, is boundless—they woutd rather believe 
that « baby could lift « mountain without levers, 
than that a spirit could lift an ounce." 

But apart from the extreme sceptic, whom nothing 
will convince and who would label the Angel Gabriel 
at the last day as an optical delusion, there are some 
very natural objections which an honest novice is 
‘bound to make, and an honest believer to answer. 
What about these costumes? Whence come they? 
Can we accept 2 nine-foot lance as being a spiritual 
object? The answer lies, so far as we understand it, 
in the amazing properties of ectoplssm. It isthe moat 
protean substance, capable of being moulded instantly 
into any shape, and the moulding power is spirit will, 
either in or out of the body. Aaything may in an. 
instant be fashioned from it if the predominating intel- 
ligence so decides. At all such sfances there appears 
to be present one controlling spiritual being who 
marthels the figures and arranges the whole pro~ 
gramme, Sometimes be spesike and openly directs, 
Sometimes he is silent end manifests only by his 
actions, As already stated, such controls are very 
often Red Indiany who appear in their spiritual 
Uife to have some special aifinity with physical 
phenomena. 

‘William Eddy, the chief medium for these pheno- 
mena, does not appear to have suffered in health or 
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strength from that which is umually a most exhausting 
process. Crookes has testified how Home would "lie 
in an almost fuinting condition on the door, pale and 
speechlesn.” Home, however, was not a rude open- 
air farmer, but a sensitive antisticinvalid. Eddy seems 
to have eaten Little, but smoked incessantly, Music 
fnd singing were employed at the séances, for it has 
ong been observed that there is a close connexion 
between musical vibrations and psychic results, White 
light also has been fouad to prohibit results, end this 
is now explained from the devastating effects which 
fight bas been shown to exert upon ectoplam, Many 
colours have been tried in order to prevent total dark- 
ness, but if you can trust your mediam the latter is 
the most conducive to results, especially to those 
results of phosphorescent and Sashing lights which are 
among the most beautiful of the phenomena. If a 
light is used, red is the colour which is best tolerated, 
In the Eddy séances there was a subdued illumination 
from a shaded lamp. 

Te would be wearisome to the reader to enter into 
detaila as to the various types which appeared in thete 
remarkable gatherings. Madame Blavatsky, who was 
then an unknown womaa in New York, had come up 
to we the sight, At that time she had not yet 
developed the theosophical line of thought, and was 
ao ardent Spiritualist. Colonel Olcott and che met 
for the first time in the Vermont farm-house, and there 
began a friendship which was destined in the future 
to lead to strange developments, In her honour 
apparently a whole train of Russian images appeared, 
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whe carried on conversations in that language with the 
lady. The chief apparitions, however, were 4 giant 
Indian named Sentam and an Indian equaw named 
Honto, who materialized so completely and to often 
that the audience may well have been excused if they 
forgot vometimes that they were dealing with spirits 
‘at all. So close was the contact that Olcott measured 
Honto on a painted scale beside the cabinet door. She 
was five feet three, On one occasion she exposed her 
‘women's breast and asked a lady prevent to feel che 
beating of her heart. Honto was 2 ligt varted: 
person, fond of dancing, of singing, of smoking, and 
of exhibiting her wealth of dark heir to the audience, 
Santum, oo the other hand, was a taciturn wartior, 
tix foer three In height, ‘The height of the medium 
‘was five feet nine, 

Tt is worth noting that the Indian always wore a 
power-hora, which had been actually given him by 
‘visitor tothe circle, This was hung up io the cabinet 
and was doaned by him when he materialized, Some 
of the Eddy spirits could speak end others could not, 
while the amount of duency varied greatly. This was 
in aocordance with the author's experience at similar 
stances. It seems that the returning soul has much 
to tearn when it handles this simulacrum of itelf, and 
that here, as elsewhere, prectice goes for much, In 
tpeaking, these Ggures move their lips exactly us 
fnuman beings would do, It has been shown also thot 
their breath in lime water produces the characte: 
reaction of carbon dioxide. Olcott says: “ The spirite 
themwelves say that they have to learn the art of self- 
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materialization, as one would any other art.” At first 
they could only make tangible hands as in the eases of 
the Davenport, the Foxes, and other. Many 
mediums never get beyond this etage. 

‘Among the numerous visitors to the Vermont 
homestead there were aaturally some who took up a 
hostile attitude. None of these, however, seems to 
have gone into che matter with any thoroughness, 
The one who attracted mow attention was a Dr. 
Beard, of New York, a medical man, who on the 
strength of a single sitting contended that the figures 
were all impersonations by William Eddy himself, 
No evidence, and only his own individual impression 
in put forward to sustain this view, and he declared 
that he could produce all the effects with “ three 
dollar’ worth of theatrical properties.” Such an 
opinion might well be honestly formed upon a single 
performance, especially if it should have been « more 
fo less unsuccessful one. But it becomes perfectly 
tuntenable when it in compared with the experiences 
of thowe who attended a number of dttings Thus, 
De. Hodgson, of Stoneham, Mass, together with four 
other witnesses, signed a document: “We certify 

+ that Santum was out on the platform when 
another Indian of almost as great a stature came ovt, 
and the two passed and re-paised each other as they 
walked up and down. At the tame time a conversa~ 
tion was being carried on between George Dix, May- 
flower, old Mr. Morse, and Mra, Eaton inside the 
cabinet, We recognized the familiar voice of each." 
‘There are many such testimonies, apart from Olcott, 
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and they put the theory of impersonation quite out of 
court. It should be added that many of the forms 
were little children and babjes in arms. Olcott 
mencured one child two feet four in height. It 
should, in fairness, be added that the one thing which 
clouds the reader occasionally is Olcott’s own hesita- 
tion and reservations. He was new to the subject, and 
‘every now and then a wave of fear and doubt would 
‘pass over his mind, and he would feel that he had com~ 
mitted hiowelf too far and that he must hedge in case, 
in some inexplicable way, he should be shown to be 
in the wrong. ‘Thus, he cays: “The forms T saw at 
Chittenden, while apparently defying any other ex- 
planation then that they are of super-sensual origin, 
are still as a scientific fact to be regerded as * oot 
proven.” Elsewhere he talks about not having 
* test conditions’ 

‘This expresion “ test conditions" has become a 
sort of shibboleth which loses all meaning. Thus, 
shen you say that you have beyond all question or 
doubt seen your own dead mother’s face before you, 
the objector replies: “ Ah, but was it under test con~ 
ditions?” ‘The test lies in the phenomenon itself. 
‘When one considers that Olcott was permitted for ten 
weeks to examine the litle wooden enclosure which 
served as cabinet, to ocdlude the window, to search 
the medium, to measure and to weigh the ectoplasmic 
forms, one wonders what else he would demand in 
order to make assurance complete. The fact ia, that 
while Olcott was writing his account there cme the 
‘alleged exposure of Mrs. Holmes, and the partial 
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recantation of Mr, Dale Owe, and that this caused 
him to take these precautions. 

Te was William Eddy whose mediumship took the 
form of materializations, Horatio Bady gave stances 
of quite a different character, In his case a wort of cloth 
sereen was fixed up, in front of which be uved to ait 
iin good light with one of hie audience beside him hold- 
ing his hand. Behid the screen was placed a guitar 
and other instruments, which presently begun to play, 
apparently of their own eccord, while materialized 
hands showed themecives over the edge of the screen. 
‘The general effect of the performance was much the 
same as that of the Davenport brothers, but it wae 
more impressive, inasmuch ak the medium wes in full 
vview, and wes under control by = spectator. The 
hypothesis of modern psychic science, founded upon 
many experiments, especially those of Dr. Crawford, 
of Relfast, is that iovisible bands of ectoplasm, which 
‘are rather conductors of force than forcible in them- 
selves, are evolved from the body of the medium and 
connect up with the object to be manipulated, where 
chey are used to rate it, of to play it, as the unscen 
power may desire—that unseen power being, sccording 
to the present views of Professor Charies Richet, some 
extention of the pertondlity of the medium, end 
according to the more advanced school some inde- 
pendent entity. Of this nothing war known at the 
tithe of the Eddys, and the phenomena presented the 
questionable appezrance of a whole series of effects 
‘without any cause, As to the reality of the fac, it is 
imposible to read Olcott's very detailed description 
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‘without being convinced that there could be no error 
in that, This movement of objects at s distance from 
the medium, or Telekinesis, to use the modera phrase, 
{is now a rare phenomenon in light, but on one occe- 
sion at an amateur circle of experienced Spiritualists 
the author has seen a large platter-thaped circle of 
‘wood in the full light of a candle, rising up on edge 
and flapping code answers to questions when no one 
‘was within six feet of it. 

‘In Horatio Eddy’s dark stances, where the coro- 
plete abseuce of light gave the psychic power full 
oope, Olcott has testified that there were mad Indian 
war dances with the thudding of a dozen feet, and the 
wild playing of every instrument simultaneously, 
accompanied by yells and whoops. “ As en cx- 
hibition of pure brute force,” he says, “this Indian 
dance is probably unsurpassed in che annals of anch 
manifestations.” A light turned on would find all 
the instruments littered about the floor, and Horatio 
in a deep slumber, without « trace of perspiration, 
tying unconscious ia his chair. Olcott assures us that 
he and other gentlemen present, whose names he gives, 
‘were permitted to sit on the medium, but that within 
a minute or two all the instruments were playing once 
again. After such an experiment all further experi- 
choey—and there were very many—tem to be 
beside the point, Short of wholesale and senecless 
lying on the part of Olcott and the other spectators, 
there can be no doubt that Horatio Eddy was exer- 
ising powers of which science was, and still is, very 
impeefecely acquainted, 
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Some of Olcott’s experiments were so definite, and 
are narrated so frankly and so clearly, that they deserve 
respectful consideration, and antedate the work of 
many of our modern researchers. For example, he 
brought from New York a balance which was duly 
tested at correct with 2 published certificate to that 
effect. He then persuaded one of the forms, the 
squaw Honto, to stand upon it, the sctual weight 
being recorded by a third person, Mr. Pritchard, who 
‘was a reputable citizen.and disinterested in the matter. 
Oleott gives his account of the results, and adds the 
certificate of Pritchard as sworn to before a roagis- 
trate, Hooto was weighed four times, standing upon 
the platform so that che could not ease her weight in 
any way. She was 2 woman five feet three in height, 
and might be expected to register about 135 Ib. 
"The four revuta were actually 88, 58, 58, and 65 
Tb, all on the same evening, This veems to show 
that her body was a mere simulacrum which could 
vaty in density from minute to minute. It showed 
also what was clearly brought out afterwards by Craw- 
ford, that the whole weight of the simulacrum cannot 
be derived from the medium, It is inconceivable that 
Eddy, who weighed 179 Tb. was able to give up 
88 of them. The whole circle, according to their 
capacity, which varies greatly, are called upon to con- 
tribute, and other elements may in all probability be 
Arawa from the atmosphere, The highest actual loss 
of weight ever shown by Mise Goligher in the Craw- 
ford experiments was 52 tb. but each member of 
the circle wan shown by the dials on the weighing 
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chairs to have contributed some substance to the 
building of the ectoplasmic formations, 

Colone! Olcott also prepared two spring balances 
and tested the pulling power of the spirit hands, while 
those of the medium were held by one of the audience. 
A left hand pulled with 2 force of forty tb., and 
the right hand with fifty in a light which was 90 good 
thet Olcott could clearly see that the right hand was 
‘one finger short. He was already familiar with the 
tuuscrtion of the spirit in question that be had been 
tailor and had lost a finger in his lifetime. When one 
reads of such things the complaint of Olcott that his 
results were not final, and thet be had not perfect test 
conditions, becomes more and more hard to compre- 
hend. He winds up his conclusions, however, with 
the words: “No matter how many sceptics came 
battering against these granitic facts, 90 matter what 
array of ‘exposers’ might blow their tin horas and 
penny trumpets, that Jericho would stand,” 

‘One observation which Olcott made was that these 
ectoplasmic forms were quick to obey any mental 
order from 2 strong-minded sitter, coming and 
going 1s they were willed to do. Other observers in 
various séances have noted the same fact, and it rey 
be taken as one of the fixed points in thin baiting 
problem. 

"There is one other curious point which probably 
escaped Oloott’s notice, The medium and the spirits 
who had been faitly amiable to him during bis long 
vise turned suddenly very acid and repellent. This 
change ceemé to have occurred just after the arrival 
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of Madame Blavatsky, with whom Olcott had struck 
vp a close comradethip. Madame was, as stated, an 
ardent Spiritualist at the time, but it is at least possible 
that the spirits may have bad foresight, and that they 
sensed danger from this Rusiian lady. Her theoto- 
phical tenchings which were put forward in # year or 
‘two were to take the shape that, although the pheno~ 
mena were real, the spirits were empty astral shells, 
and had no true fife of their own, Whatever the true 
‘explanation, the change in the spirite was remarkable, 
“So far from the importance of my labour being 
recognized and all reasanabie facilities sforded, I was 
kept constantly at a distance, as though I were an 
enemy instead of an unprejudiced observer.” 

Colonel Olcott narrates many cases where the 
sinters have recognized spirits, but too much streat 
should not be laid upon this, as with 2 dim light and 
an emotional condition it is easy for an honest observer 
to be mistaken, ‘The author has had the opportunity 
of gezing into the faces of at least a hundred of these 
images, and he can only recall rwo caves in which he 
‘was absolutely certain in his recognition. In both 
these cases the faces were self-illtminated, and he had 
not to depend upon the red lamp, ‘There were two 
other occasions when, with the red lamp, he was 
morally certain, but in the vast majority of caves it 
‘was possible, if one allowed one’s imagination to work, 
to read anything into the vague moulds which rose 
before one. Icis likely chat this occurred in the Eddy 
circle~indeed, C. C, Mastey, a very competent judge, 
sitting with the Eddys in 1875, complained of the 
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fact, The xeal miracle consiited not in the recognition 
but in the presence of the figure at all, 

‘There can be no doubt that the interest aroused by 
the Press accounts of the Eddy phenomena might have 
caused a more serious treatment of prychic science, and 
powibly advanced the cause of cruth by # generation, 
Unhappily, at the very moment when the public 
attention was strongly drawn to the eubject there came 
the real or imaginary scandal of the Holmeses at 
Philadelphia, which was vigorously exploited by the 
materialits, helped by the exaggerated honesty of 
Robert Due Owen. ‘The facts were a8 followe: 

Two mediums in Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Nelson Holmes, had given a series of ances at which, 
fan alleged spirit had continually appeared, which took 
the name of Katie King, and professed to be the same 
‘as that with which Profestor Crookes had experimented 
jin London. On the face of it the stertion seemed 
most doubtful since the original Katie King had 
clearly stated that her mission was ended. However, 
apart from the identity of the spirit, there seemed to be 
‘good evidence that the phenomenon was genuine and 
fot fraudulent, for it was most fully endorsed by Mr. 
Dale Owen, General Lippitt, and a number of other 
observers, who quoted personal experiences which 
were entirely beyond the reach of imposture, 

‘There was in Philadelphia at the time # Dr. Child, 
who plays a very ambiguous part in the obscure events 
which followed. Child had vouched for the geauine 
character of these phenomena in the most pronounced 
way. He had gone so fer as to state in a pamphlet 
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published in 1874 that the same Joha and Katie King, 
whom he had seen in the séance room, had come to 
‘him in his own private offices and had there dictated 
‘particulars of their earth life which he duly published, 
Such a statement must raise grave doubts in the mind 
of any psychic student, for a spirit form can only 
‘manifest from a mediam, and there is no indication 
that Child was one. In any case one would imagine 
that, after auch an assertion, Child was the last man io 
the world who could declare that the séences were 
fraudulent. 

Great public interest had been aroused in the 
stances by on article by General Lippitt in the 
Galaxy of December, 1874, and another by Dale 
Owen in the Atlantic Monrhly of January, 1875. 
‘Then suddenly came the crash. It was heralded by 
a notice from Dale Owen, dated January 5, to the 
effect that evidence had been laid before him which 
‘compelled him to withdraw his previous expressions of 
confidence in the Holmeses. A similar card was 
issued by Dr. Child, Writing to Olcott, who after his 
Eddy investigution was recognized as an authority, 
Dale Owen said: “'I believe they have been latterly 
playing us false, which may be only supplementing the 
genuine with the spurious, but it does cast a doubt on 
last summer's mnaoifestations, so that I shall probably 
not use them in my next book on Spiritualism. It ist 
‘oss, but you and Mr, Crookes have amply made it up.” 

Dale Owen's position is clear enough, since he was 
‘4 man of sensitive honour, who was horrified at the 
idea that be could for one instant have certified an 
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imposture to bea truth. His error seems to have lain 
in acting upon the first breath of suspicion instead of 
‘waiting until the facts were clear. Dr. Child's 
position is, however, more questionable, for if the 
manifestations were indeed fraudulent, how could 
he possibly have had interviews with the same spirits 
alone in his own private room? 

Tt was amerted now that a woman, whose name was 
not given, had been impersonating Katie King at 
these séances, that she had allowed her photograph to 
tbe taken and sold as Katie King, that she could pro- 
duce the robes and ornaments worn by Katie King st 
the séances, and that she was prepared to make a full 
confession. Nothing could appear to be more damn- 
ing and more complete. It was at this poimt that 
‘Olcott rook up the investigation, and he scems to have 
been quite prepared to find that the general verdict 
was correct. 

‘His investigation soon revealed some facts, how- 
ever, which threw freth lights upon the matter and 
proved that psychic research in order to be accurate 
should examine “ exposures ” with the same critical 
care that jt does phenomena, ‘The namé of the perwon 
‘who confessed that she had personated Katic King wat 
revetled as Eliza White, To an account of the matter 
which she published, without giving the name, she 
declared that she had been born in 1851, which would 
make her twenty-three years of age. She had married 
‘t fifteen and had one child eight years old. Her 
husband had died in 1872, and she ad to keep her- 
self and child. ‘The Holmeses had come to lodge with 
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her in March, «874, In May they engaged hee to 
petwonate a spirit, “The cabinet bad a false panel at 
the back through which she could slip, clad in a 
tmudin robe. Mr, Dale Owen was invited to the 
s¢ances and was completely taken io. All this caused 
violent twinges of her own conscience which did not 
prevent her from going to greater lengths and learo- 
ing to fade away or re-form by the help of black clothe, 
and fiaally, of being photographed ox Katie King, 

‘One day, according to her account, there came to 
her performance a mao named Lexi, a railroad con- 
tracter. This gentleman showed his suspicions, and 
At a subsequent interview taxed her with her deceit, 
offering her pecuniary aid if che would confess to it. 
‘This she accepted, and then chowed Leslie the methods 
of her impersonation. On December 5,2 mock 
séince was held st which che rehearsed hher part as 
played in the real efances, and this 60 impressed Dale 
(Owen and also Dr. Child, both of whom were present, 
that chey issued the notices in which they recanted 
their former belief—a recantation which was a stagger- 
ing blow to those who had accepted Dale Owen’ pre~ 
‘vious assurances, and who now claimed that he should 
have made some thorough investigation before issuing 
tuch a document. It was the more painful as Dale 
‘Owen wat seventy-three years of age, and had been 
‘one of the most eloquent and painstaking of all the 
disciples of the new dispensation. 

‘Olcott's first task was to sift the record already 
given, and to get past the anonymity of the authoress, 
‘He toon discovered that she was, as already stated, Mr. 
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‘Eliza White, and that, though in Philadelphia, she 
refused tosee him, The Holmeses, on the other baad, 
acted in a very open manner towards him and offered 
him every facility for examining their phenomena 
with such reasonable test conditions as he might desire, 
‘An examination of the past life of Elizx White showed 
that her statement, so far anit eoocerned her own story, 
‘was a time of lies, She was very much older than 
stated—not less than thirty-five—and it was doubtful 
whether sbe had ever been married to White at all 
For years she had been a vocalist io a travelling show. 
White wasstll alive, 60 there was no question of widow- 
hood. Olcott published the certificate of the Chief 
of the Police to that effect. 

‘Among other documents put forward by Colonel 
Olcott was one from a Mr, Allen, Justice of the Peace 
of New Jersey, given under oath, Eliza White, nccord- 
ing to this witness, was "so untrothful that those to 
whom she spoke never knew when to believe her, and 
her moral reputation was ax bad as bad could be,” 
Judge Allen was able, however, to give some testimony 
which bore more directly upon che matter under dis- 
cussion, He deposed that he had visited the Holmeses 
in Philadelphia, and had assisted Dr. Child to put up 
the cabinet, that it was solidly coostructed, and that 
there was no postbility of any entrance being effected 
from behind, 2s alleged by Mrs. White. Further, 
that he was at a séance at which Katie King appeared, 
and thet the proceedings had been disturbed by the 
singing of Mrs, White in another room, so that it was 
quite impossible thet Mra. White could, as she claimed, 
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have acted an impersonation of the spirit. This being 
4 sworn deposition by a Justice of the Peace would 
teem to be 2 weighty piece of evidence. 

‘This cabinet seems to have been soade in June, for 
General Lippitt, an excellent witness, described quite 
another arrangement op the occasion when he cxperi- 
mented, He eaye that two doors folded backwards, 
#9 w6 ta touch each other, and the cabinet was simply 
the recess between these doors with a board over the 
top. “The frst two or three evenings I made a care- 
ful examination, and once with « professional magician, 
‘who was perfectly satisfied that there was no chance 
of any trick” This was in May, so the two descrip- 
tions are not contradictory, save to Eliza White's claim 
that she could pass into the cabinet. 

Tn addition to these ressons for caution in forming 
an opinion, the Holmeses were able to produce letters 
written to them from Mrs. White in August, 1874, 
which were quite incompatible with there being any 
guiley secret between them. On the other hand, one 
of these letters did relate that efforts bad been made to 
bribe her into a confession chat she had been Katie 
King. Later in the year Mrs, White seems to have 
assumed a more threatening tone, as is sworn by the 
Holmesea in 2 formal affidavit, when she declared that 
tunless they paid 2 reat which the claimed, there were 
a number of gentlemen of wealth, including members 
of the Young Men's Christian Awociation, who were 
ready to pay her a large eum of money, and she need 
not trouble the Holmeses any more, A thousand 
dollars was the exact sum which Elize White was to get 
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if she would consent to admit chat she impersonated 
Katie King. It must surely be conceded that this 
statement, taken in conjunction with the womao's 
record, makes it very essential to demand corrobora~ 
tion for every assertion the might make. 

‘One culminating fact remains, At the very hour 
that the bogus aéance wat being held at which Mrs, 
‘White was showing how Katie King was impersonated, 
the Holmeses held a real séance, attended by twenty 
people, at which the spirit appeared che same as cver, 
Colonel Olcott collected several affidavits from those 
who were present on this occasion, and there can be 
no doubt about the fact. ‘That of Dr. Adolphus 
Fellger is short and may be given almost in fall. 
He sys under oath that “be has seen the spirit 
known at Katie King in all perhaps eighty times, is 
perfectly farniliar with her features, and cannot mis- 
take a8 to the identity of the Katie King who appeared 
upon the evening of December ¢, for while the said 
spirit scarcely ever appeared of exactly the same height 
or features two evenings in euccenioa, her voice 
was always the seme, and the expression of her eyes, 
and the topics of her conversation enabled him to 
be still more certain of her being the same person,” 
‘This Fellger was a well-known and highly respected 
Philadelphia physician, whose simple word, says 
Olcott, would outweigh “a score of affidavits of your 
Eliza Whites.” 

Tt was alto clearly shown that Katie King appeared 
constantly when Mrs. Holmes was ot Blissfirld and 
Mra, White was in Philadelphia, and that Mrs. Holmes 
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had written to Mrz White describing their successful 
appearances, which seems a final proof that the latter 
‘was not a confederate. 

By this time one must admit that Mrs, White's 
anonymous confession is shot through and through 
with to many holes chat it is in a sinking condition. 
Buc there is one part which, i seems to the author, will 
still float. That is the question of the photograph, 
Ih was amerted by the Holmeses io an interview with 
General Lippitt—whoce word is a solid patch in this 
general qoagmire~that Eliza White was hired by Dr, 
Child to pose in a photograph as Katie King. Child 
seems to have played a dubious part all through chis, 
business, making affirmations at different times which 
‘were quite contradictory, and having apparently some 
pecuniary interest in the matter. One is inclined, 
therefore, to look seriously into this charge, and to be- 
lieve that the Holmeses may have beco party to the 
fraud, Granting that the Katie King image was real, 
they may well have doubted whether it could be 
photographed, since dim light was necessary for its 
production. On the other hand, chere was clearly a 
source of revenue if photographs at balf a dollar each 
could be sald to the numerous sitters, Colonel Oleott 
in his book produces « photograph of Mrs. White 
alongside of the one which was supposed to be Katie 
King, and claims thet there is no resemblance. It is 
lear, however, that the photographer would be asked 
to touch up the negative to a5 to conceal the resem- 
blance, otherwise the fraud would be obvious. The 
author bas che imprestion, though not the certainty, 
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that the two faces are the same with just such changes 
‘an manipulation would produce. Therefore he thinks 
that the photograph may well be a frand, but that this 
by no meaue corroborates the reat of Mr. White's 
barrative, though it would shake our faith in the 
character of Mr. and Mra Holmes as well as of Dr. 
Child, Bue the character of physical mediums has 
really only an indirect bearing upon the question of 
the reality of their psychic powers, which should be 
tested upon their own merits whether the individual 
be saine or sinner. 

Colonel Olcott's wise conclusion was thet, as the 
evidence was 10 cooilicting, be would put it all to 
fone side and test the mediums in his own way with- 
‘out reference to what was past. ‘This he did in a 
‘very convincing way, and it is impossible for anyone 
who reads his investigation (“People From the 
Other World,” p. 460 and onwards) to deny that 
he took every posible precaution against freud. 
‘The cabinet was netted at the sides so that no one 
would enter as Mrs. White claimed to have done, 
‘Mes. Holmes was herself put into a bag which 
tied round the neck and, as her husband was away, 
she war confined to her own resources. Under 
these circumstances mumerous heads were formed, 
some of which were semi-materialized, presenting a 
‘tomewhat terrible appearance. This may have been 
done 2s a test, of it may have been that the long 
contention had impaired the powers of the medium. 
"The faces were made to eppear at u level which the 
medium could in no case have reached. Dale Owen 
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‘was present at this demonstration and must have 
already begun to regret his premature declaration. 

Further sfances with similar results were then held 
in Olcott's own rooms, #0 28 to prechide the poss- 
bility of some ingenious mechanism under the control 
of the medium, On one occasion, when the head of 
John King, the presiding spirit, appeared in the air, 
‘Olcott, remembering Eliza White's assertion that these 
faces were merely ten cent masks, asked and obtained 
permission to pass his stick all round it, and so satisfied 
himself that it was not supported. This experiment 
seems so final chat the reader who desires even more 
evidence may be referred to the book where he will 
find much. It wat perfectly lear that whatever part 
Eliza White may have played in the photograph, there 
‘was hot a shadow of a doubt that Mrs. Holmes was a 
geouine and powerful medium for material pheno- 
mena, It should be added thet the Katie King head 
‘was repeatedly seen by the investigators, though the 
whole form appears only once to kave been materia! 
ized, General Lippitt was present at these experi- 
‘mente and associated hitnself publicly (Banner of Light, 
February 6, 1875) with Olcott's conclusions, 

‘The author bas dwelt at some length upon this 
tse, agit is very typical of the way in which the public 
hhas been misled over Spiritualism. The papers arc 
full of an “exposure.” Itis investigated and is shown 
to be either quite false or very partially truc, This in 
rot reported, and the public is left with the original 
impreszion uncorrected. Even now, when one men- 
tions Katie King, one hear some critic say: “Ob, 
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the was shown to be a fraud in Philadelphis,” and by 
a natural confusion of thought this has even been 
brought as an argument against Crookes’s classical 
experiments. The affair—especislly the temporary 
weakening of Dale Owen—set the cause of Spiritual- 
ism back by many years ia America, 

‘Mention has been made of Joho King, the pre- 
siding spirit at the Holmes séances. This etrange 
entity would appear to have been the chief controller 
of al! physical phenomena in the early days of the 
movement, and is atill occasionally to be seen and 
heard. His name is associated with the Koom's 
music saloon, with the Dsvenport brothers, with 
Williams in Londoo, with Mrs. Holmes, and many 
‘others. Jn person when materialized he presents the 
appearance of a tall, ewarthy man with a noble head 
and a fall black beard. His voice is loud and deep, 
while his rap has a decisive character of ite own. He 
is manter of all languages, haviog been tested in the 
most out-of-the-way tongues, such as Georgitn, and 
never having been found wanting. ‘This formidable 
person controls the bands of lesser primitive spirits, 
Red Indians and others, who assist at such phenomena, 
He claims that Katie King is his daughter, and chat 
he was himself when in life Henry Morgan, the buc- 
cancer who was pardoned and knighted by Charles II 
and ended as Governor of Jamaica. If to, he has 
been 2 most cruel ruffian and hat much to expiate, 
‘The author is bound to state, however, that he hat ia 
his postestion 2 contemporary picture of Henry Mor- 
gan (it will be found in Howard Pyle's Buccaneers,” 
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p. 178), and that if reliable it has no resemblance to 
John King, All these questions of earthly identity 
are very obscure.* 

Refore closing the account of Olcott's experiences 
at this stage of his evolution, some ootice should be 
taken of the so-called Compton transfiguration care, 
which shows what deep waters we are in when we 
attempt psychic research. These particular waters 
have not beca plumbed yet, nor in any way charted, 
Nothing can be clearer than the facts, or more sati- 
factory than the evidence. ‘The medium Mr, Comp- 
ton was shot up in her small cobinet, and thread 
pawed through the bored holes in her ears and 
fastened to the back of her chair, Presently a slim 
white figure emerged from the cabinet, Olcott had a 
weighing platform provided, and on it the spirit 
figure stood. Twice it was weighed, the records being 
77 1b. and 59 Ib. Olcott then, as prearranged, went 
into the cabinet leaving the Ggure outiide, The 
medium was gone. The chair wis there, but there was 
no ign of the woman, Olcott then turned back and 
again weighed the apparition, who this time scaled 
gab. The spirit then returned into the cabinet from 
which other figures emerged. Finally, Olcott says + 

1 went inside with a lump and found the medium just 
as I left her at the beginning of the eéance, with every 
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thread unbroken and every seal undisturbed ! She mat 
there, with her head Jeaning against the wall, her Seah as 
(pale and es cold ax marble, her eyeballs turned up beneath 
the Hida, ber forchesd covered with a deathlike damp, 
0 bresth coming fror her lungs and no pulse at her wrist, 
‘When crery person had examined the threads and seal, 
cut the flimsy bonds;with a palr of aciasors, and, lifting the 
chair by ita back and ecat, carried the catileptic woman out 
into the open air of the chamber, 

‘She lay thus inanisiate for eighteen minutes; life gradu 
ally coming back to hee body, ont! respiration and pulse 








and the tomperature of her skin became nocmal . . . 1 
then put her upon thewcal. . . . She weighed one buadred 
sand twenty-one pounds | 


‘What are we to make of such a result as thot ? 
There were eleven witnewes besides Olcott himeelf. 
The facts seem to be beyond dispute, But what are 
‘we to deduce from such facts? ‘The author has scen 
1a photograph, taken in the presence of an amateur 
medium, where every detail of the room has come out 
‘but the sitter has vanished. Is the disappearance of 
the meditum in some way analogous to that? If the 
ectoplatmic figure weighed only 77 1b, and the 
medium 121 Ih. then it i clear that only 44 Ib. of her 
were left when the phantom was out. If 44 Ib. 
‘were not enough to continue the processes of life, may 
not her guardians have used their subtle occult chem- 
istry in order to dematerialize her and so eave her from 
all danger until the return of the phentom would 
enable her to reassemble? It is a strange supposition, 
Ihut it seems to meet the facts—which cannot be done 


bby mere blank, unreasoning incredulity. 
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CHAPTER XI 
HENBY SLADE AND DR. MONCE 


T is impowible to record the maay mediums of 

vverious shades of power, and occasionally of 

honesty, who have demonstrated the effects which 
outside intelligences can produce when the material 
conditions are such a8 to enable them to manifest upon 
this plane. There are a few, however, who have 
been so pre-eminent and s0 involved in public 
polemics that no history of the movement can dis- 
regard them, even if their careers have not been in all 
‘ways above suspicion. We shall deal in this chapter 
with the histories of Slade and Monck, both of whom 
played a prominent part in their days, 

‘Henty Slade, the celebrated slate-writing mediuro, 
hhed been before the public in Americe for fifteen 
years before he arrived in London on July 13, 1876. 
Colonel H. 8. Olcott, a former president of the 
‘Theosophical Society, states that he and Madame 
Blavatsky were responsible for Slade's vist to England. 
Tr appears that the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
desiring to make a scientific investigation of Spiricual- 
ism, a committee of profewors of che Imperial Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg requested Colone! Olcott aad 
‘Madame Blavatsky to select out of the best American 
meditims one whom they could reeommend for tests 
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They chose Slade, after submitting him to exacting 
texts for several weeks before a committee of sceptics, 
who in their report certified thet ““ mesiages were 
written inside double slates, sometimes tied and scaled 
together, while they either lay upon the table in full 
view of all, or were Iaid upon the beads of members 
of the committee, or held fat egaiost the under sur 
face of the table-top, or held in a committecrnan's 
hhand without the medium touching it.” It was ex 
route to Russia that Slade came to England, 

A representative of the London World, who had 
sitting with Slade soon after his arrival, thus describes 
hie: “A highly-wrought, nervous temperament, a 
dreamy, myttical face, regular features, eyee luminous 
with expretion, a rather sad mile, and a certain 
melancholy grace of manner, were the impressions 
conveyed by the tall, lithe figure introduced to me as 
Dr. Slade, He is the wort of man you would pick out 
of a roomful as an enthusiast.” The Seybert Com- 
mission Report says, “ he is probably six fect in height, 
with @ figure of vousual symmetry,” and thet * his 
face would attract notice anywhere for its un- 
common beauty," and sums him up as" a noteworthy 
man in every respect.” 

Directly after bis artival fo London Slade began 
to give sittings at his lodgings in 8 Upper Bedford 
Place, Russell Square, and his success was jomediate 
and pronounced, Not only was writing obtained of 
an evidential nature, under test conditions, with the 
sitter’s own slates, but the levitation of objects and 
materialized hands were observed in strong sunlight, 
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‘The editor of The Spiritual Maganine, the soberest and 
most high-class of the Spiritualist periodicals of the 
time, wrote: “We have no hesitation in saying that 
Dr. Slade is the most remarkable medium of modern 
times. 

Mr. J. Eomore Jones, a well-known prychic re~ 
wearcher of that dey, who afterwards edited The 
‘Spiritual Magazine, said that Slade was taking the 
place vacated by D, D. Home. His account of his 
first dtting indicstes the busincm-like method of pro- 
cedure: “Ta Mr. Home's cate, he refused to take 
fees, and as a rule che sittings were in the evening in 
the quiet of domestic life; but in Dr. Siade's case it 
‘was any time daring the day, in one of the rooms he 
occupies at a boarding-house. The fee of twenty 
shillings is charged, and he prefers that only one per- 
son be present in the large room he uses, No time 
is Jost; as soon as the visitor cits down the incidents 
commence, arc continued, and in, say, fiftecn minutes 
are ended.” Stainton Moses, who waa afterwards 
the first president of the London Spiritualist Alliance, 
conveys the same idez with regerd to Slade. He 
wrote: “In his presence phenomena occur with a 
regularity and precision, with an absence of regard 
for * conditions,’ and with a facility for observation 
which satisfy my desires entirely. It is impossible to 
conceive circumstances more favourable to minute 
investigation than those under which I witnessed the 
phenomena which occur in hit presence with such 
startling rapidity. . . . There was n0 hesitation, ao 
tentative experiments. Ail was short, charp, and 
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decisive, ‘The invisible operators knew exactly what 
they were going to do, and did it with promptitude 
and precision.” 

Slade's firse séance in England was given on 
July 15, (876, to Mr. Charles Blackburn, a promi- 
‘nent Spiritualist, and Mr, W. H. Harrison, editor 
of The Spiritwalit. In strong sunlight the medium 
and the two sitters occupied three sides of 20 ordinary 
table about four fect square, A vacant chair was 
placed at the fourth side. Slade put a tiny piece of 
pencil, about the size of a grain of wheat, upon 4 
slate, and held the slate by one corner with one hand 
under the table flat against the leaf. Writing wax 
heard on the elate, aod on examination a short meseage 
was found to have been written. While this was 
taking place the four hands of the sitters and Slade's 
divengaged hand were clasped in the centre of the 
table. Mr. Blackburn’s chair was moved four ot five 
inches while he was sitting upon it, and no one but 
himself was touching it, The unoccupied chair at the 
fourth side of the table once jumped in the air, striking 
its seat agains the under edge of the table. Twice 
a life-like hand passed ia froat of Mr. Blackburn while 
both Slade's hands were under observation. ‘The 
medium held an accordion under the table, and while 
his other hand was in clear view on the table “" Home, 
‘Sweet Home ” was played. Mr. Blackburn then held 
the accordion in the same way, when the instrument 
‘was drawn out strongly and one note sounded. While 
this occurred Slade’s hands were on the table. Finally, 
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the three present raised their hands « foot above the 
table, and it rose until it touched their hands, At 
another siting on the same day a chair rose about four 
feet, when no one was touching it, and when Slade 
rested one hand oo the top of Miss Blackburn's chair, 
she and the chair were raised about half » yard from 
she floor. 

‘Me. Stainton Moses thus describes an early sitting 
which he bed with Slade: 

‘A midday sun, hot enough to roast one, was pouring 
{nto the room ; the table was uncovered ; the medium sat 
with che whole of his body in full view ; there was no human 
‘being present save myself and him. What conditions 
could be better ? The raps were instantaneous and loud, 
a iF made by the enched fist of » powerful man, ‘The 
ate-wtiting occurred under any suggested condition, 
Tceame on slate beld by Dr. Slade and myself ; on one beld 
‘by mypelf alone in the cornes of the table farthest from the 
medium 5 os Ale wc T ad ea rough th me 
and which T held myself, The latter weitng ng 
some time in production, and the grating noise coped 
in forming each word was distinctly udible. A chair 
‘oppotite to me was raised some eighteen inches from the 
floor ; my slate was taien out of my band, and produced 
At the opposite side of the table, where neither Dr. Slade 
nor I could reach it ; the accordion played all round and 
‘ubout me, while the doctor held it by the lower patt, and. 
nally, on x touch from his hand upon the back of my chait, 
1 wag levitated, chair and all, some inches. 

‘Mr, Stainton Moses was himself a powerful 
medium, nd this fact doubtless aided the conditions. 
He adds: 


I have seen all these phenomena and many others 
= 
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cevera! times before, but I gover saw them occur rapidly 
and consecutively in browd daylight. The whole séance 
id not extend over more than half en hour, and no ceosa- 
tion of the phenomena occarred from fst to lst. ® 


All went well for six weeks, and London was full 
of curiaaity as to the powers of Slade, when there came 
an awkward ioterruption, 

Early in September, 1876, Professor Ray Lan- 
kester with Dr. Donkin had ewo sittings with Slade, 
and on the secand occasion, seizing the tate, he found 
wweiting on it when none was supposed to have taken 
place, He was entirely without experience in paychic 
revearch, or he would have known that it is impossible 
to say at what moment writing occurs in such stances, 
Occasionally a whole sheet of writing seems to be pre- 
cipitated in an instant, while at other times the author 
thas clearly heard the pencil scratching slong from line 
to line. To Ray Lankester, however, it seemed a 
clear cate of fraud, and he wrote aletter to The Times 
denouncing Stade, and also prosecuted him for obtain- 
ing money under falte pretences. Replies to Lankes- 
ter’s letter and supporting Slade were forthcoming 
from Dr. Alfred Russe] Wallace, Profesor Barrett, 
and others. Dr. Wallace pointed out that Professor 
Lankester’s account of what happened was so com- 
pletely unlike what occurred during his own visit to 
the medium, as well as the recorded experience of 
Serjeant Cox, Dr. Carter Blake, and many others, that 
he could only look upon it as a striking example of 
Dr. Carpenter's theory of preconstived ideas, He 
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says: “ Professor Lankester went with the firm con- 
‘ction chat all he was going to see would be impoture, 
and he believes he sew imposture accordingly.” Pro- 
fewor Lankester chowed his bias when, referring to 
the paper read before the British Association on 
September 12 by Profesor Barrett, in which he dealt 
with Spiritualistic phenomens, he said, in his letter to 
The Times : “The discussione of the British Aseocia- 
Hon haye been degraded by the introduction of 
Spiritualisen." 

Profemor Barrett wrote that Slade had a ready 
reply, based on his ignorance of when the writing did 
actually occur. He describes a very evidential sitting 
he had in which the date rested on the table with his 
elbow resting on it. One of Slade’s hands was held 
by him, and the fingers of the medium's other hand 
rested lightly on the surface of the slate, In this way 
writing occurred on the under surface of the slate. 
Professor Barrett further speaks of an eminent scicn- 
tific friend who abtained writing on # clean slate when. 
it was held entirely by him, both of the medium's 
hhands being on the table. Such instances munt surely 
seem absolutely conclusive to the unbiased reader, and 
i will be clear that if the positive is firmly extablished, 
‘occasional allegations of negative have no bearing upon 
the general conclusion, 

Slade'e trial came on at Bow Street Police Court on 
October 1, 1876, before Mr. Flowers, the magistrate, 
‘Mr. George Lewis prosecuted and Mr, Munton 
appeared for the defence, Evidence in favour of che 
genuineness of Slade’s medivmship was given by 
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Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, Serjeant Cox, Dr. George 
Wyld, and one other, only four witnemes being 
Allowed. ‘The magistrate described the tenimony 26 

“ overwhel a8 to the evidence for the pheno- 
mena, but in giving judgment he excluded everything 
but the evidence of Lankester and hit De 
Donkin, saying that be must base his decision on 
“inferences to be drawn from the known course of 
nature.” A statement made by Mr. Maskelyne, the 
well-known conjurer, that the table used by Slade was 
a trick-table wes disproved by the evidence of the 
‘workman who made it. This table can now be seen 
at the offices of the London Spiritualist Alliance, and 
one marvels at the audacity of a witness who could 
imperil snother man’s liberty by so false a statement, 
which must heve powerfully affected the course of the 
tial. Indeed, in the face of the evidence of Ray 
‘Lankerter, Donkin, and Maskelyne, it is hard to we 
how Mr. Flowers could fail to convict, for he would 
say with truth and reason, ‘* What is before the Court 
is not what has happened upon other occasions—how- 
ever convincing these eminent witnesses may be—but 
what occurred upon thie particular occasion, and here 
‘we have two witnesses oo one side and only the 
prisoner on the other,” ‘The “trick-table ” probably 
settled the matter. 

Slade was ventenced, under the Vagrancy Act, to 
three montht’ imprisonment with hard lebour. Ao 
‘appeal was lodged and he was released on bail. Whea 
the appeal came to be heard, the conviction was 
quashed 00 2 technical point. It may be pointed out 
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that chough he escaped on a technical point, namely, 
that the words “by palmistry or otherwise” which 
appeared in the statute had been omitted, it must not 
bbe assumed that had the technical point failed he 
might not have escaped on che merits of his cue, 
Slade, whose health bad been seriously affected by the 
strain of the trial, left Eogland for the Continent a 
day or two later. From the Hague, after a rest of a 
few months, Slade wrote to Professor Lankester offer 
ing to return to London and to give him exhaustive 
private tests on condition that he could come without 
molestation. He received no answer to his suggestion, 
which surely is oot that of a guilty man. 

An illuminated testimonial to Slade from London 
Spiritualists in 1877 sets oat— 

In view of the deplorable termination of Henry Slade’a 
‘ist to this county, we the undersigned desire to place on 
‘eord our high opinion of hs modish, wd on repre. 
bation of the treatment be has 

‘We eegard Henry Slade a9 one of the most valuable 
‘Teat Mediums now living. The phenomena which occur 
in bis presence are evolved with a rapidity and regularity 
rarely equalled. . . . 

He leaves us not ecly untaraiahed in reputation by the 
late proceedings in our Law Courts, but with « mass of 
‘textimony in his fevour which could probably have been 
elicited in no other way. 

‘This is signed by Mr. Alexander Calder (President 
of the British National Association of Spiritualists) and 
a number of representative Spiritualists. Unhappily, 
however, it is the Noes, not the Ayes, which have the 
‘ar of the Pres, and even now, fifty years later, it 
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‘would be hard to find 2 paper enlightened enough to 
do the man justice. 

Spiritualists, however, showed great energy io 
wopporting Slade. Before the trial a Defence Fund 
win raised, and Spiritualists in America drew up 
memorial to the American Minister in London, Be- 
tween the Bow Strect conviction and the hearing of 
the appeal, a memorial was sent to the Home Secretary 
protesting against the action of the Government in 
conducting the prosecution on appeal. Copies of this 
were sent to all the members of the Legislature, to all 
the Middlesex magistrates, to various members of the 
Royal Society, and of other public bodies, Miss 
Kislingbury, the secretary to the National Association 
of Spiritualiss, forwarded 2 copy to the Queen. 

After giving successful séances at the Hague, 
Slade weat to Berlin in November, 1877, where he 
created the keenest interest. He was stid to know no 
German, yet mesages in German appeared on the 
ddaten, and were written in the characters of the 
fifwceoth century. The Berliner Fremdenblatt of 
November 10, 1877, wrote: “Since the arrival of 
‘Mr, Slade at the Kronprinz Hotel the greater portion 
of the educated world of Berlin has been svffering 
from an epidemic which we may term # Spiritualistic 
fever.” Describing his experiences in Berlin, Slade 
suid that he began by folly converting the landlord of 
the hotel, using the latter’ cates and tables in his own 
house, The landlord invited the Chicf of Police and 
many prominent citizens of Berlin to witness the mani- 
festations, and they expressed thenstelves as satisfied. 
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Stade wri jamnuel Bellechini, Court Conjurer to 
the Emperor of Germany, had a week’s experience 
with me free of charge. I gave him from two to 
three dances a day and one of them at his own house, 
After his foll and complete investigation, he went to 
2 public notary and made oath that the phenomena 
‘were genuine and not trickery.” 

Bellachini’s declaration on oath, which has been 
published, bears out chis statement. He says that 
after the minutest investigation he considers any 
explanation by conjuring to be “absolutely impos- 
sible,” ‘The conduct of conjurers scems to have been 
‘usually determined by a sort of trade union jealousy, 
as if the results of the medium were some sort of 
breach of a monopoly, but this enlightened German, 
together with Houdia, Kellar, and a few more, have 
chown a moze opea mind. 

A visit co Denmark followed, and in December 
began the historic sfances with Professor Zalincr, at 
Leipaig. A fall account of these will be found in 
Zillner’s “ Transcendental Physics,” which has been 
translated by Mr. C. C, Massey. Zillner was Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Astronomy in the University of 
Leipzig, and associated with him in the experiments 
with Slide were other scientific men, including 
Willinm Edward Weber, Professor of Physics; Pro- 
fessor Schcibner, a distinguished mathematician; Gus- 
tave Theodore Fechner, Profesor of Physics and an 
eminent natural philowopher, who were all, says Pro~ 
fesor Zolloer, perfectly convinced of the reality of 
the observed facts, altogether excluding imposture ot 
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prestidigitetion.” ‘The phenomena in question in- 
cluded, among other things, “ the production of true 
Knots in an endless string, the rending of Professor 
Zéliner's bed-screeo, the disappearance of « small table 
and its subsequent descent from the ceiling in full 
ight, in a private house and under the observed con- 
ditions, of which the mos noticeable is the appareat 
passivity of Dr. Slade during all these occurrences.” 

Certain critics have tried to indicate what they 
consider ineufficient precautions observed in these 
experiments, Dr. J. Maxwell, the acnte French 
critic, makes an excellent reply to euch objections 
‘He points out® that because skilied and conscientious 
plychic investigators have omitted to indicate ex- 
plicitly in thei reports that every hypothesis of fraud 
hhas been studied and dismined, in the belief that 
“their implicit affirmation of the reality of the fact 
‘appeared sufficient to them,” and in order to prevent 
their reports from being too unwieldy, yet captious 
critics do not hesitate to condemn them and to ruggest 
possibilities of fraud which are quite inadmissible 
under the observed conditions, 

‘Zollner gave a dignified reply to the supposition 
that he was tricked in these cord-tying experiments: 
“If, nevertheless, the foundation of this fact, deduced 
by me on the ground of an colarged conception of 
space, shoold be denied, ooly one other kind of 
explanation would remain, arising from a moral code 
‘of consideration that at present, itis true, is quite cus- 
tomery. ‘This explanation would contist in the pre- 
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‘sumption that I myself and the honourable men and 
citizens of Leipzig, in whose preseoce several of these 
cords were sealed, were either common impostors, of 
‘were not in possession of our sound senses sufficient 
to perceive if Mr. Slade himself, before the cords 
were sealed, had tied them in knots. The discussion, 
however, of such a hypothesis would no longer belong 
ta the dominion of science, but would fall under the 
category of social decency." * 

As a sample of the reckless statements of opponents 
of Spiritualism, it may be mentioned that Mr. Joseph, 
‘McCabe, who is second only to the American Houdini 
for wild inaccuracies, speakst of Zillner as “an 
elderly and pucblind profesor,” whereas he died in 
1882, in his forty-cighth year, and his experiments 
wich Slade were carried out in 1877-78, when this 
distinguished scientist was io the vigour of his 
intellectual Hfe. 

So far have opponents pushed their enmity that it 
has even been stated thet Zolluer was deranged, and 
that his death which occurred some years later was 
accompanied with cerebral weakness. An inquiry 
from Dr. Funk set this matter at rest, though it is 
unfortunately easy to get fibels of this sort into 














culation and very difficult to get the contradictions, 
Here is the document :$ 

Your lester addressed to the Rector of the University, 
October 20, 1903, received, The Rector of this Univer- 


tity was installed hece after the death of Zallner, and had 
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no personal scqusintance with him ; but information 
received from Zallner's colleagues states that during his 
entire studies at the University here, until his death, he 
‘was of sound mind ; moreover, in the beat of health. ‘The 
caune of his dest was a of the beain on the 
morning of April 25th, 1883, while he wxo at breakfnut 
with his mother, and from which be died shortly after, 
Te ig true that Professor Zollner was an ardent believer 
in Spiinuaism, and aa such was in close relations with 
Stade, 

@n) Kans Boousn, Profenor of Statatics 

‘end National Eeonomry at the Universit 


"The tremendous power which occasionally mani- 
fests iteelf when the conditions are favourable was 
shown once in the presence of Zéllner, Weber, and 
Scheibner, all three professors of the University. 
‘There was a strong wooden screen on one tide of the 

Aviolent crack was suddenly beard asin the discharging: 
of « large battery of Leyden jars. On turning with some 
slarm in the direction of the sound, the before-mentioned 
screen fll spert in two pieces. “The strong wooden screws, 
Ialf an inch thick, were tors from above and below, with- 
cout any visible concact of Slade with the screen. The parts 
‘broken were at least Sve feet removed from Slade, who had 
hin back to the acreen ; but even if he had intended to tear 
itdown by cleverly devised sideward motion, it would have 
been necessary to fasten ic on the opposite tide, As it 
was, the screen stood quite unattached, and the grain of the 
‘wood being parallel to the axie of the cylindrical wooden 
fastenings, the wrenching asunder could only be sccom- 
plished by a force acting longitadinally to the part in ques- 
ton. We were all xtociahed a this unexpected and violent 
manifestation of mechanical force, and asked Sisde what it 
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all meant ; but be only shrugged his shoulders saying that 
such phenomena occasionally, though somewhat rarely, 
occurred in his presence. As he spoke, be placed, while 
still standing, 2 piece of slate-pencil on the polished surface 
of the table, lid over it a slate, purchased snd just cleaned 
‘by myself, and pressed the five spread fingers of his right 
Jhand on the upper surface of the slate, while his left hand 
rested 00 the centre of the table, Writing began on the 
inner surface of the slate, and when Slade turned it up, 
the following sentence was written in English: “It 
‘was not our inteztion to do harm. Forgive what has 
Iuppened.” We were the more surprited st the production 
of the writing under these creumatances, for we particularly 
‘obterved that both Slade"s hands remained quite motionless 
while the writing was going on.* 











In hie desperate attempt to explain this incident, 
Mr, McCabe says that no doube the screen was broken 
before and fastened together afterwards with thread. 
There ix traly no timit to the credulity of the 
incredulous, 

After a very successful series of sdances in St. 
Petersburg, Slade returned to London for a few days 
in 1878, and then proceeded to Australia. An inter- 
cating account of his work there is to be found in Mr, 
James Curtis's book, “ Rustlings in the Golden City.” 
"Then he retorned to America. In 1885 he appeared 
before che Seybert Commission in Philadelphia, and 
in 1887 ogain visited England under the name of 
“De. Wilson,” though it was well known who he was, 
Prestimably bis alfar was duz to a fear that the old 
proceedings would be renewed. 
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At most of his s€ances, Slade exhibited clairvoyant 
powers, and materialized hands were a familiar occur 
rence. In Australia, where psychic conditions are 
‘good, he had materializations. Mr. Curtis says that 
the medium objected to sitting for this form of mani~ 
festation, because it left him weak for a time, and 
because he preferred to give séances in the light. He 
consented, however, to try with Mr. Curtis, who thus 
describes what took place at Ballarat, in Victoria: 


‘Ove fret test of spitit appearance in the Fores took place 
at Lester's Hotel. I placed the table about four or five 
fect from the west wall of the room. Mr. Slade wat at the 
end of the table furthest from the wall, whilst I took my 
position on the north side, The gaslight was toned dows, 
‘not so nwuch but thet any object in the room could be clearly 
seen, Our hands were placed over one another in a single 
pile, We sat very sill about ten minutes, when I observed 
something like 2 little misty cloud between myself and the 
vwall, Whea my attention was fret drawn towards this 
Phenomench, it was shout the sie and colour of 
maan’s high-crowned, whitish-grey felt hat, ‘Thiv 
like appearance rapidly grew and became transformed, 
‘when we saw before us a woman—a lady. The being thus 
fashioned, and all but perfected, rose from the floor on to 
the top of the table, where [ could moet dutinctly obseree 
the candgurtdon, "The xm and bande were ceguay 
shaped ; the forehead, mouth, nose, cheeks, and bea 
brown hair showed herrooniously, each part in concord wi 
the whole. Only the eyes were veiled because they could 
not be completely materialized. The feet were encased in 
white atin shoes, The drese glowed in light, and was the 
most beantifl I ever beheld, the colour being bright, sheeny 
silvery grey, or greyiah shining white. The whole Sure 
‘wan gruceful, and the drapery perfect. The materialized 
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rpirit glided and walked about, causing the table to 
shake, Vibrate jrk and tit coosiderably. [sould hear, too, 
the rustling of the dress 2a the celestial vistant transiently 
swended from one position or place to another. ‘The epirit 
form, within two feet of aur unmoved bands, sil piled up 
together in a heap, ther dinsolved, and gradually faded 
from our vision, 

‘The conditions at this beautiful sfance—with the 
medium’s hands held throughout, and with enough 
light for visibility—seem satisfactory, provided we 
‘grant the honesty of the witness. As the preface con- 
tains the supporting testimony of a responsible Austra 
lian Government official, who also speaks of Mr. 
Curtis's initial extremely sceptical state of mind, we 
may well do #0. At the same stance a quarter of an 
hour Iter the figure again appeared : 

‘The apparition then Soated in the alr and alightod on 
the table, rapidly glided about, and thrice bent her beautiful 
figure with graceful bows, each bending deliberate and low, 
the head coming withis six inches of my fice. The 
dress rustled (as sil: rustles) with every movement. The 
face was partially veiled as before. The visibility then 
became invisible, slowly disappearing like the former 
atesialization. 

Other similar stances are described. 

In view of the many elaborate and stringent tests 
through which he passed successfully, the story of 
Slade's “exposure ” in America in 1886 is not con- 
‘tincing, but we refer to it for historical reasons, and 
to show that such incidents are not excluded from our 
review of the subject. The Bestow Herald, February 2, 
1986, heads its eccount, ““ The celebrated Dr. Slade 
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cames to grief in Weston, W. Ne., writes upon tates 
which lie upon his knees under the table, and moves 
tables and chairs with his coe.” Observers io an 
adjoining room, looking through the crevice under the 
door saw these fests of agility being performed by the 
medium, though those present in the room with him 
were unaware of them. There seems, however, to 
hhave been in this as in other cases, occurrences which 
bore the appearance of fraud, and Spicitualists were 
among those who denounced him. At a subsequent 
public performance for “ Direct Spirit Writing” in 
the Justice Hall, Weston, Ms. E. 8. Barrett, described 
a4 a" Spiritualist,” came forward and explained how 
Slade's imposture had been detected. Slade, who was 
tuked to speak, appeared dumbfounded, and could 
only may, according to the report, that if his accusers 
hhad been deceived he had been equally wo, for if the 
deceit had been done by him, it had been without his 
wonsciowsness, 

Mr. J. Simmons, Slade’s business manager, made a 
frank statement which seems to point to the operetion 
‘of ectoplasmic limbs, as years later was proved ta be 
the case with the famous Italian medium, Eusapin 
Palidino. He says: “I do not doubt that these 
gentlemen saw what they assert they dids but I am 
convinced at the same time ther Stade is as innocent 
of what he is accused of as you (the editor) yourself 
‘would have been under similar cizcumstancee But I 
iknow that my explanation would have no weight in a 
court of justice. I myself saw a hand, which I could 
have sworn to be that of Slade, if it bad been possible 
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for his hand to be in that potition. While one of his 
hands ley upon the table and the other held the slate 
under the comer of the table, a third hand appeared 
with a clothes-brush (which ent previonsly had 
bbrushed against me from the knee upwards) in the 
middle of the opposite edge of the table, which was 
forty-two inches long.” Slade and his manager were 
arrested and relessed on bail, but no further proceed~ 
ings seem to heve deen taken against them. Trues- 
del, ako, in his book, “ Spiritualism, Bottom Facts," 
states that he saw Slade effecting the movement of 
objecta with his foot, and he asks his readers 10 believe 
that the medium made to him a full confession of how 
all his manifestations were produced, If Slede ever 
really did this, it may probably be accounted for by 
1 burst of iltimed levity on his part in seeking to fool 
@ certain type of investigator by giving him exactly 
‘what he was secking for, To much instances we may 
apply the judgment of Professor Zoliner on the 
Lankester incident: “ The physical facts observed by 
tug jn so astonishing a variety in his presence negatived 
‘on every reasonable ground the supposition that he in 
cone solitary cate had taken refuge in wilful impos- 
ture.” He adds, what was certainly the case in that 
particular instance, thet Slade was the victim of his 
saccuser's end his judge's limited knowledge. 

‘At the tame time there is ample evidence that 
Slade degenerated in general character towards the 
Intter part of his life. Promiscuous cittings with 
mercenary object, the subsequent exhanstione, and the 
alcoholic stimulus which sffords 9 temporary relief, all 
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acting upon a most seauitive organization, had a dele 
terious effect. This weakening of character, with 2 
corresponding loss of health, may have led to a 
diminution of hie psychic powers, and increased the 
temptation to resort to trickery. Making every allow- 
ance for the difficulty of distinguishing what ix fraud 
and what is of crude paychic origin, an unpleasant 
imprewion ix left upon the mind by the evidence 
given in the Seybert Commission and by the fact that 
Spiritualises upon the spot should have condemned hie 
action. Humen frailty, however, is one thing and 
-paychic power ix another. Those who seek evidence 
for the lateer will find ample in those years when the 
man and his powers were both at their zenit 

Slade died in 1905 at a Michigan sanatorium to 
‘which he had been sent by the American Spiritualists, 
and the announcement wes followed by the customary 
sort of comment in the Londen Pres, The Star, 
which has an cvil tradition in psychic matters, printed 
a eensational article headed “Spook Swindles,” giving 
‘a garbled account of the Lankester prosecution at Bow 
Street. Referring to this, Light says 

OF course, this whole thing is a hash of ignorance, 
‘unfairness and prejudice. We do not care to discuss it 
for to controvert it. It would be nécless to do s0 for the 
sake of the unfuir, the ignorant, and the prejudiced, and it 
is not necemary for those who kaow. Suffice it to say 
that the Star only supplies one more instance of the diffe 
culty of getting all the facts before the public ; but the 
prejudiced aewspepers have themscives to blame for their 
‘ignorance or inaccuracy. 
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It is the story of the Davenport Brothers and 
Maskelyne over again. 


Te Slade’s career is difficult to appraise, and if one 
in forced to admit that while there was an overpower- 
ing preponderance of psychic resclts, there was also 
1 residuum which left the unpleatant impression that 
the medium might supplement truth with fraud, the 
same admission must be made in the case of the 
medium Monck, who played a considerable part for 
some years in the “seventies, Of all mediums none 
in more difficult to appraise, for on the one hend many 
of his results are beyond all dispute, while in 3 few 
there ecems to be an absolute certainty of disbonesty. 
In his case, as in Slade’s, there were physical causes 
‘which would account for a degenetation of the moral 
and psychic 

Monck was a Nonconformist clergyman, 2 favour- 
ite pupil of che famous Spurgeon. According to hic 
‘own account, he bad been subject from childhood to 
peychic influences, which increased with his growth, 
In 1873 he announced his adhesion to Spiritualisin 
and gave an addressin the Cevendish Rooms. Shortly 
afterwards he begen to give demonstrations, which 
‘appear to have been unpaid and were given in tight, 
In 1875 he made a tour through England and Scot- 
tand, his performances exciting much attention and 
debate, and in 1876 he visited Ireland, where his 
powers were directed towards healing. Hence he was, 
usually known a8“ Dr.” Monck, a fact which naturally 
aroused some protest from the medical profession, 
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Dr. Alfred Russe] Wallace, a most competent and 
honest observer, has given an account of a materiale 
ization wéance with Monck which appears to be os 
critic-proof as such # thing could be. No eubsequent 
suspicion or conviction can ever elimioate such an in- 
controvertible instance of psychic power. It is wo be 
noted how far che effects were in agreement with 
the subsequent demonstrations of ectoplusmic out- 
flow in the case of Eva and other modern mediums, 
Dr, Wallace's companions upon this occasion were 
‘Mr, Stainton Moses and Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
‘Dr. Wallace writes: 


Te was a bright summer sfternoon, and everything 
happened in tie fll light of day. After little conversa 
tion, Monck, who was dressed in the usual clerical black, 
appeared to go into « trance ; then stood up a few feet in 
Front of us and shter a litle while pointed to hie side, 
saying, “Look, 

‘We saw there a faint white patch on bis coat on the left 
side. ‘This grew brighter, then seemed to ficker and extend 
Doth upwards sad downwards, ell very gradually it formed 
‘ dloudy pillar extending from his shoulder to his fect and 
close to his body. 


Dr. Wallace goes on to describe how the cloudy 
figure Gioally assumed the form of a thickly draped 
woman, who, after a brief space, appeared to be 
absorbed into the body of the medium. 

‘He adds: “ The whole process of the formation 
of a shrouded figure was seen in full daylight. 

‘Mr, Wedgwood assured him that he hed had even 
more remarkable manifestations of this kind with 
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‘Monck, when the medium was in a deep trance, and 
in fall view. 

It is quite impossible after such evidence to doubt 
the powers of the medium at that time, Archdeacon 
Colley, who hed seen similar exhibitions, offered a 
tize of a thousand pounds to Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, 
the famous conjurer, if he could duplicate the per- 
formance. This challenge was accepted by Mr, 
‘Maskelyne, but the evidence showed that the imitation 
bare no relation to the original. He attempted to gain 
decision in che courts, but the verdict was against him, 

It in interesting to compare the account given by 
Ruwel Wallace and the experience later of a well- 
known American, Judge Dailey. This gentleman 
wrote 1* 

Glancing at Dr, Monck’s side we observed what looked 
Tike an t mass of compact steam esnerging from 
just below his bexzt on the left side. It increased in volume, 
Hieing up and extending downward, the upper portions 
taking the form of « childs head, the face being distin- 
(guished as tbat of « itl child 1 bad lost soone twenty years 
previously, It only remaized in this forra for x moment, 
and then suddenly disppeared, seeming to be iostantly 
bsorbed into the Doctoe’s side. This remarkable pho- 
romence was repeated four or five tines, ix each instance 
‘the materialization being more distinct than the ptecediog, 
one. This was witnened by all in the room, with gat 
‘burning sufficently bright for every object in the room to 
bbe plainly visible, 

‘Tewas« phenomenos seldom to be seeo, and bas exabled 
all who saw it to vouch for, sot only the remarkable power 
pometsed by Dr. Monck ese materialising medium, but 
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ae to the wonderful manner in which a spirit draws out 
this potition our hands sexe never snoved till T untied the 
slates to sscertain the result, 

Surely it is vain after each testimony to deny thet 
Monck bad, indeed, great psychic powers, 

‘Apart from matetializations Dr, Monck was a re- 
markable alate-writing medium. Dr, Ruel Wallace 
in a letter to the Spectator * says that with Monck at 
a private house in Richmond he cleaned two slates, 
and after placing a fragment of pencil between them, 
tied them together tightly with a stroag cord, length- 
ways and cosmwite, in a manner that prevented any 
roovement, 

then hid them flat on the table without losing tight 
of them for an instant, Dr. Monch placed the fingers of 
both tans on them, while Land « dy sitog oppose 
placed out hands on the corners of the alate 
this position our hands were never moved till T untied th 
slates to ascertain the result. 

Monck asked Wallace to name a word to be 
weitten on the slate. He chose the word “ God " and 
in answer to a request decided that it should be length- 
‘ways on the slete, The sound of writing was heard, 
and when the medium’s hande were withdrawn, Dr. 
Wallace opened the slates and found on the lower one 
the word ke had asked for and written in the manner 
requested, 

De, Wallace says : 

‘The events) featares of this experisent ate that 1 
‘mpself cleaned and tied up the slates; that 1 kept may hands 
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fn them all che time ; that they never went out of may sight 
for x moment ; and that I named the word tobe written, 
and the manaer of writing it after they were thus secured 
and held by me, 


Mr. Edward T, Bennett, assistant secretary to the 
Society for Peychical Research, adds to this account: 

"Twas present on this occasion, and certify that 
Mr, Wallace's account of whet happened is correct: 

Another good tese ix described by Mr. W. P. 
Adshead, of Belper, a well-koown investigator, who 
says of a sfance held in Derby on September 18, 
1876: 

‘There were cight pervons present, three ladies and 
fine gentlemen. A lady whom Dr. Monck had never 
‘before seen had « slate passed to her by « sitter, which she 
examined and found cleta, The slate peacil which was on 
the table x few minutes before we sat down could not be 
found. An investigator suggested that it would be « good 
test if lead pencil were wed, 

‘Accordingly a lead pencil was pot oc the slate, and the 
lady held bah under Ge tes Tse sound of wong 
‘was instantly heard, and in « few seconds a communicar 
tion bad been written filing one side of the alate. The 
writing wan done in lead, and was very small and neat, and 
alluded to a strictly private matter, 

Here were ehree texts at once. (1) Writing wat ob- 
tained without the medium (or any other person but the 
Indy), touching the alate fron fist to last. (2) It wes 
written with lead pencil at the spontancous suggestion of 
other stranger. (3) It gave an important fest com 
munication regarding 4 matter chat was strictly private. 
Dr. Monck did not #0 much a8 touch the slate from fret 
to last, 
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Mr. Adshead also speaks of physical phenomena 
occurring freely with this medium when hit hands 
were clotely confined in an apparatus called the 
* stocks," which did not permit movement of even an 
inch ia any direction. 

In the year 1876 the Slade trial was going on in 
London, as already described, and exposures were in 
the air. In considering the following rather puzzling 
and certainly suspicious case, one has to remember 
that when a man who is a public performer, a conjurer 
oF 4 metmetiat, can pose as having exposed a medium, 
‘he wins « valuable public advertisement and attracts 
to himself all that very numerous section of the com- 
munity who desire to see such an exposure. It in only 
fair to bear this in mind in endeavouring to hold the 
weales fair where there is a conflict of evidence, 

In this case the conjurer and mesmerist was one 
‘Lodge, and the occasion was a séance held at Huddere- 
field on November 3, 1876. Mr, Lodge suddenly 
demanded that the medium be searched. Monck, 
whether dreading assault or to save himeelf exposure, 
ran upstairs and locked himself in his room, He 
then let himself down from his window and made 
for the police office, where he lodged a complaint 
6 to his treatment. The door of his bedroom had 
heen forced and his effects searched, with the result 
that a pair of stuffed gloves was found. Monck 
aszerted that these gloves had been made for a lecture 
in which he had exposed the difference between con- 
juring and mediumship, Still, as « Spiritualist paper 
remarked at the time: 
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‘The phenomena of hie mediumahip do not rest on his 
probity at all, [fhe were the greatest rogue and the mart 
‘accomplished conjurer rolled into one, it would not account 
foe the manifestations which have been reported of 

‘Monck was sentenced to three month’ imprison 
ment, and is alleged to have made @ confestion to 
Mr, Lodgi 

‘After his release from prison Moock held a number 
of teat sittings with Stainton Moses, at which remark- 
able phenomena occurred. 

Light comments: 

‘Thote whose names we have mentioned as testifying 
to the genuineness of Dr. Monck’s mediumship are well 
Known to the older Spiritualists as keen and scrupulously 
cantious experimenters, and Me. Hensleigh Wedgwood’ 
name caried muck weight, 2 he was known 2g 2 man of 
acience and was beother-ix-law of Charles Darwin. 


‘There is an element of doubt about the Hudders- 
field case, as the accuser was by no means an impartial 
pénon, but Sir William Barrett’s testimony makes it 
lear that Moock did sometimes descend to deliberate 
and cold-blooded trickery. Sir William writes : 

1 caught the "Dr." in x gros bit of fraud, « pioce 
if hie cats on ws foe Wik 6 Bork tod 
attached, being used by the medium to simulate « partially 
materialized pict.” 

Such an exposure, coming from so sure # source, 
arouses a feeling of disgust which urges one to throw 
the whole evidence concerning the man into the 
‘wastepaper basket. One mutt, however, be patient 
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and reaonable in such matters. Monck’s eatlicr 
s€ances, as has been clearly shown, were in good light, 
end any such clummy mechanism was out of the quer 
tion, We most not argue thet because a man onct 
forges, therefore he las never signed ap honest cheque 
In hie life. Buc we must clearly admit thet Monck 
wat capable of fraud, that he would take the easier 
‘way when things were dificult, and chat each of his 
manifestations should be carefully checked. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


COLLECTIVE INVESTIGATIONS OF SPIRITUALISM 


EVERAL committees have at different times sat 
upon the subject of Spiritualism, Of these the 
‘two most important are that of the Dialectical 
Society in 1869~70, and the Seybert Commission io 
1884, the first British and the second American, To 
these may be added that of the French eociety, Institut 
Général Psychologique in 1905-8, In spite of the 
intervals between these varicus investigations, it will 
be convenient to treat them in a single chapter as 
certain remarks io common apply to each of them, 
‘There are obvious diffcultics ia the way of col- 
lective investigations—disfculties which are to grave 
that they are almost insurmountable. When a Crookes 
(oF 1 Lombrato explores the subject he either sits alone 
with the medium, or he has with him others whose 
knowledge of psychic conditions and laws may be 
helpful in the matter, ‘This is not usually so with 
these committees. They fail to understand that they 
are themeelves part of the experiment, and that it is 
possible for them to create such intolerable vibrations, 
and ta surround themselves with so negative an atmo- 
sphere, that these outside forces, which are governed 
by very definiee laws, are unable to penetrate it. It 
is not in vain that the three words “ with one accord * 
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are interpolated into the account of the apostolic 
sitting in the upper room, If a small piece of metal 
may upset 2 whole magnetic installation, so 4 strong 
adverse prychie current may ruin a peychic circle, Tt 
is for this reason, and not on acoount of any superior 
credulity, that practising Spiritualists continually get 
such revults as are never attained by mere researchers, 
‘This also may be the reason why the one committee 
upon which Spiritualists were fairly well represented 
‘was the one which gained the mott positive results. 
‘This was the committee which was choten by the 
Dialectical Society of London, a committee which 
began its explorations early in 186g and presented its 
report in 1871. If common sense and the ordinary 
laws of evidence had been followed in the reception 
of this report, the progress of peychic trath would have 
been accelerated by fifty years 

‘Thirty-four gentlemen of standing were appointed 
upon this committee, the terms of reference being “to 
investigate the phenomena alleged to be spiritual 
manifestations.” The majority of the members were 
certainly in the mood to unmesk an imposture, but 
they encountered a body of evidence which could not 
bbe disregarded, and they ended by asserting that “ the 
subject in worthy of more serious attention and careful 
investigation than it has hitherto received." This 
conclusion éo amazed the society which they repre- 
sented that they could oot get it to publish the fiod~ 
ings, so the comeittee in a epitited way published 
them at their own cost, thus giving permanent record 
toa most interesting investigation. 
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‘The members of the committee were drawn from 
many varied profestions and included a doctor of 
divinity, two physicians, two surgeons, two civil 
engineers, two fellows of scientific societies, two 
barristers, and others of repute. Charles Bradlaugh 
the Ratiooalist was x member. Professor Huxley and 
G. H. Lewes, the consort of George Eliot, were 
invited to co-operate, but both refused, Huxley 
stating in his reply that “ suppoting the phenomena to 
he genuine, they do not interest me "—a dictum which 
showed that this great and clear-headed mao had his 
imitations, 

‘The six sub-committees sat forty times under test 
conditions, often without the aid of 2 profesional 
medium, and with a full sense of responsibility they 
agreed thac the following points appeared to have 
been estabtithed : 


“t. ‘That sounds of 2 very varied character, appat- 

ently proceeding from articles of furniture, 

the oor and walls of the room—the vibrations 

accompanying which sounds are often dit- 

tinetly perceptible to the touch—occur, with- 

out being produced by muscular action or 
mechanical contrivance. 

2, That movements of heavy bodies take place 
without mechanical contrivance of any 
kind or adequate exertion of muscular force 
by the persons prevent, and frequently 
without contact or connexion with soy 
person, 
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* g That these sounds and movements often occur 
at the times and in the manner asked for by 
persons present, and, by means of a simple 
‘code of signals, answer questions ang spell out 
eoherent communications, 

4 ‘That the answers and communications thus 
obtained are, for the most part, of a common- 
place character ; but facts are sometimes cor 
rectly given which are only known to one of 
the persons present. 

“ 5, ‘That the circumstances under which the pheno- 
mena occur are variable, the most prominent 
fact being that the presence of certain persons 
seems necessary to their occurrence, and thet 
of others generally adverse ; but this difference 
does not appear to depend upon any belief or 
disbelief concerning the phenomena. 

"6, "That, nevertheless, the occurrence of the phe~ 
nomena is not ensured by the presence or 
absence of such persons respectively.” 


‘The report briefly summarizes as follows the oral 
and written evidence received, which not only testifies 
to phenomena of the same nature as those witnessed 
by the sub-committees, but to others of a more varied 
and extraoedinary character: 

“+1, Thirteen witneses state that they have seen 
heavy bodiee—in some instances men—rise 
slowly in the air and remain there for some time 
without visible or tangible support, 
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“a, Fourteen witnesses testify to having seen bands 
or figures, not appertaining to acy human 
being, but lifelike in appearance and mobility, 
which they have sometimes touched or even 
grasped, and which they are therefore con- 
vinced were not the result of imposture or 
illusion, 

‘4, Five witnesses state that they have been touched 
by some invisible ageacy on various parts of the 

body, and often where requested, when the 
hhands of all present were visible, 

‘Thirteen witnesses declare that they have heard 
musical pieces well played upon instruments 
‘not manipalated by any ascertainable agency, 

Five witneses state that they have seen red-hot 
‘coals applied to the hands or heads of several 
pervons without producing pain or scorching, 
and three witnesses state thet they have had the 
tame experiment made upon themselves with 
the like immunity. 

«6, Eight witnewes state chat they have reccived pre~ 
cise information through rappings, writings, 
and in other ways, the accuracy of which was 
unknown at the time co themselves or to any 
persone present, and which on subsequent 
inquiry was found to be correct. 

“7. One witness declares that he has received a 
precise and detailed statement which, never- 
‘theless, proved to be entirely erroneous, 
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“8, Three witnesses state that they have been present 
when drawings, both in pencil and colour, 
were produced in so short a time, and under 
such conditions as to render human agency 
impossible, 

". Six witnemes declare that they have recsived in= 
formation of future events, and that in some 
cases the hour and mioute of their occurrence 
hhave been accurately foretold, days and even 
‘weeks before.” 


In addition to the above, evidence was given of 
trance-pcaking, of healing, of automatic writing, of 
‘the introduction of flowers and fruits into closed 
rooms, of voices in the air, of visions in crystals 
and glawes, and of the elongation of the human 
body. 

‘The report closes with the following observations: 

In presenting their report, your Committee, taking 
‘into consideration the high character and great intelligence 
of many of the witnesses to the more extraordinary facts, 
the extent to which their testimony is supported by the 
eports of the eub-commitices, and the absence of any proof 
of imponture or delusion as regards x large portion of the 
Phenomena ; and further, having regard to the exceptional 
character of the phenomens, the large mumber of persons 
in every grade of society and over the whole civilized world. 
‘who are more or lesa influenced by 2 belief in their super 
raturul origin, and to the fact that zo philosopbicel explana 
tion of them has yet been arrived st, deem it incumbent 
‘upon them to stite their conviction that the subject ia 
‘worthy of more serious attention and careful investigation 
than it has hitherto received. 
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Among thore who gave evidence or read papers 
before the committee were: Dr, Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, Mrs. Emma Hardinge, Mr. H. D. Jeacken, Mr. 
Benjamin Coleman, Mr. Cromwell F. Varley, Mr. 
D, D. Home, and the Master of Lindsay. Corre- 
spondence wat received from Lord Lytton, Mr, 
Robert Chambers, Dr. Garth Wilkinson, Mr. William 
Howitt, M. Camille Flammarion, and others. 

‘The committee was successful in procuring the 
evidence of believers in the phenomena, but almost 
wholly failed, as stated in its report, to obtain 
evidence from thote who attributed them to fraud 
or delusion. 

In the records of the evidence of over fifty wit- 
nesses, there is voluminous testimony to the existence 
of the facts from men and women of good standing. 
One witness considered that che most remarkable 
phenomenon brought to Light by the labours of the 
committee was the extraordinary oumber of emincnt 
mea who were shown to be firm believers in the 
Spiritual hypothesis, And another} declared that 
whatever agencies might be employed in these mani- 
festations, they were not to be explained by referring 
them ta ioapostare on the one side or hallucination on 
the other, 

An interesting sidelight on the growth of the move- 
ment is obtained from Mrs. Emma Hardinge’s state- 
ment that at that cime (1869) she knew only two 
professionsl mediums in Landon, though che was 
‘equainted with several non-profestioual ones, Asche 
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‘herself was 9 medium she was probably correct in 
‘what she said. Mr. Cromwell Varley averred that 
there were probsbly aot more then a hundred known 
mediums in the whole kingdom, and he added thet 
‘very few of those were well developed, We have here 
conclusive testimony to the great work accomplished 
in England by D. D, Home, for the bulk of the con- 
vera were due to his mediumship. Aoother medium 
who played an important part was Mrs. Marshell, 
‘Many witnesses epoke of evidential sittings they hed 
attended at her house, Mr. William Howitt, the well- 
known author, was of opinion that Spiritustism had 
then received the assent of about twenty millions of 
people in all countries after personal examination. 

‘What may be called the evidence for the opposi- 
tion was not at all formidable. Lord Lytton said that 
in his experience the phenomena were traceable to 
material induences of whose nature we were ignorant, 
Dr. Carpenter brought out his pet hobby of “ uncon- 
scious cerebration.” Dr. Kidd thought that the 
maejority were evideatly subjective phenomena, and 
three witoemes, while convinced of the genuineness of 
the occurrences, ascribed them to Satanic agency, 
‘These objections were well answered by Mr. Thomas 
Shorter, author of "" Confessions of a Truth Seeker,” 
and secretary of the Working Men's College, in an 
admirable review of the report in Tée Spiritual 
Magasine® 

Ir ia worthy of note that on the publication of this 
important and well-considered report it was ridiculed 
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bby a large part of the London Press, An honourable 
exception was the Spectator. 

The Timer reviewer considered it “ nothing more 
than a farrago of impotent conclusions, garnished by 
44 maas of the most monstrous rubbith it has ever been 
our misfortune to sit in judgment upon." 

‘The Morning Post eaid: "The report which has 
‘been published is entirely worthless.” 

‘The Saturday Review hoped thet report would 
involuntarily Tead “ to discrediting a little further one 
of the most unequivocally degrading mperstitions that 
have ever found currency among reasonable beings.” 

‘The Stenderd made a sound criticism that de- 
serves to be remembered. Objecting to che remack 
of those who do not believe ia Spiritualism, yer say 
that there may be " something in it,” the newspaper 
sagely observes: “ If there is anything whatever in it 
beyond imposturc and imbecility, there is the whole 
of another world in it.” 

‘The Daily News regarded the report as "an ienpor- 
tant contribution to the literature of 2 subject which, 
wome day or other, by the very number of its follower, 
‘will demand more extended investigation.” 

‘The Spectator, after dexsibing the book es an 
extremely curious one, added: “Few, however, could 
read the mass of evidence collected in this volume, 
showing the firm faith in the reality of the alleged 
jtunl phenomena possessed by a aumber of i 
dividuals of honourable and upright character, with- 
out also agreeing with Mr. Jeffrey's opinion, that the 
remarkable phenomena witnessed, some of which had 
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not been traced to impostere or delusion, and the 
gathered testimony of respectable witnesses, ‘justify 
the recommendation of the subject to further cautious 
investigation, 

‘These are but brief extracts from longer notices 
in a few of the London newspapen—there were many 
others—and, bad as they are, they none the Ie 
indicate a change of attitade on the part of the Press, 
which had been in the habit of ignoring the subject 
altogether, 

Tt most be remembered that the report concerned 
ituelf only with the phenomenel aspect of Spiritustism, 
and this, ia the opinion of leading Spiritualists, is 
decidedly the less important side, Only in the report 
of one sub-committee is it recorded that the general 
gist of the messages was that physical death was a 
trivial matter in retrospect, but chat for che spirit ic 
‘was a rebirth into new experiences of existence, that 
spirit life was in every respect human ; that friendly 
Intercourse was a6 common and pleasurable asin life 
that although spirits took great ioterest in worldly 
affairs, they bad no wish to return to their former state 
of existence ; that communication with earth friends 
wat pleasurable and desired by spirits, being intended 
as 2 proof to the former of the contiouance of life in 
rpite of bodily dissolution, end that spirits claimed no 
certain prophetic power. These were the main heads 
of the information received, 

It will be generally recognized in the future that, 
in their day and generation, the Dialectical Socier 
Committee did excellent work. ‘The great majority 
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‘of the members were opposed to the paychic claims, 
‘butin the face of evidence, with a few exceptions, such 
as Dr. Edmunds, they yielded to the testimony of their 
‘own senses. There were a few examples of intolerance 
such as Huxley's unhappy dictum, and Charies Brad- 
Yaugh’s declaration that he would not even examine 
certain things because they were in the region of the 
impowible, but on the whole the team work of the 
sub-committees was excellent. 

There appeare in the report of the Dialectical 
Society's Committee a long article by Dr. Edmunds, 
‘an opponent to lism, and to the findings of 
his colleagues. It is worth reading a8 typical of a 
certain clas of mind. The worthy doctor, while 
imagining himself to be impertial, is really s0 abwo- 
lutely prejudiced that the conceivable possibility of 
the phenomena being supernormal never is allowed to 
center into his mind, When he sees one with his own 
eyes bis only question is, “ How was the trick done?” 
Ihe canaot answer the question he does not consider 
this to be in favour of some other explanstion, but 
simply records that he canoot discover the trick, 
Thus his evidence, which is perfectly honese ax 10 
fact, records that a number of fresh flowers and fruits, 
ill wet, fell upon the teble—e phenomenon of 
‘Apports which was shown many times by Mrs. Guppy. 
‘The doctor's only comment is that they must have been 
taken from the sideboard, although one would have 
imagined that a large basket of fruit upon the aide- 
‘board would have attracted attention, and he does not 
venture to say that ke saw such ao object. Again be 
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was ebut up with the Davenports in their cabinet and 
admits that he could make oothing of it, but, of course, 
it mast be a coojuring trick. ‘Then when he finds that 
medioms who perctive that bis mental attitude ix 
hhopelese refuse to sit with him again, he ects that down 
‘also as an evidence of their gailt. "There is a certain 
type of sclentific mind which is quite astute within 
ite own subject and, outside it, is the most foolish and 
illogical thing upon earth. 


‘Te was the misfortune of tbe Seybert Commicsion, 
which we will now discuss, that it was entirely 
composed of such people, with the exception of one 
Spiritualist, a Mr. Hezard, who was co-opted by 
them and who hed iittle chance of influencing their 
general atmosphere of obstruction. The circum- 
stances in which the Commission was appointed were 
these, A certain Henry Seybert, a citizen of Phila- 
delphia, had left the sum of sixty thousand dollars 
for the purpose of founding 2 Chair of Philotophy 
at the University of Pennsylvania with the condition 
that the said University should appoint a commis 
sion to “make « thorough and impartial investiga 
tion of al systems of morals, religion, or philovophy 
which asguime to represent the truth, and particularly 
of modern Spiritualism.” ‘The personnel of the body 
howea ia immaterial save that all were connected with 
the University, with Dr. Pepper, the Provost of the 
University 25 nominal chairman, Dr. Furness as acting 
chairman, and Professor Fullerton ss secretary. In 
spite of the fact that che duty of the Commission was to 
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“make a thorough end impartial investigation ” of 
modem Spiritualism, the preliminary seport coolly 
states : 

‘The Commision is composed of men whone da 
‘ze already flled with duties which cannot be laid aside, 
‘and who sro able, therefore, to devote bt a emall portion 
‘of their time to theve investigations. 

‘The fact that the members were sutisied to start 
vwith this handicap chows how little they underntood 
the mature of che work before them, Their failure, 
in the circumstances, was inevitable, ‘The proceed- 
ings began in Merch, 1884, and a “ preliminary ” 
report, wo called, was issued in 1887. This report war, 
as it proved, the final one, for chough it was reissued 
Jn 1920 there was no addition save a colourless preface 
of three paragraphs by a desccadant of the former 
chairman, The gist of this report is that fraud on the 
‘one side and credulity on the other make up the whole 
of Spiritualism, and that there was really nothing 
serious on which the committee could report. The 
whole long document is well worth reading by any 
student of paychic matters. The impression left upon 
the mind is that che various members of the Com- 
mission were in their own limited way honestly 
endeavouring to get at the facts, but chat theie minds, 
like that of Dr. Edmunds, were wo formed that when, 
in spite of theie repellent and impossible attitude, vome 
pychic happening did manage to break through theic 
barrier, they would not for an instant consider the 
possibility thae it was geauine, but simply passed it by 
wif it did not exist. ‘Thus with Mrs, Fox-Kane they 
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did get wellmerked raps, end are content with the 
thousand-times disproved supposition that they came 
from imide her own body, and they pass without com- 
‘ment the fact that they received from her long mes- 
sages, written ewiftly in script, which could only be 
read when held to the looking-glass, as it was from 
right to left. This swiftly-written script contained an 
abstruse Latin sentence which would appear to be 
much above the capacity of the medium, All of thie 
wat unexplained aad ignored. 

‘Again, in reporting upon Mrs, Lord the Com- 
‘mission got the Direct Voice, and also phosphorescent 
lights after the medium bad been searched. We are 
informed that the medium Kept up an “almost con- 
Hinvous clapping of hands,” and yet people at a dis 
‘tance from her seem to have been touched. The spirit 
in which the inguiry is approached may be judged 
from the remark of the acting chairman to W. M. 
Keeler, who was said to be a spirit photographer, that 
he * would not be satisfied with fess than a cherub on 
my head, one on each shoulder, and « full-blown angel 
‘on my breast.” A Spiritualist would be surprised 
indeed if an inquirer in to frivolous a mood should be 
favoured with results, All chrough runs the fallacy 
that the medium is producing something ax a coojuret 
docs. Never for a moment do they seem to realize 
that the favour and assent of invisible operators may 
‘be ewential—operators who may stoop to the humble 
minded and chrink away from, or even make game of, 
the self-sufficient sooffer. 

While here were some results which may bave 
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been genuine, but which are brushed aside by the 
teport, there were some episodes which must be painful 
to the Spiritualist, but which none the les must be 
faced. The Commission exposed obvious fraud in 
the cae of the slate medica, Mrs. Patterson, and it is 
imposible to deny that che cue against Slade is 
a substantial one, The fatter days of this medium 
were admittedly under a cloud, and the powers 
which hed once been so conspicuous may have 
heen replaced by trickery. Dr. Furness goes the 
Jength of asserting that such trickery wat actually 
admitted, but the anecdote as given in the report 
rather suggests chaff upon the part of the medium. 
‘That De. Slade should jovially beckon the doctor in 
from his open window, and should at once in reply to 
4 facetious remark admit thet his own whole life had 
been 2 swindle, i more than one can eatly believe. 
‘There are some expects in which the Commission 
or some members of it~scem tohave been disingeau- 
‘ous. Thus, they state at the begioning that they will 
rest their report upon their own labours and diegard 
the muss of meterial already available. In spite of 
this, they introduce a Iong and adverse report from 
their secretary upon the Zollner evidence in favour of 
Slade. ‘This report is quite incorrect in itself, ax is 
thown in the account of Zoller given in the 
chapter trenting of Slade’s experiences in Leipsig. It 
‘carefully supprestes the fact that the chief conjurer in 
Germany, after a considerable investigation, gave 
certificate that Slade's pheaomena were not trickery. 
On the other hand, when the testimony of w conjurer 
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in against 2 spiritual explanation, as in the comments 
of Kellar, it is given in full, with 20 knowledge, 
apparently, that in che case of another medium, 
Rglinton, thia same Kellar had declared the results to 
be beyond his art 

At che opening of the report the Comminiion says: 
“We deemed ourselves fortunate st the ovtect in 
having 24. counsellor the late Mr, Thomas R. Hazard, 
4 personal friead of Mr, Seybert, and widely known 
throughout the land as an uncompromising Spiritual 
ist.” “Mr. Hazard evidently knew the importance of 
eownring the right conditions and the right type of 
sitvers for such an experimental investigation. Des- 
ceribing an interview he had with Mr. Seybert a few 
days before the latter's death, when he agreed to ect 
at his representative, Mr, Hazard says he did so only 
“‘with the full and diginct understanding that I 
should be permitted to prescribe the methods to be 
pursued in the investigation, desigoate the mediums 
to be consulted, and reject the attendance of any 
perton or perwoos whose presence I deemed might 
conflict with the harmony and good order of the spirit 
clrclex” But this representative of Mr. Seybert 
seems to have been quietly ignored by the University, 
‘After the Commission had been sitting for some time, 
Mr, Hazard was dissatitfied with tome of its members 
sand their methods. We find him writing ax follows 
in the Philadelphia North American,* presumably 
after vainly approaching the University authorities : 

‘Without aiming to detract in the slightest degree fram 
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(he unblemished moral character tat attaches to each and 
‘every individual of the Facaley, including the Commission, 
Jn public esteem, nor tothe high social end Titerary standin 
they occupy in society, aust say that through some strange 
infatuation, abliquiry of judgment, or perversity of intellect, 
the Trustees of the University have placed on the Com- 
for the investigation of modern Spiritualism, « 
majority ofits members shose education, habit of thought, 
and prejudices eo singulatiy disqualify them from making 

gh and impartial investigation of the subject which 
the Trustees of the University are obligated both by con 
tract and in honour to do, that had the object in view been 
to belitde and bring into discredit, hatred and general 
onterpt the otuse that I know the late Henry Seyberf. 
beled neacest his heart and loved more than all else in the? 
‘world beside, the Trustece could scarcely have selected 
smote euitable instruments for the object intended from all , 
the denizens of Philadelphia thas are the gentlemen who 
constitute « majority of the Seybert Commission, And 
this I repeat, not from any chuses that affect their moral, 
social or Ticerary standing in society, but simply because 
Of thelr peejutlecs agee the came of Spntulom, 

‘He further advised the Trustees to remove from 
the Commission Messrs. Fullerton, Thompson, and 
Koenig. 

‘Mr, Hazard quoted Professor Fullerton ss saying 
in a tecture before the Harvard University Club on 
March 3, 1885: 

It is possible that the way mediums tell « pervon's 
Dietary is by the process of thought-eransference, for every 
pperton who is thus told of these thinge goes to & medium 
(hinking of the mame points about which the medéumn talks, 

+ When a man has 2 cold be bears a buzzing noise in 
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‘bis care, and an issine perion constantly hears sonnds 
which never cceut. Pecheps, then, disse of mind er ear, 
of same strong émotion, may be the esute ofa lange sumber 
‘of spirinual phenomens. 

‘These words were spoken after the professor had 
served on the Commision for more than twelve 
wonths, 

Mr. Hezard also quotes Dr. George A. Koenig's 
views, published in the Philadelphia Prest, about a 
year after hie appointment on the Commission: 


T must frankly admit that I am prepared to deny the 
truth of as it is tow y understood. 
Teinmp beet the ofthe wrcalc? iene ae hunbuge 
‘without exception. 1 have never seen Slade perform any 
of his ticks, but, from the published descriptions, I have 
tet him dows as an inapostor, the cleverest one of the lot, 
T do not think che Comecission view with much favour 
the examination of so-alied spirit mediums. The wisest 
‘men are aptta be deceived, One man inan bout can invent 
tore tricks than a wise man can solve in a year. 

Mr. Hazard learned from what he considered 
to be a reliable source, that Professor Robert E, 
‘Thompson was responsible for this view which 
appeared in Penn's Monthly of February, 1880. 

Even if Spirituslioms be all that its champions claim 
for it, it has no importance for anyone who holds x Christian 
faith. . . . The consideration and discussion of the sud- 
ject is tampering with notions and condescending to dis 
cussions with which ao Christian believer bes any business, 

‘We have in these expressions of opinion a means of 
judging how unsuited these members of the Com- 
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sminion were for making what Mr, Seybert asked for 
"1 thorough and impartial” investigation of the 
subject, 

‘An American Spiritualist periodical, the Banner 
of Light, commenting on Mr. Hazsrd’s commoni- 
cation, wrot 

So far as we heve information, no notice was taken 
of Mr, Hazerd’s spped-—certinly no action was 
for the members above quoted remain on the Commmasion, 
‘to this day, and their names are appendied to this preliminary 
report, Professor Fullerton, in fact, was and now is the 
secretary ; one bundred and twenty of the one hundred and 
fifty pages of the volume before us are written by him, and 
exhibit that excessive lack of spiritual perception and know 
ledge of occult, and we csight aiso say eatural laws, which 
Ted bin to inform an audience of Harvard studeate that 
“when a can has s cold he heart a buzzing noise in his 
earn” ; that "“an insane persoa constantly hears sounds 
which never ocens,” and suggest to them that epiritual 
Phenomena may proceed from much caues. 

The Banner of Light contioues : 

‘We consider that the Seybert Comvaission’s failure to 
follow the counsel of Mr. Hiszard, as it was plainly their 
duty to doy is the key to the entire failure of all thetr oub- 
sequent efforts. The paucity of phenomenal results, in 
ny degree approaching what might be looked for, even by 
‘ nceptic, which this book records, is certxinly remarkable, 
ein report of what was not done, rather than that of what 
‘wan In the memoranda of proceedings at each session, 
1 given by Professor Follertos, there is plainly seen a 
studied effort to give prominence to everything that 2 
superficial mind might deem proof of trickery on the part 
of the medium, and to conceal all that might be evidence 
of the truth of his claims. . . . Tt is mentioned that when 
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cectaln members of the Coramission were present all phe- 
nomena ceased. ‘This mubstantistes the correctness of 
‘Mr. Hezard’s postion ; and there is no one who has bad 
aan expericace with mediums, suffcient to render his opinion 
of any value, who will cot endorse it, ‘The spisits knew 
what elements they had to deal with ; they endeavoured 
to eliminate thove that rendered cheir experiments m 








Light;* in its notice of the report, says what needs 
saying as much now as in 1887 : 

‘We notice with some pleasure, though without any 
marked expectation of what may result from the purmance 
of bad methods of investigation, that the Commission pro- 
poses to continue itm quest “with minds as sincerely and 
bonestly epen as heretofore to conviction.” Since this ig 
0, we premums to offer a few words of advice founded 
‘upon large experience. The investigation of these obscure 
phenomeoa is beset with digiculty, and any instructions 
‘that can be given are derived from a knowledge which it 
to x great extent empirical. But we know that prolonged 
and patient experiment with 1 properly contituted circle 
ia 0 sine que non. We know that all does not a 
the medium, but that a circle must be formed and varied 
from time to time experimentally, until the proper cob- 
stot elements are pecueds Wit these sles fey 
be we cannot tril the Seybert Commission, They must 
discover thet for themselves, Let them make a study in 
‘the literature of Spiritualiam of the varied charactecintics 
of mediumuhip befare they proceed to personal experiment, 
‘And when they bave dove this, and perbape when they have 
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realized how eury itis «0 to copduct an examination of this 
ature 8 to arrive at negative results, they will be in 2 
Detter position to devote intelligent and patient care to w 
study which ean be profitably conducted in no other way, 

‘There is no doubt that the report of the Seybert 
‘Commission set back for the time the cause of prychie 
troth, Yet the real harm fell upon the leerned insti- 
tution which these gentlemen represented, In these 
days when ectoplesm, the physical basis of psychic 
phenomena, has been established beyond 2 shadow of 
doubt to all who examine the evidence, it is too late 
to pretend char there is nothing to be examined. 
‘There is now hardly a capital which has not ios Prychic 
Research Society—a final comment upon the infer- 
ence of the Commission that there was no field for 
research, If the Seybert Commission had had the 
‘effect of Pennsylvania University heading this move- 
ment, and living up to the great tradition of Pro- 
fessor Hare, how proud would her final position have 
been As Newton associated Cambridge with the 
law of grovitation, so Pennsylvania might have been 
inked to a far more important advance of human 
knowledge. It was left to several European centres 
of learning to share the honour among them, 


‘The remsining collective investigation is of less 

importance, since it deals only with a particular 

mediven. This was conducted by the Institut Général 

Paychologique in Paris. It consisted of three series 

of sittings with the famous Eusepia Palladino in the 

yews 1905, 1906, and 1907, the total oumber of 
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Mances being forty-three. No complete lst of the 
teers in available, nor was there any proper collective 
report, the only record being a very imperfect and 
inconclusive one from the secretary, M. Courter. The 
investigetors included some very distinguished per- 
ong, including Charles Richet, Monsieur and Madame 
Curie, Messrs. Bergion, Perria, Profesor d’Artonal 
of the College de France, who was president of che 
teciety, Count de Gramont, Professor Charpentier, 
and Principal Debierne of the Sorbonne. ‘The actaal 
resule could not have been disastrous to the medium, 
aince Profesor Richet has recorded his endorsement 
of the reality of her prychic powers, but the strange 
superficial tricks of Eusapia are recorded in the tub- 
sequent account of her career, and we cen well im- 
agine the disconcerting effect which they would have 
‘upon those to whom such things were new. 

‘There is included in the report a vort of converet- 
tion among the sitters in which they talk the matter 
‘over, mott of them being in a very ocbulous and 
non-committal frame of mind, Tt cannot be claimed 
that any new light was shed upon the medium, 
or any new argument provided either for the sceptic 
or for the believer, Dr. Geley, however, who bes 
probably gone as deeply as anyone else into prychic 
‘science, claims that “lee expériencss "—he docs 
not tay the report—consticute a valuable contri~ 
bution to the eubject.® He bases this upon the fact 
that the results chronicled do often strikingly confirm 
those obtained in kis own Inetitat Métapeychique 
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working with Kleski, Gusik, and other mediums. 
"The differences, he says, are in details and never in 
asentials. The control of the hands was the same in 
ither care, both the hands being always held. This 
‘was easier in the case of the later mediums, especially 
with Kluiki in trance, while Busapia was wevally 
avery restlem individual. There seems to be a half- 
way condition which was characteristic of Eusapia, 
and which fas been observed by the author in the 
ase of Frau Sithert, Evan Powell, and other mediuras, 
where the person seems normal, and yet is pecur 
liarly susceptible to suggestion or other mental im- 
premions. A suspicion of fraud may very exily 
bbe aroused in this condition, for the general desire on 
the part of the audience thet something should occur 
reacts with great force upon the unreasoning mind of 
the medium. An amateur who had some prychic 
power has assured the author that it needs consider- 
able inhibition to keep such impulses in check and to 
await the resl power from outside. In this report we 
"The two hands, feet, and knees of Eusapia 
being controlled, the table is raised suddenly, all four 
feet leaving the ground. Eusapia closes her fists and 
holds them towards the table, which is thea completely 
raised from the floor five times in eucceasion, five raps 
boeing also given, It is again completely raised whit 
each of Eusapia’s hande is on the head of « sitter. 
It is raised eo a height of one foot from the floor 
and wuspended in the air for seven seconds, while 
Eurapia kept her hand on the table, and a lighted 
candle war placed under the table,” and so on, with 
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even more conclusive tests with able and ather 


phenomena. 

‘The timidity of the report war satirized by the 
great French Spirieuslist, Gabriel Delenne. He 
says: 

“The reporter keeps saying“ it seems ” and“ it appears,” 
Tike a man who is not sure of what he is relating. ‘Those 
sho held forty-three séances, with goed eyes and apparatus 
for verification, ought to have « seitied opinion—cr, ut 
least, to be able to say, if they regard 2 cectain pheno- 
rmenon as fraudulent, that at a given séance they had seen 
the medium in the act of tricking. But thete is nothing of 
the sore. The reader is left in uncerainty—a vague wut- 
picion hovers over everything, thougt not supported on any 
‘erious grounds, 

Commenting on this, Light says :* 

Delanne shows by extracts from the Report itvelf that 
some of the experiments succeeded even when the fullest 
test precautions were taken, such as using lamp-black to dis- 
cover whether Eurapia really touched the objects moved. 
‘Yot the Report deliberately discounts these direct and poti- 
tive observations by instancing cases occurring af erher mes 
cand places in which Ewsapin was said ot believed to have 
unduly influenced the phenomena, 

‘The Courtier Report will prove more and more plainly 
to be what we have already called it, w ““ momument of 
fneptitude,” and the reality of Eusepia’s phenomena cannot 
‘be seriously called in question by the meaningless pheasce 
‘with which itis Woeraly gemished. 


‘What may be called a collective investigation of 
a medium, Mrs, Crandon, the wife of a doctor in 
eres 
we 
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Boston, was undertaken in the years 1923 to 1925 by 
a committee chosen by the Scientific American and 
afterwards by a small committee of Harvard men with 
‘Dr. Shapley, the astronomer, at cheir hesd. ‘The con= 
troverty over these inquiries is otill raging, and che 
matter hat been referred to in the chapter which deals 
with great modern mediums, It may briefly be 
stated that of the Scientific Americon inquirers the 
secretary, Mr. Malcolm Bird, and Dr. Hereward 
Carrington sanounced their complete conversion. 
The others gave no clear decision which involved 
the humiliating admission chat after numerous sittings 
under their own conditions and in the presence of con- 
stant phenomena, they covid not tell whether they 
were being cheated or not. The defect of the com- 
mittee was that no experienced Spiritualist who was 
familias with psychic conditions was upon it. Dr. 
Prince was very deaf, while Dr. McDougall was in a 
Position where his whole academic career would 
obviously be endangered by the acceptance of an 
unpopular explanation. The same remark applies to 
Dr. Shapley’s committee, which was all composed of 
budding scientists, Without imputing conscious 
mental dishonesty, there is a subconscious drag to- 
wards the coune of safety. Reading the report of 
these gentlemen with their signed acquiescence at ench 
siteing with the revult, and their final verdict of fraud, 
‘one cannot discover any normal way io which they 
hhave reached their conclusions. On the other hand, 
the endorsements of the medianship by folk who 
had 00 personal reasons for extreme caution were 
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frequent and enthusiastic, Dr. Mark Richardson of 
Boston reported that he had sat more than 300 times, 
and had no doubr et all about the results. 

‘The author has sen numerous photographs of 
the ectoplasmic fow from “Margery,” and has 00 
hesitation, on comparing it with similar photographs 
taken in Europe, in saying that it is unquestionably 
genuine, and chat the future will justify the medium 
‘i against hee unreasonable critics. 








